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PKEFACE 


The early history of Peninsular India be) ond the great 
barrier of mountain and forest that separates the vast Indo- 
Gangetic plain from the valleys of the Godavari, Krishna and 
the Kaveri has been dealt with by many scholars, notably 
Fleet, Rice, Bhandarkar and Debreuil. But the paucity 
of data stood in the way of an adequate treatment of 
the period that intervened between the disintegration of 
the Satavahana monarchy and the rise of the Imperial 
Calukyas, The three odd centuries that separated the last 
great Satavahana froin the first Pulake^in has been 
regarded by Smith as a “ Blank in history.” As early as 
1895, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar observed that for some three 
centuries after the extinction of the Andhra (i.e. Satavahana) 
dynasty “ we have no specific information about the 
dynasties that ruled over the country (i.e. the Deccan).” 
Smith observed in 1924, “It is still true to say that 
practically the political history of the Deccan begins in the 
middle of the sixth century with the rise of the Chalukya 
dynasty ” (E Hist, Ind., 4th ed., p. 440). My aim has been 
to bridge the gulf between the Satavahana and the Calukya 
periods. The plan and purpose of the present volume have 
been explained in the Introduction, and little more need be 
said by way of a Prejace. It will be seen that the author 
deals with the successors of the Sfttavahanas, who held sway 
in the vast region of the Deccan, mainly inhabited by the 
Telugu and Kanarese speaking peoples, before the foundation 
of the Calukya empire. It is contemplated to publish another 
volume which will be concerned with the dynasties that rose 
on the ruins of the Satavahana empire in the north. 

In the present volume, I have tried to develop some 
of the views expressed in my monographs and papers 
previously published. Results of most ^ent investigations 
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have been incorporated in the Addenda et Corrigenda. My 
thanks are due to Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, the illustrious Vice- 
Chancellor of Calcutta University (1934-38), and to 
Dr. H. C. Eaychaudhuri, Carmichael Professor and Head 
of the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta University. The encouragement of Dr. Mookerjee 
and the valuable suggestions of Prof. Eaychaudhuri have 
been of great help to me in writing the following pages. 
My acknowledgments are also due to Mr. J. Chakra vorti, 
Eegistrar, Calcutta University, and to Mr. D. Ganguli, 
Superintendent of the Calcutta University Press. 


Calcdtta University, 
20th December, 1938. 


D. C. Sircar 
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INTEODUCTION 


The aim of the author of the present volume is to give 
a detailed account of the dynasties that ruled in Lower 
Deccan after the decline of the Satavahauas till the country 
was conquered by the Calukyas. The volume has been divided 
into two parts ; Part I deals with the Eastern Districts, that 
is to S' y, the Andhra region, and Part II with the Western 
Districts, that is, the Kar^ata region. In the second volume 
of this work, which is in course of preparation, the author 
proposes to deal with the dynasties that succeeded the 
Satavahanas in Upper Deccan. 

The term Deccan has been used in this work in a limit- 
ed sense. It is a familiar corruption of the Sanskrit word 
daksi^a meaning south. It “ may be, and sometimes is, 
extended so as to cover the whole of India south of the 
Narmada ; but is usually understood as designating a more 
limited territory in which Malabar and tbe Tamil countries 
of the extreme south are not included ” (Smith, E. Hist. 
Ind., 4th ed., p. 439). The Nanaghat record which 
describes the husband of Naganika as dakshindpatha-pati, 
a Nasik inscription in which Vasisthiputra Pulumavi is 
called dak^Tjapaih-eivara and the Junagad inscription in 
which the SStavahana contemporary of Rudradaman (c. 
130-150 A.D.) is called dofcstnopatho-pati appear to prove that 
the SatavShanas called themselves “ lord of the Deccan. 
There is however absolutely no proof that the Par South 
was ever under the direct possession of the Satavahana kings. 
Dak^inSpatha, over which the Satavahanas claimed suzerainty, 
thus appears to signify the Deccan in a limited sense. 

In the eastern part of Lower Deccan, the direct rule of the' 
Sfttav&hanas seems not to have extended far beyond the Andhra* 
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country, that is to* say, beyond the Telugu-speaking area. 
In the western part, [the Cufu Satakarpi branch of the SSta- 
v&hana dynasty is known to have ruled over the country which 
had BanavSsI (in the North ICanara district) for its capital, 
that is to say, over the northern part of the modern Kana- 
rese-speaking area. 

The Andhra people and their country are mentioned 
-many times in literature ; but history of the Andhra region, 
based on epigraphic evidence, only begins from the third 
century B.C., i.e., the time of the Maurya emperor A6oka. 
At the time of Asoka, Lower Deccan formed a part of the 
Maurya empire and the Maurya frontier certainly extended 
in the south as far as the Pennar river near Nellore, as only 
the Tamil kingdoms of the Ceras, Colas and the Papdyas have 
been distinguished as pracamta (border state) from the[ 
vijita (dominions) of the king, and as A^okan inscriptions 
have been found on rocks as far south as the Chitaldrug 
district of Mysore. The Andhras are mentioned in the 
thirteenth Bock Edict of A^oka in the list of subordinate 
peoples that lived in the dominions (idha raja-visayarphi) of 
the king. After the strength of the Maurya empire had 
waned, the people of Andhrade^a appears to have assumed 
independence. 

A king named Kubiraka ( = Kubera) ' has been mentioned 
in two inscriptions discovered at Bhattiprolu in the Bepalle 
taluka of the Guntur district (Liiders, List, Nos. 1336,1338). 
According to Buhler (J.R.A.S., 1892, p. 602), the Bhattiprolu 
inscriptions belong to the period immediately following that 
of A6oka, i.e., to about 200 B.C. It is therefore possible 
that king Kubiraka fought successfully with the weak 
successors of Afoka who died sometime before 230 B.C., and 
liberated the Andhra country from the Maurya yoke. 
Unfortunately we know next to nothing about this king. 

* Tn XASlih, Knberakft is oiled tbe “ celf ” <rf PaSye-juie (the^Takfu), 
JKflbete (Hopkine, Bpfe UythoJog^, p. IdS;. 
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Epigraphy is silent as regards the Andhra country for a 
long time after Eubiraka. Only about the second 
century of the Christian era we find the country 

occupied by kings belonging to the family known in 
epigraphy as the Satavahana. A number of coins 
and inscriptions of the Later Satavabanas has been 
discovered in the Andhra region. The most powerful 
among them were Vasi§thlputra Pulumavi and Gautaml- 
putra Yajfla Satakarni. The date of these kings is a dis- 
puted question ; but two points seem certain in this respect. 
(1) King Vasisthiputra Pulumavi could not be far removed 
in time from (but was possibly for some time a contemporary 
of) the Saka Satrap Eudradiman who is known to have ruled 
from c. 130 to c. 150 A.D. The mention of Baitbana (Paithan 
in the Aurangabad district) as the capital of Siriptolemaios 
(siri-Pulumavi, contemporary of Tiast^nes^Castana who for 
some time ruled conjointly with his grandson Eudradaman)by 
Ptolemy (c. 140 A.D.) is also very important in ascertaining 
the date of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi in about the middle of 
the second century A.D. (2) According to the evidence 
of palaeography, there could not have been a great interval 
between the reign of Pulumavi and that of Yajna. The 
suggestion of Krishnasastri that the second year of Candra 
Sati (a successor of Yajna) is equivalent to A.D. 210 is 
also important in this connection. It is therefore very 
probably certain that Yajfia ended his rule not long 
after A. D. 200, and Yajna was the last great king of his 
dynasty (see infra, Sections 1 and III of the chapter on the 
Pallavas). 

The local ruling families of South-Eastern Deccan either 
ruling '/as ’’subordinate rulers or governors, such as the 
SalaAk&yanas, Bfbatphalayanas, Pallavas and the Ik^vakus 
who remained loyal to the Satavabanas at the time of Pulu- 
mavi and Yajfia Satakanji appear to have gradually raised their 
head and supplanted the weak successors of Yajfia. From- 
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palaeographic consideration it appears that the Ik^vakus 
were the first to grow powerful in the Kistna-Guntur region 
and to throw off Satavahana suzerainty about the third 
decade of the third century. The performance of A^vamedha, 
Vaj^peya and other Vedic sacrifices by the Ikfvaku king 
Caintamula 1 clearly shows that the Ik^vakus were no longer 
feudatory to the Satavahanas who were therefore 
ousted from the Kistna-Guntur area before the time of this 
king. The successors of the Iksvakus in the sovereignty of 
this area appear to have been the Brhatphalayanas and the 
Pallavas. The PallavaS became very powerful about the 
eAd of the third and beginning of the fourth century. The 
earliest Pallava epigraphs which appear to belong to the first 
half of the fourth century show that the Pallavas were at the 
time master of Andbrapatha as well as the Bellary 
region. Pallava headquarters in the Andhra country at the 
time of Sivaskandavarman, a performer of A^varaedha and 
other sacrifices, were at Dharnnakada (Dbanyakataka). Their 
supremacy in Andhrade^a appears to have broken down 
owing to the rise of the Salankayanas of VefigI (W. Godavari 
district) and the Anandas of Kandarapura (Guntur district). 
Devavarman, the SalaAkayana performer of the A^vamedha 
sacrifice, possibly reigned not long after Pallava Sivaskanda- 
varman. The evidence of the Kanteru plates proves that the 
Later SalaAkayanas became master of much of the territories 
that were once under the Iksvakus, Brhatphalayanas and the 
Pallavas. After the collapse of the Salankayana power, the 
Vi§nukundins gradually became master of the whole of 
Andhrade^a. When the Calukyas established themselves at 
Pi^tapura in the beginning of the seventh century, the 
Vi^nukundins appear to have struggled hard with them for 
existence. But gradually their power collapsed and the 
country passed to the possession of the Calukyas. 

It must not however be thought that these dynasties 
appeared one after another on the political stage of the 
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Andhra country. The SalahkSyanas, as we shall see, were 
most probably in possession of the district round VeAgi even 
in the age of Ptolemy (c. 140), when the SStavahanas 
were apparently the suzerain of Andhrade^. The Greek 
geographer possibly also refers to the capital of the Brbat- 
phalayanas in the present Masulipatam area. Excepting 
the Vi§nukundins, ail the earlier dynasties that reigned in 
South-Eastern Deccan after the Satavahanas seem to have 
ruled more or less contemporaneously. 

In Part I of the present volume, I have given an 
account of the Iksvakus, Brhatphalayanas, Anandas, 
SalaAkayanas and the "Visnukundins. I have also dealt with 
the Pallavas who were for some time the supreme power in 
Andhradesa. 

In Part II of this volume, I have tried to give an account 
of the dynasties that succeeded the Satavahanas in the 
w'estern part of Lower Deccan. From the breakdown of the 
Cu^u Satakarni power up to the rise of the Calukyas, the 
principal ruling dynasty in South-Western Deccan was that 
of the Kadambas. I have not included in this account the 
history of the Gangas and the Banas who ruled from places 
far to the south of the country ruled by the Satava- 
hanas. I have included however the Kekayas who ruled in 
the northern part of Mysore, which most probably formed a 
part of the later Satavahana dominions. Since my account 
is limited in circa 200-650 A.D., I have not discussed a few 
minor feudatory families {e.g., the Sendrakas) whose early 
history is wrapped up in obscurity. 

In placing this work before students of Indian history, 
I humbly request them to consider the new points I have been 
able to light upon in these pages. I have tried to establish a 
relation between the two known Ananda kings on the basis 
of the passage hirariyagarhh-odbhav-odhhava of the Mattepad 
plates. I have also tried to settle the genealogy and chrono- 
logy of the SfilaAkayanas and the Vi^gukuv^ins, in which, as 
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I have shown, mistakes have been made permanent by previ- 
(ms writers. The theory of the existence of a king called Sana 
in the Eistna district in the second or third century A.D« 
bas been discussed and found to be untenable. The date of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman has been fixed on the basis of the 
gradual development of inscriptional Prakrit in early South 
Indian inscriptions. In dealing with the [Early] Pallavas 
and the [Early] Eadambas, I have tried not to be led 
astray from the terra finna of solid facts by that eagerness 
for theorising which is so common among certain recent 
writers on the early history of those dynasties. The real 
significance of the passage hiranyagarhh-odhhava has been 
correctly pointed out. In interpreting terms like dyukta, 
valldbha, hastikoSa, vydprta adhikdra-purusa and others, I 
have spared no pains to utilise epigraphic as well as lexico- 
graphic and classical literature to the full. I have also 
made full use of the Epic, Purfinic and Smrti literature in 
explaining passages like avasita-viridha-divya, hiratfyagarhha 
and others. 



PART I 

EASTERN DISTRICTS 




CHAPTER I 
the IKSVAKDS 
I 

The Southern iK^viKus. 

Some Prakrit * inscriptions of the Ikfvakus of Eastern 
Deccan have been discovered at Jaggayyapetta in the Nandi- 
gram taluka of the Kistna district (Ind. Ant., XI, 
p. 267 £f.), and at Nagarjunikonda in the Palnad taluka 
of the Guntur district {Ep. Ind., XX, p. 1 ff.) of 
the Madras Presidency. Formerly, Burgess expressed the 
opinion that these inscriptions belong to about the 3rd or 
4th century A.D. “ but are probably earlier.” Btthler 
and, following him, Vogel who has recently edited the 
Nagarjunikonda inscriptions ascribe the Iksvaku records to 
the 3rd century of the Christian era. Like all early 
Prakrit inscriptions, the Nagarjunikonda and Jaggayyapetta 
records of the Ik^vakus express compound consonants with 
single letters. This characteristic shows that these records 
are earlier than the Early Pallava grants which express double 
or conjunct consonants by more than one letter and appear to 
belong to about the first quarter of the 4th century A.D. 
(see my views in Ind. Cult., I, p. 498 £F. ; Joum. Ind. Hist., 
Xin, p. 297 ff. ; and infra). The Ikfvaku inscriptions, 
therefore, almost certainly belong to about the middle and 
second half of the 3rd century A.D. (vide infra). 

^ Begardiog the langaage of the Nagarjunikonda records, Sten Eonow observes 
(Ep, Tnd., XX, p. 36), ** We are faced with a normalised semiliterary Prakrit, used 
by people whose home-tongue wss Drsvidiao, and probably Eanarese. If I am right, 
we should a priori ba inclined to infer that the Ikshv&kus had come to the Kistna 
country from the West.** 
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Ik9vS,ku as the name of a king possibly occurs once in 
the ]Bgveda{X. 60.4). The word there may, however, be also 
taken as an epithet of the name of another person, Asamati, 
whom the Jamintyahrdhmana (III. 167), Brhaddevata (VII. 
36 £f.), etc., take to be an lk§v5ku prince. Iksvaku in the 
Atharmveda (XIV. 39.9) seems to be regarded as an ancient 
hero. According to Macdonell and Keith (Ved, Ind., s.v.) 
the IksvakuB were originally a branch of the Puru family. 
Zimmer places them {Alt. Lehen, pp. 104, 130) on the Upper 
Indus ; the Vedic Index, however, thinks that the Iksvakus 
may well have been somewhat further east even in the Vedic 
period. Later Iksvakus are connected chiefly with Ayodhya, 
the capital of the Ko^ala janapada. We have long lists of 
Ik§vaku kings in the Puranas and the epics But we 
do not know of any relation between the Iksvakus of 
Ayodhya and the Iksvakus of the Madras Presidency. Were 
the Southern Iksvakus a branch of the famous Iksvaku 
family of Northern India, which migrated and eventually 
carved out a principality in Eastern Deccan ? 

It is possible that the epithet ikhdku-rdja-pravara-risi-sata- 
pahhava-vamsa-sarrihhava, applied to Lord Buddha in an 
inscription of the Southern Iksvaku king Virapurisadata, 
refers to a claim of the king to belong to the same family as 
the Lord who, according to traditions, belonged to the famous 
Iksvaku family of Ko^ala (Majjhima-Nikaya, II. 124).* It 
is also interesting to note that the Southern Iksvftkus were 
matrimonially related to the Southern Kekayas, as indeed, 
according to the Rdmayana, the Iksvakus of Ayodhyk were 
to the Kekayas of Girivraja in the Punjab. But, in con- 
sidering the question of the relation between the Northern 
and .the Southern Ikfvakus, we have also to remember the 
views of Caldwell regarding the nature of the Aryanisation 


* 0 /. Sdca-vrkta-pratiechanna^ v^safl^ fumSe^ea cakrire, 

UrniWeyd'^iti mrtilf (Alvagbo^, SaundarmndOcivya, 1. 94), 
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of South India. “ The Aryan immigrants to the South,” 
he says, “ appear to have been Brahmanical priests and 
instructors, rather than Kshatriya soldiers, and the kings of 
the Pan^yas, Cholas, Kalingas, and other Dravidians, 
appear to have been chiefly Dravidian chieftains whom 
their Brahmanical preceptors and spiritual directors digni- 
fied with Aryan titles, and taught to imitate and emulate 
the grandeur and cultivated tastes of the Solar, Lunar and 
the Agnikula races of kings ” (Comp. Gramm., 2nd ed., 
Intro., p. 115). This view is certainly correct in some cases. 
As we know, the Hadis of Mymensingh (Bengal), a tribe 
closely allied to the Garos, have, only the other day, been 
allowed to wear upavita and to bear the ancient and illus- 
trious name of the Haibaya Ksatrijas.^ It is therefore 
not easy to determine whether the Southern Iksvakus were 
actually Aryan immigrants from the north (which is not 
impossible) or a Hinduised aboriginal family of rulers who 
appropriated the name of the most glorious royal family of 
ancient India.* The question is, moreover, a little further 


1 It is to be nctked that at present the population of Eastern and Southern India 
is generally divided not into four but only into two varnat, vtz., Biahmspa and 
flfldra. In Eastern India has. however, now come an age when nobody likes to remain 
a 8fldra. ‘For a listof sborigitial iribes claiming the status of BrahiuaijB, Kjatriya 
and Vaidya, see Census of India, 1981, Vol V (Bengal and Sikkim), Pt. Bpp 426-^. 
If, however, the iguris are Dgra-K?atriya, the Bagdis are Vyagra-Kgatriya, the 
Namah-Sudras are Name Brilimava ard the NSpits are Nai (or Savitp) Brahmapa, as 
w. have it therein the list, may not the Musalmans, Christians and the Japa.m^ 
(or Javanese) as well claim to be called Mu?ala-K?striya, Kl.^ta (or Krwa)- 

Kgatriya and Tavans-BrShmapa respectively? , »i la ..urtha 

* The extension of the name of - Ko4sla,” where the Ikpvakua « ed,overth. 

modern R.ipur.BiUspur.8ambalpurreg.ouin.heDsk,ipapatha (c/.toial^^^^^^^^^^ 

mentioned a. a iakmUpntha.rdja in the Allahabad pillar in^ription) and the radit on 

^ m,. i"-®- "'““t “-“t" 
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complicated by the points brought to our notice by Przy- 
luski in an interesting paper in the Bulletin de la SociSt^ 
de LinguistiquCf 1926, p. 83.^ 

The Sanskrit word ik^vdku means “ gourd.” It is 
interesting that some Austro-Asiatic peoples call themselves 
issue either of a gourd or a melon, of which every seed 
gave birth to a man (Bonifacy, Cours d’ethnographie indo- 
chinois, p. 45 ; Cochbrane, The Shans, I, p. 120). This 
myth seems to have passed into Indian tradition, in which 
Sumati, queen of king Sagara of Ayodhya (to whom 60,000 
sons were promised), gave birth to a gourd, and from that 
gourd came out 60,000 children {Ram., I. 38 ; Mahdbha., 
III. 106 ; Bhdg. Pur., IX. 88). The Austro-Asiatic myth of 
gourd-ancestor seems to have been transmitted in the legends 
of Sumati and Iksvaku who have been placed at Ayodhya. 
But as is often the case in Indian literature, it appears that, 
in the second case, the authors have modified the myth for 


Keksyasi Malavas, Sibis, Guptas, Mauryas and the A^makas and stories of the sons of 
Viivamitra, and of Kama, Vijaya, the sage Bavari and obliers may all be very impor- 
tant in dealing with the Aryanisation of Southern India. But while we have reliable 
evidence of the migration of the Malavas (=Maloi of the Greeks ; on the lower valley of 
the Ravi in Alexander’s time) and the Sibis ( = Siboi of the Greeks; in Alexander’s time 
in the Shorkot region of the Jhang district, Punjab), and also of the Mauryas and the 
Guptas, from north to south — there is no satisfactory evidence as regar«|^ the migra- 
tion of the other families or tribes. The mention of the Malayas (“Malavas) as living 
in the vicinity of Pu^kara (near Ajmere) in an inscription of Usavadata (Ind. Ant, 
1918, p. 76), the find of coins with legend Mdlnvdndtfi jayah in the southern part of 
the Jaipur State (Rapson, Indtan Coins, § 61) and the name of the modern province cf 
Malwa, prove conclusively the southerly course of the MSlavas. As regards the Sibis, 
we may, however, challenge the authority of the tradition recorded in the Daia}$umdfa- 
carita (Madhya, Ch. VI) about their s* ttlement on the Eaverl and their connection 
with the greater Colas us is claimed in the Udayendiram plates (8, I, If, p. 882) ; 
but the discovery of their coins at Nagari leaves no doubt that the Sibi tribe marched 
at least as far south hb the Chitorgadh district of Bajputana. It can hardly be 
doubted that the Mauryas of Konkan and the Quttas (-Guptas) of Gottala were 
branches respectively of the famous imperial dynasties of those names that ruled at 
Pfttaliputra. The cases of the other tiibes or families however, though not impossible, 
cannot be proved at the present state of our knowledge. 

1 An English translation of this paper is to be found in P. C. Bagchrs Pro- Aryan 
and Pre^Dravidian in India ^ Calcutta University, 1929 
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the sake of ennobling it. The epic poets could not be 
pleased with the idea that a gourd had given birth to a 
glorious dynasty. Iksvaku, which properly means a gourd 
in Sanskrit, appears, therefore, to have been personified as 
a hero, son of Vaivasvata Manu (Ram., I. 70, vs. 20-21 ; 
MahShha , I, 75, vs. 31-40) or of Sage Gautama (Rock- 
bill, Life of the Buddha, pp. 10-11). In a story of the Dul-va, 
analysed by Rockhill, attempt has been made to explain the 
name Iksvaku by the fact that the children of the sage 
Gautama were found in a field of sugarcane (iksu). 

If we think, now, that the Iksvakus were originally an 
Aryan tribe, this Austro-Asiatic influence possibly shows 
that they were closely connected with the aborigines of the 
country, wherein there was a strong Austro-Asiatic element, 
and consequently shared some of their beliefs and traditions. 
Relation, matrimonial and otherwise, of Aryan ruling 
families with the aborigines is frequently illusirated in the 
epic and the Puranic literature. That the Aryan families 
which migrated to South India had to accept some aborigi- 
nal customs is also clear from the fact that very early 
authorities on smrti had to acknowledge and distinguish 
between the Aryan customs of Northern and those of South- 
ern India. Baudhayana, who lived long before Christ * and 
is a very great authority, speaks in his Dharmasutra (I, ii, 
1-4) of matula-pitrsvasr-duhitr-gamana {i.e., sexual relation 
with daughters of mother’s brother and father’s sister) as an 
established custom in the South. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that the Iksvaku king Virapurisadata 
had, among others, three queens who were the daughters 
of his father’s sisters.® 

^ According to B Jhler iind Stud., No, III, p. 16 £F,) the date of the Sdtras of 
Baudhayana is the sixth century B.C. Keith however thinks that they are of a some* 
what later date {Camh. Hiit. Ind., I, p. 140, note 8). 

* Instances of marriage with the daughter of one’s maternal uncle may be found in 
the history of the Rftftrakfita kings of the Beocan. Kj-spa II married Lak^ml, daughter 
of his mitula Bapavigraha BaAkaragapa ; Bft^trakuta Indra III also married Vijftmbi» 
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it has been suggested that the capital of the Southern 
Ik^vakus was probably at Dh&nyakataka and that ‘'the 
remains of Nagarjunikonda can possibly represent the ancient 
capital of Dhahhakataka which archaeologists have sought 
both at Dharanikota near Amaravatl and at Bezvada.” 
But the remains seem to represent a city called Vijayapurl. 

It must be noticed that the country, which according to 
the evidence of the Nagarjunikonda and Jaggayyapetta 
inscriptions appears to have belonged to the Iksvakus in 
about the middle of the 3rd century A.D., is known to have 
belonged to the Satav&hanas in the 2nd century. After the 
decline of the Iksvakus, this region passed into the hands 
of the Pallavas of Kancl. The Mayidavolu (Guntur district) 
Prakrit grant (Ep. Ind., VI, p. 86) of the Pallava Yuvamahft- 
raja Sivaskandavarman, records an order of the Yuvamaha- 
raja to the vdpata (pydprta, i.e., governor) of Dhamnakada 
(Dhanyakataka) to execute the grant of a village called 
Viripara situated in the Andbapatba (Andhrapatha). 
Another Prakrit grant of the same age belonging to the reign of 
the Pallava king uiya^a-Skandavarman was discovered in the 
Guntur district. According to Prof. Dubreuil, king vijaya- 
Skandavarman of this inscription is the same as the Yuva- 
maharaja Sivaskandavarman of the Mayidavolu grant. 
Whatever the identification be worth {vide infra), it is clear 
that the Ik^vSkus were ousted from the Eistna-Guntur 
region by the Pallavas of Eaficl. 

We cannot neglect to mention in this connection the rise 
of the Brbatpbalayanas in the district round Masulipatam. 
It is, however, certain that the weak successors of the great 
CAi|itamula and his son Virapurisadata were finally swept 
away by the Pallavas of Eanci at about the end of the 3rd 
c^tury A.D. But it is quite possible that the rise of the 


[a;pglMi*r of Mb matula Amma^adevs (AnaAsradeva) of tbe Ealacurt family (B. N. 
of ihs Boshtrakutas, pp. 77-8). Tbe onatom is prevalent in the Deccan even at 
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Bfhatpbalftyanas bad a large share in weakening tbe power 
of tbe Ik^vakus. 

An inscription of about tbe 6tb century A.D. (Ep. 
Carnat., XI, p. 142), discovered at Anaji in tbe Davanegere 
taluka of tbe Cbitaldrug district (Mysore), speaks of a 
Eekaya prince, named Sivanandavarman wbo claims, for 
bis family, matrimonial connection with tbe saintly kings 
of tbe IksvSku line. Cf. parama-maheivara^ matS,-pitf- 
padahhaktaJji, dtreya-gotrah soma-varpi-odthamh iksvd- 
kubhir=api rajarsibhil^ krt-dvdha-vivdhandm kekaydndrri 
kule jdtah iimnandavarmd. This fact possibly goes to show 
that tbe Iksvaku dynasty lingered long as a ruling power, 
though unimportant in comparison with tbe neighbouring 
royal families. 



Genealogical Table of the Ik$vakus. 
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CiMTAMULA I.* 

Only three kings of the Iksvaku family of Eastern 
Deccan are so far known- The first of them is Maharaja 
Vasisthiputra Canitamula. We have not yet any inscription 
of the time of this king. But from the epithets applied to 
his name in the inscriptions of his son and grandson, he 
appears to have been a very great and powerful monarch. 

Vasisthiputra Iksvaku Camtamula is credited with the 
performance of the agnihotra, agni§ioma, vajapeya and aSva- 
medha sacrifices. It must be noted that the Vajapeya and 
Asvamedha sacrifices could be performed only by very 
powerful kings. According to the Satapatha-Brahmaiia 
(V. 1, 1, 13)^ the performance of the former bestowed on the 
performer a superior kind of kingship called samrdjya, while 


^ Posaibly Sanskrit Santamula, In this connection may be noticed the change of 
? into c in the name of two kings of the Kadamba family of Goa. The name Sa^tha or 
Sa9^hadeva baa in these cases the Prakrit forms Catta, Cat-tala, Cattaya and C«ttayya 
{Bomb Gaz,, I, Pt. ii, p. 667). Sten Konow for this reason is inclined to take Cdrp- 
tamula as a Prakrit form of Q&nakrit K^ntamfila {Ep. Ind., XX, p. 26). It must 
also be remembered that Tamil, a typical Dravidian language, has no letter in its 
alphabet corresponding to the i of Sanskrit and that Sanskrit i is generally represented 
in Tamil by c ; e.g , Sanskrit paiu » Tamil pacu ; S. tatru'^T. catturu ; 8. Sastraka^ 
T. cattakam ; etc. This is due possibly to the fact that Sanskrit S is represented in 
Prakrit by 9 which again is almost Identical in sound with Dravidian c. C/. Kulacar- 
won for Xulaiorwon in the Udayendiram grant of Nandivarman Pallava (Ep. Ind., 
ni, p. 142). Sometimes ^is represented by chin Prakrit, e g., S. ^^oco^Pali chava. The 
word Saka has sometimes been mentioned in Indian literature, e.g., in the Gdrgisaiphitd, 
as Caka XIV, p. 4U8). Dr. Barnett however suggests to me that the 

name Caij^tamUla is derived from some unknown Dravidian word and has no connection 
with Sanskrit. 

• Cf, r&jd vai rSjasUyen^e^^vi bkavati, samrdi^ vajapeyen^^dvarant hi rdj- 
yatt^pararfi sdmrdjyarp, h&may 9 ta vai rdjd samra^ bhavitutp (^at, Br., V. 1, 1, 18) ; 
•68 also Bayohaudhnrif Pol, Hist Anc, Jnd,, 2nd ed*» p. 102, and Appendix below, 
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the EajasQya conferred merely the ordinary royal dignity 
called r&jya. According to the Kpastamha Srauta-sUtra 
(XX, i. 1), only the sarvabhauma kings (rajd) could per- 
form the Asvamedha sacrifice.^ King Catntamula, therefore, 
could not have been a weak ruler, subordinate to some Sata- 
vahana emperor. The celebration of Asvamedha by the 
Iksvaku king possibly shows his success against a 
SS-tavahana overlord. Camtamula I is also said to have been 
a giver of crores of gold, thousands of cows (or bullocks) 
and thousands of ploughs. The king was evidently a 
Brahmanical Hindu. The deity he was devoted to is 
mentioned as virupahhapati-mahasena. It may be noted 
that the Kadambas and the Calukyas also referred to their 
families, in their inscriptions, as rnahasena-parigrhlta. 
Mahasena (Skanda), in the Iksvaku inscriptions, has been 
called virupdkha-pati, “ lord of the Virupakhas.” Vogel 
takes the term virUpnkha in the sense of the hosts of 
which Skanda is the lord or leader. The word indicates a 
class of snakes in a snake-charm in the Vinayapitaka (ed. 
Oldenberg, II, p. 110). Virupaksa is an ordinary epithet 
applied to Raksasas and other spirits in Mahdhhd. and 
Rdm. (Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 39.) 

King Caintamula had at least tv^o sisters. One of them 
named Caiutasiri (or Camtisiri ■» SanlasrI or Santis'ri ?) was 
given in marriage to Vasisthiputra Khnmdasiri or Kamda° 
fSkanda^rl) of the PukI} a family.* Ehanidasiri Bas been called 

1 See mj oote in Ind. Cult, T, p. 811 ff., and Appendix below ; also Bardiandhari, 
op. cif., pp ir6-06 and 109-10. 

* It is possible that his epithet aneka^hirartn^a-ho^ugo-satasahasa^hala-satMahaio^ 
paddyi rerers to the fact that the 'daoi performel many times several of the sixteen 
mokaddnae, such as Hirapya^^arbha, HirapyakHma ihenu, Hirany&^va, Hirapy&iva* 
xntha, Gosahasra and Paficalahffals, enumerated in the Puripas. 

* An inscription discovered at Bamireddipalle io the Nandigram taloka of the 
Siitiia district mentions the Mah&talavaras of the Mdgiyas. It has been sugsrested 
(Mm. Sep. 5. Ind, Bp., 1926-27, p. 74) thi^t the M6giyas may be identical with the 
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Mah&senapati and Mahdtalavara, and his wife, the Ik^vaku 
princess Carptasiri, Mahatalavati and Mahddana-patinl. The 
term mah&senapati (“great chief of the army,” t.e., general) 
denoted feudatory chieftains in charge of the Tdsfrds (dis- 
tricts) at the time of the Sstavahanas ^ ; the same meaning 
seems to be applicable in the present case also. Vogel is, 
therefore, inclined to render the term by “duke.” Mahatala- 
varas are mentioned in early Jain works along with the 
eighteen ga^a-rajas. So, this word must also be taken as a 
title of nobility (c/. Kalpasutra, ed. Jacobi, 61, 11. 21-25). A 
Sanskrit commentary on the Kalpasutra, called Subodhika, 
by Vinayavijaya (Nirnaysagar Pressed., leaf 60, lines 6-7) 
explains the term talaoara as tusfa-hhupala-pradatta-patta- 
handha-vihhusita-rdjasthdniya. In the Punjab there is a 
subdivision of the Khetris (Ksatnyas) called the Talwar 
{Ep. Ind., XX, p. 7, n. 1). Vogel suggests a connection of 
the word talavara with Tamil talavay (general), talaiydri 
(village- watchman) or Kanarese talavara, talavara (watch- 
man, beadle). It seems from the Subodhika and these in- 
scriptions that the Mahatalavaras were provincial governors 
or subordinate rulers. I, therefore, think that the word is 
connected with Tamil talaivan, which means a king, ruler 
or governor (Tamil Lexicon, pub. Madras University, s.v.). 
The word, which is originally Dravidian, evidently penetrat- 
ed into North India also. Ini addition to the instance of 
the Talwars of the Punjab, it may be said that it is obvi- 
ously identical with the mysterious word taravara, which 
along with the word mahdpratihdra (great chamberlain) is 
found on a clay sealing excavated by Bloch atBasarh (Arch. 
Surv. Rep., 1903-04, p. 108, PI. XL. 6). Talara, evi- 
dently the same as talavara, is mentioned in the Chirwa 

^ Sometimes the Mah&senftpatis were also called Mahar&ja ; cf. Maharaja Maha- 
aenl^ati Pueye^a of the Wala clay seal (Bhaodarkar, Listf No. 1862) which belongs 
to the ftrat half of the sixth century A.D, See also the Bijaygarh inscription (Corp, 
tm. Ind«| lUi p. 252) which mentions a Yaudbeya Mahii&ja Mabftsen&pati. 
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insfcriptioa (A.D. 1273) of G-uhila Sataarasimha of Mewat. 
According to this epigraph, one Esema was made talara of 
Citrakuta by Jaitrasiinha, and after him one Madana was 
mide talara of the same place by the Pradhana Rajasiqaha 
(fihandarkar, List, No. 579). 

At least two children — a son and a daughter — ^were born 
to Camtisiri. The name of her son was Khamdasagaram- 
naka ^ (Skanda-sagara ?). We do not know her daughter’s 
name ; but she is known to have been married to her cousin, 
king Virapurisadata. In an inscription of Nagarjunikonda, 
Virapurisadata has been called Caintisiri’s apano jamatuka, 
i.e., own son-in-law. 

Another uterine sister of king Caintamula was Hainma- 
siri (Harmyaa'rl ?) who had two daughters, Bapisirinika 
(VapisrI ?) and Chathisiri (Sasthlsri ?). Both Bapisiri and 
Ghathisiri were given in marriage to their cousin, Virapuri- 
sadata, son and successor of king Caintamula I. 

Two children of king Caiptamula are known from in- 
scriptions. One of them is his son from Madharl (Ma^harl), 
named Virapurisadata, who succeeded him on the throne. 
The other is his daughter, Mahatalavarl A^avi-Catasiri.® 
The princess was given in marriage to the Mahasenapati, 
Mabadapdanayaka Kbaipdavisakbamnaka (Skandavi^akba ?) 
who belonged to the family of the Dhanakas. Both the 
sister and the brother appear to have been staunch Buddhists, 

I Bten Konow says (Ep. Ind.t XX, p. 25), the suffix a^taka in Vtsd- 

kharpt^ka, Sagaraipifiaka formed from Yidftkha, Sagara, respectively. This same suffix 
is frequent in names from the Bombay Presidency ; cf. Lhders, Nos. 985, 998, 1000, 
1018, 1020, 1033 tKanheri), 1063, 1064, 1065 (KuW, 1088, 1091, 1097 (Karli/, 1109, 
nil (Bedaa), 1141 (Nasik), 1171 (Junnar). It evidently belongs to a dialect with a 
Bravidian, perhaps Eanarese, substratum. The h for s also points to Eanarese. More* 
over, some of the names seem to find their explanation in Eanarese. Thus kanda 
means *obild' in Eanarese, and chali * cold.* Chalikefenp/maii^aka probably is Ckalikira* 
ifaka^ *Moon*.** But the last name, excluding the suffix, is Calikireipqia. 

S The word the meaning of which is not known, was prefixed to Ute name 

of this prindesa etidentiy in order to distinguish her from her nsmeiskes. 
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■whereas their father was a performer of Vedic sacrifices 
like agnihotra, agni^toma, vdjapeya and aSvamedha. 

In one of the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions dated in the 
6th regnal year of Virapurisadata, we have a record of the 
benefactions of one MahasenapatinI Cula(k§udra)-Caintisi- 
rinika {i.e., Camtisiri the younger) who w'as married to 
the MahSsenapati, Mahatalavara, Vasisthiputra Khamdacali- 
kireinmaijaka of the Hiranyaka family. The name of the 
MahasenapatinI seems to indicate that she was an Iksvaku 
princess ; but she is explicitly called kulahakdnam hdlikd, 
i.e., a girl born in the family of the Kulahakas. She there- 
fore appears to me to have been the daughter of an Iksvaku 
princess married to a Kulahaka chief. 



m 

ViBAPUEISADATA (VIRAPURU^ADATTA) 

King Camtiamula I, as we have already said, was suc- 
ceeded on the Iksvaku throne by his son Virapurisadata. 
We have a number of inscriptions dated in the regnal years 
of this king. His inscriptions have been found at the 
Buddhist sites of Nagarjunikonda and Jaggayyapetta. The 
records begin with an adoration to Bhagavan Samyaksain- 
buddha, i.e., Lord Buddha. 

Inscriptions appear to tell us of five queens of king Vira- 
purisadata Two of them were Bapisiri and Chathisiri, 
daughters of the king’s aunt (father’s sister) Hammasiri. 
We have already seen that Baudhayana sanctions marriage 
with daughters of maternal uncles and paternal aunts for the 
inhabitants of the South. A daughter of his other aunt 
Caiptisiri was also a queen of the king. Another queen 
appears to have been the Mabadevi Budradharabbattarika, who 
has been described in the inscriptions as Ujanikamaharahalikd. 
Vogel is inclined to correct the passage as Ujanikd-mahardja- 
halikd. This may not be impossible, as in the Nagarjuni- 
konda inscriptions there are signs of careless engraving. 
Vogel then identifies Ujanika with the famous city of 
UjjayinI (Prakrit Ujeni ) , mentioned by the Greek geographer 
Ptolemy (Geography, VII, i, §63) as Ozfinfi and as the 
capital of Tiastfines (Ca^tana). The name of queen Budra- 
dharfi and those of the kings of Castnna’s line, such as 

1 B&hler took Pariudata as name of king and «m-oira (M«olra) as an adjeo 
tive (Ind. inf., XI, p. 257) on the ground that there Is no deity named VTrapuriifa aud 
tlukt therefore, as a name, Vlrapura^a-datta makes no sense. Sometimes, however, 
adjectives are known to form an integral part of the proper name. Note, for 
luitanoe, the name of Vfrar&jendra, the Cola king, who ruled from A.D. 1068 to 1070 
(Bnnil, LM, Jip. a aBd 419-50). 
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Rudradaman (I and II), Rudrasena (I, n and HI) and 
Rudrasimha (1, 11, III and IV) may also indicate the possi- 
bility of Vogel’s theory. Though there is no name like 
Rudradhara (of whom the queen might have been supposed 
to have been a sister or a daughter) in the genealogy 
of the Sakas of Djjain, two kiugs having names beginning 
withRudra reigned in the third century A.D. 

1. Rudrasena I, circa Saka 122-135 (A.D. 200-213). 

2. Rudrasena II, circa Saka 176-196 (A.D. 254-274). 

It is not altogether impossible that the Ik^vaku queen 
was relited to one of these kings. It may be noted in this 
connection that a Nagirjunikouda inscription records the 
pious gift of a Saka girl, which fact possibly shows that the 
Ik^vakus were friendly towards the Sakas. The currency 
of dlnari-masakas in their kingdom seems also to indicate 
their relation with the north. The dinara, according to nu- 
mismati'ts, was a gold coin weighing about 124 grains, first* 
struck liy the Kusana kings (of whom Castuna is generally 
supposed to have been a feudatory) in the first century A.D. 
in imitation of the Roman gold denarius (Bhandarkar, 
Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 181). 

In an inscription of Ehuvula Camtamula II, son and 
successor of Virapurisadata, the name of the reigning 
king's mother is mentioned as MahadevI Bhatideva. She 
appears, therefore, to have been another queen of Vira- 
purisadata. 

Besides the son Ehuvula Camtamula, king Virapurisa- 
data IS known to have had a daughter named Kodabalisiri 
who is said to have been the MahadevI (queen) of the Vana- 
va^aka-makdrUja. Vanavftsaka-maharaja appears to mean the 
king of BanavSsI, now in the North Kanara district of the 
Bombay Presidency. BanavasI is known to have been the 
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wpital of the Cuta Satakarnis and afterwards of the 
Kadambas. Scholars think that the Eadambas began to 
rule at BanavasI about the middle of the fourth century A.D. 
(Anc. Hist. Deo., p. 95 ; Kadamhakula, p. 18 ; also infra.). 
We should also note in this connection that the Cbandravalli 
Prakrit record of the earliest Kadamba king Mayura^arman 
{Mys. Arch. Surv., AR, 1929, p. 50) which expresses com- 
pound consonants by more than one letter is obviously 
later than the time of the issuers of the Nagarjunikonda and 
Jaggayyapetta records. It is therefore not impossible that 
a Cutu-Satakarni king of BanavasI was the husband of the 
Ikivaku princess Kodabalisiri, daughter of Virapurisadata 
whose inscriptions have been ascribed to the third century 
A.D. Matrimonial alliance with the powerful houses of 
Ujjain and BanavasI certainly strengthened the Iksvakus at 
the time of this monarch. 

King Matharlputra Virapurisadata ruled at least for more 
than nineteen years. We have inscriptions dated in the 6th, 
14th, 15th, 18th and the 20th year of his reign. The 
following are some important inscriptions discovered at 
Nagarjunikonda and dated in his sixth regnal year : — 

I. Record of the erection of a pillar at the Mahacetiya 
of Lord Buddha by Caqjtasiri who was the uterine sister of 
king Vasisthiputra Camtamula I, aunt (pituchd, i.e., 
father’s sister) of king Madharlputra Virapurisadata, wife of 
the Puklya chief Vasisthiputra Khamdasiri and mother of 
Ebaipdasagaraipnaka. The act is said to have been done 

for the attainment of welfare and happiness by all the 
world.” 

II. Record of the erection of a stone-pillar by Bapi- 
sirinika, daughter of Hammasiri (sister of king C&iptamula 
I), and wife of king Virapurisadata. The pillar was erected 
with regard to the queen’s mother Haipmasiri, and for the 

pf attaining the bliss of nirvdryi for herself ; it also 
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records the completion of extensions of the Mahacetiya/ for 
the benefit of the Masters of the Aparamahavinaseliya sect, 
by Reverend Ananda who knew the Dlgha-nikaya and the 
Majjhima-nikaya by heart and was a disciple of the 
Masters of the Ayira-hanigha {drya-sarjigha). The Masters 
of the drya-satfigha are said to have been resident at Paqina* 
gama and to have been preachers and preceptors of the 
Digha-nikdya, Majjhima-nikdya and the five Mdtukas. 

The Digha-nikdya and the Majjhima-nikdya are celebrated 
Pali Buddhist works. The way, however, in which the 
Masters of these Nikayas are mentioned in the Nagarjunikonda 
inscriptions is different from that in which they are general- 
ly referred to in the Buddhist literature. It has, therefore, 
been conjectured by Dr. N. Dutt {Ind. Hist. Quart., VII, 
p. 642) that possibly the inscriptions were concerned with a 
Buddhist sect that was not exactly the Theravada (the Pali) 
School, but had a literature and tradition very similar to 
that School. Dr. Dutt further suggests that the word rndtuka 
(Pali mdtikd, Sanskrit mdtrkd) may be taken to be both the 
Vinaya and AbhidharmaPitakas ; but that the specification of 
the number in pama-mdtuka indicates that here the Vinaya- 
pitaka is meant. It must be noted that five of the principal 
Buddhist Schools, viz., Theravada, Mahliasaka, Haimavata, 
Sarvastivada and Mahasamghika had their Vinaya Pi^aka in 
five divisions (Przyluski, Le Goncile de Rdjagrha, p. 363 ff.). 

The Aparamahavinaseliyas (Aparamahavana^aillyas) * 
have been taken to be the same as the Apara^aillyas whose 

^ Dr. N. Dutt says that the “ period mentioned here (*.e.. the tin e of the Ik§fvakn 
Inscriptions, the 8rd or 4tli century) relates to the subsidiary structures of the main 

atfipa. The stupa itself— the Mahacetiya must be assigned to an earlier 

period *’ {Ind. Hist. Quart , VII, p. 634). Vogel, however, translates niihapitarp 

tna?ti naoakamarp (lit. repairs ) mahdcetiyarn hliarjAhha ca \haptta ti^ as ** this pious 
work {i.e.tnavakama)t the Mahacetiya, was completed and the pillars were erected ” {Ep. 
Ind.f XX, p. 17). Vogel has recently edited some additional Iki^vaku inscriptions 
discovered at Nagarjunikonda in Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 61 ff. 

1 An Amaravati BuddMst pillar inscription (Luders, List, No. 1280) mentions 
one Xcariya 8ftriputa« inhabitant of Mahfifanasala (sic. •sela). 

4 
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pl«ce has beeo referred to by Yuan Chwang as A-fa-lo-shi-lo 
(Watters, On Yuan Chwang' s Travels, II, p. 214). Dr. Dutt 
suggests (op. cit., pp. 648-49) that the Masters of the Ayira- 
havfigha are to be identified with the Mahasamghikas and 
that “ the whole Buddhist establishment at Nagarjunikonda 
belonged to the Mahasaqaghikas.” It is, however, difficult 
to accept the latter suggestion in view of the fact that 
an inscription of the site dated in the 11th year of king 
Ehuvula Catptamula II records the dedication of a vihdra to 
the Masters of the Mahi^asaka sect (Ep Ind., XX, p. 24 : 
imaifi khaniyarp vihdro ca acariyanarp mahisasakanarp 
suparigahe catudisarp saipgharp udisaya sava-satdnarp 
hita-sukhdtharp thapitarp). 

III. Record of the erection of a pillar in the Maha- 
oetiya by Mahatalavarl Adavi-Camtasiri who was the 
daughter of king Camtamiila I, sister of king Virapurisa- 
data and wife of the Dhanaka chief Khamda- 
visakhamnaka. The act is said to have been done with 
regard for both the houses to which she belonged and for 
the attainment of welfare and happiness by herself in both 
the worlds. 

IV. Record of the erection of a stone pillar in the 
Mahacetiya by MahasenapatinI Cula-Camtisirinika (K§udra- 
SantiM), daughter of the Eulabakas and wife of the 
Hiraipfiaka (Hiranyaka) chief, Ehamdacalikireinmanaka. 

V. Record of the erection of a iaila-stamhha by 
MahadevI Rudradhara-bha^tarika who was the daughter of 
the king of Ujjain and evidently the queen of Virapurisa- 
data, for the attainment by herself of welfare and happiness 
and the wealth of Nirvana, — and also of the construction 
of a shrine and receipt of the gift of 170 dlndri-m&§akas by 
Mahatalavarl Camtisiri (sister of king Caintamula I) who 
belonged, by marriage, to the family of the Puklyas. The 
mention of the dlndri-rnd^akas (=^ of a dindra in weight 
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or value ? cf. fanam),^ in an inscription found at Nagar- 
junikonda in the Guntur district of the Madras Presidency, 
is very interesting. As already stated, it is generally held 
that dinara is the Indian designation of some Ku^ana coins 
which were imitated from the Eoman denarius. Again, 
the early Western Saka Satraps, according to many 
scholars, were subordinate to the great Kusana kings. As, 
then, the Ik?vakus appear to have been matrimonially 
connected with the kings of Ujjain, it is not impossible 
that the Kusana coin-designation passed into the Ik§vaku 
kingdom through the country of the Sakas. 

VI. Record of the erection of a pillar by the Maha- 
devi Chathisiri, daughter of king Camtamula’s sister 
Hainmasirinika and wife of king Virapurisadata, for the 
purpose of attaining Nirvana. 

Vn. Record of the erection of a stone-pillar by a 
Mahatalavarl, whose name is not mantioned, but who is 
said to have been the wife of the Mahasenapati, Maha- 
talavara Vasi?thiputra Maha-Kamdasiri (Maha-SkandaM) 
of the Puklya family and the mother of the Mahasenapati 
Mahatalavara Ve^^husiri (Vi§nu^ri). Vogel thinks it 
possible that the Vasi^thiputra Maha-Kamdasiri is identi- 
cal with the Puklya chief K[h]ainciasiri, who is mentioned 
in some inscriptions as the husband of king Carntamula s 
sister Camtisiri, mother of Kbamda-sagaramnaka. This 
identification makes Camtisiri, mother of Khamdasa- 
garaipnaka, a co-wife of the unknown Mahatalavarl who 
was the mother of Ve^husiri. It however seems to me 
that Maha-Kamdasiri was a uterine elder brother of 
K[h]amda8iri. {Of. the names Maha-Oaiiidamukha and 
Cula (fe$«dra)-Oaipdamukha and of Maha-Mula and Cula- 
Mifia in inscription F of Nagarjunikonda) . 


«rinara(a2.tm«r.>tow.iglit(or«lae)? It i, 

fmam w* tonnd to b* tV gr. in wigW (aw Smith. Oatalogu*. P- 315. PI. XXX. ). 
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The Nagarjunikonda inscription dated in the 14th year 
of king Virapurisadata is very important. It records the 
building of a cetiya-ghara (caitya-grha), “ with a flooring of 
slabs, with a caitya and provided with all the necessaries ” 
ini the Cula-dhammagiri-vihara on the Sriparvata, to the 
east of Vijayapuri, by a lay-member Bodhisiri (BodhiM), 
wife of Budhimnaka and daughter of Eevata of Govagama, 
for the acceptance (suparigahe) of the Theris specially of 
Tambapamna (Sanskrit : TamraparnI or °na ; Greek : Tapro- 
bane, i.e., Ceylon) and other Theris who are said to have 
“ caused serenity and happiness ” (pasadaka) to the people 
of, that is, who belonged to, Kasmira, Gamdbara, Cina, 
Cilata, Tosali, Avararnta, Vamga, VanavasI, Yavana (?), 
Damila ( ?) , Palura (?) and Tainbapamni-dipa. It appears that 
these Theris (female ascetics) of Ceylon and other countries 
used to visit this region for purposes of pilgrimage.* 
Many of the countries mentioned in this connection can be 
easily identified.® 

(i) Ka^mlra is the famous country of North-western 
India still known under its ancient name. The boundary of 
the country, however, was not the same in all ages. 

(ii) The kingdom of Gaindhara, according to the 
Rdmdyaria (VII, 113.11; 114.11), lay sindhor= uhhayatah 
pdrive (on both sides of the Indus). We know from the 
Epics and the Purai^as that the great cities of Taki^a^ila 

1 Dr. N. Datt in a learned paper in Jnd. Hwf. Quart. (VII. p. 683 fp.) has objected 
to Dr. Vogers translation of the term pas^aka as ** ooe who conyerts.*’ According to 
him the word refers to the saiotly lives of the nuns that bring joy and peace to the 
people of their conntries. Mr. D. L. Bama (Ind, CulUt I, p. 110) takes the word 
ihariydnarp, as an adjunct to dcariyanafp and interprets as ** to the teachers represented 
by the Theras. exponents of Therav&da.** 

^ It is interesting to note that according to some g&thas of the Mahdvarpsa, XXIX » 
Terse 80 ff., the leading Theras were representatives of towns and countries like 
Rijagaha, Isipatana, Jetavana, Vesftli, Kosaihbi. UjenI, Popphapnra, Kasmira, 
Pallavabhogga (»KificI ?), Yonanagara-Alasanda, Bhodhimsp()a, Vanav&sa and 
Kelisa. We see that the Mahavatpsa list mentions Kasmira, VanavSsa and the Yona 
or TaTMa country which are also included in the Nagarjunikonda list (Jnd. Call.. 
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and Pu9kalavatl belonged to the Gamdhara kingdom. The 
mins of the ancient city of Taksa^ila are situated imme- 
diately to the east of Saraikala, a railway junction twenty 
miles to the north-west of Rawalpindi in the Punjab. 
Puskalavatl (Prakrit : Pukkalaoti ; Greek : Peukelaotis) has 
now been correctly identified with modem Prang and 
Charsadda on the Swat river, seventeen miles to the north- 
west of Peshawar (Schoff, PeripZiis, pp. 183-84), The /onopoda 
of Gamdhara appears to have included the Rawalpindi 
district of the Punjab and the Peshawar district of iiie 
North-West Frontier Province. 

(m) and (iv) Clna and Cil&ta (Kirata) were names 
of the countries inhabited by Mongoloid peoples and situa- 
ted to the east and north-east of India (as regards the 
latter, cf. the Puranic statement, e.g., in Vdyu, 45, 82, 
pnrve kirdtd yasy = dnte paicime yamnds—tatha). Ac- 
cording to the Mahdhhdrata (V. 19.15), Bhagadatta, 
king of Pragjyotisa or Assam, marshalled the Ginas and 
Kiratas in the great battle of Kuruksetra. The name Gina 
is famous in Sanskrit literature. It originated most pro- 
bably from the name of the Tsin dynasty which ruled in 
Ghina from B.G, 255 to 202.^ Gilata is the same as Sans- 
krit Kirata and Greek Kirradai {Periplus, § 62, Ptolemy, 
VII, 2.2), Kirradia (Ptolemy, VII. 2.16) or Tiladai (ib., 
VII. 2. 15). In the Milindapaflho there are two passages 
which mention a number of places that were used to be 
visited by merchants for purposes of trade. In both these 
lists we have the mention of Gina-Gilata. The printed 
text of the Milindapanho, however, reads Gina-vilata ; but 
Sylvain Lbvi {Etudes Asiatique, II, p. 24) has rightly con- 
tended that Vilata is an error for Gilata. The peoples of 
these countries are described by the Periplus as a race of 

» CoBBidering the early n«e of the word in Sanskrit it seems impossible that the 
name was derived from that of tie Later Tsina who ruled in A.D. 266-420 and gSBW^ 
D,Oe Boulgeri Short History of Chirvap p. 877 It.), 
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men with flattened nose, very savage, ’ ’ and by Ptolemy as 
dwarfs with flat face and white skin. 

' (v) The city of Tosala or Tosall is to be identified 

with modern Dhauli (Puri district, Orissa), where a set of 
the Fourteen Rock Edicts of A§oka has been found. The 
nkme Dbauli appears to have sprung from Tosall through 
the intermediate forms Tohali and Dhoali. In literature, 
the country of Tosala is always associated with (South) 
Eosala (modern Raipur, Bilaspur and Sambalpur districts). 
Some mediaeval inscriptions (Ep. Ind.,TX, p. 286 ; XV, p. 2) 
mention Uttara-Tosala and Daksina-Tosala. The country 
is to be identified with the Puri district, and parts of the 
adjoining districts, of Orissa. 

The city is generally taken to be the same as the To- 
salei metropolis which was, according to the Geography 
of Ptolemy, situated in trans-Gangetic India. Vogel may 
be right in identifying it with Dosara of Ptolemy and 
Dosarene of the Periplus. 

(vi) Avaramta (Aparanta) is now generally identified with 
Northern Konkan. It had its capital at Surparaka, modern 
Sopara in the Thana district of the Bombay Presidency. 

(cii) Vogel appears to be wrong when he says that 
“ Vanga is the ancient name of Bengal.” It seems to me 
impossible that the whole of the modern Presidency of 
Bengal was meant by the term Vaipga in the third century 
A.D. The country of Vainga may be identified with 
Central and Eastern Bengal, along with a part of Southern 
Bengal (Ray Chaudhuri, Indian Antiquities, p. 184 ff.). 

(viii) The country of VanavasI {Bom. Gaz., I, ii, p. 278, 
n.* 2) appears to be the same as modern (North) Kanara. The 
capital is to be identified with the modern town of Banavasi 
in ■ the North Kanara district of the Bombay Presidency. 
Vogel seems to be wrong in identifying it with " Banavasi, 
a village or small town in the Shimoga district of the 
Mysore state ” (Ep. Ind.^^ XX, p. 8) 
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(ix) The exact situation of the Yavana country (that 
is, the country inhabited by the Yavanas or Yaunas, the 
Greeks) is not yet known. It is not certain whether 
Yavana means here the ancient dominions of the Greek 
emperors of Syria, or the land of the Yonas referred to in 
the third Bock Edict of Asoka, or the Far Eastern 
Yavana country (Northern Annam), or any settlement of the 
Graeco-Romans somewhere in South India.’ According to 
the Mahahharata (XII. 207. 43), we know, the country^ of 
the Yaunas lay in the Uttarapatha. The city of Alasanda, 
mentioned in the Mahavamsa, has been identified by Geiger 
with Alexandria founded by Alexander the Great near 
Kabul (Geiger, Mahdmrrisa, p. 194). According to the Milin- 
dapanho, the Indo-Greek king Menander (Milinda) was born 
at Kalasigama in the dipa of Alasanda or Alexandria 
{Trei\cknev, Milindapauho, pp. 82-83). The capital where 
Menander ruled was at Sakala, modern Sialkot in the Punjab. 
The Indian Yavana country may possibly be the same as 
Alasanda of the Indian literature, which appears to have 
been somewhere about modern N.W.P.P. and Afghanistan. 

(.r) and (xi) The reading of the names Damila and 
Palura is not quite certain. Damila, however, can be no 
other than the country of the Tamil people. Palura, 
if the reading be accepted, may be identified with Ptolemy’s 
Paloura {Geography, YII. i, § 16), which has been taken to 
be the Dravidian form of the name of the famous city, 
Dantapura, the ancient capital of Kalihga. Cf. Pal (tooth) 
+ ur (city) = Danta (tooth) +pura (city). But we cannot be 
definite on this point. First because the reading is doubtful ; 
secondly, the connection of the name with Dantapura is 

^ Id coDDoctioD with Sabadeva*8 dtgvijaya in the south, the Mchdbhdfata (1, 31, 
71-72) mentions a “ city of the Yavanas ” together with the oountries of the P4^<Jya§. 
Keralas, KaliAgas and others. The Mthndapaflho list mentiong Yona, Parama-yona 
and Alasanda ; one of the two Yonas may be identical with Yayana (Northern Annam) 
mentioned in the Nagarakridgama along with Camp® (Southern Annam) and Kamboj# 
(Cambodia). See R. C. Majumdar, Suvar^advtpa, pp. 66, 186. 
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conjectural ; and thirdly, Dantapura is known to have been a 
city, while all the names in our list appear to designate countries 
or provinces. The site of Dantapura has not been definitely 
identified. We have reference to the Dantapuravasaka in 
the Purle plates of the Gabga king Indravarman (6th cen- 
tury A.D.), edited in Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 361, where it has 
been suggested that the name survives in that of the fort of 
Dantavaktra near Chicacole in the Ganjam district of the 
Madras Presidency. The Jirjingi copper-plate grant of 
Indravarman was also issued from Dantapura. Oldham 
identifies Paloura with a village called Paluru about six 
miles north-east of Ganjam (J. B. 0. B. S., XXII, p. 1 ff.). 

SrIparvata( = Nagarjunikonda, according to many), where 
the Cula-dhainmagiri-vihara was built, does not appear to be 
the same as the Srlsaila in the Kurnool district of the Madras 
Presidency. Vijayapurl (the Iksvaku capital, according to 
some) which was situated to the west of Srlparvata was 
possibly the city “ once situated in the valley of Nagarjuni- 
kopda.” ^ 

The same updsikd Bodhisiri here claims also the con- 
struction of a chaitya-shrine at theKulaha-vihara, a shrine for 
the Bodhi-tree at the Sihala-vihara, one cell at the Great 
Dharpmagiri, a rmindapa-pillar at the Mahavihara, a hall for 
religious practices at Devagiri, a tank, a veranda and a mandapa 
at Puvasela, a stone-mandapa at the eastern gate of the great 
Caitya at Kantakasola or °sela, three cells at Hirumuthuva, 
seven cells at Papila, and a sione-mandava at Puphagiri. 

The localities mentioned in this connection cannot all be 
satisfactorily identified. The name of the Kulaha-vihara 
reminds us of the Kulahaka family which, as we have 
suggested above, was probably matrimonially connected with 
the Iksvakus. The Sihala (Simbala, i.c., Ceylou)-vihara 
appears to have been a convent “ founded either by a Sin- 


1 An Amaravati ioacription (Liidersi No. 1285) mentions Vijajapura. 
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balese, or more probably, for the accommodation of Sin- 
halese monks.” This Sihala-vihara contained a shrine for 
the Bodhi-tree iBodhivfksQ-pras&dd) . It is interesting to 
note that the Bodhi-tree is a necessary adjunct of the 
Ceylonese viharas even at the present time. Puvasela 
(Purva^aila) is mentioned by Yuan Chwang as Fu-p’o-shi-lo, 
where resided a Buddhist sect known as the Purva^ailiyas. 
The Purva^aillya acaryas have been referred to in a frag- 
mentary pillar inscription discovered at Alluru in the 
Nandigram taluka of the Kistna district. Kantakasela has 
been rightly taken to be the same as the emporium 
Kantakassiila mentioned by Ptolemy {Geography, VII, i, 15) 
immediately after the river Mais61os (the Krishna) in the 
land called Mais61ia (Masulipatam). Kantakassula has been 
identified with the town of Ghanta^ala which lies between 
the village of Guduru and the mouth of the Krishna (c/. 

Ptolemy’s location : Mouth of the river Mais61os 

Kantakassula, a mart Koddoura (loc. cit.)} Mr. 

Rea discovered (South Indian Antiquities, p. 132) at this place 
the remains of a stupa which, he thought, date from the 
beginning of the Christian era. The remains almost 
certainly belong to the Great Caitya mentioned in these in- 
scriptions. Puphagiri is probably the same as Puspagiri in 
the Cuddapah district (4 n. Rep. S. Ind. Ep., 1926-27, p. 73). 

The Nagarjunikonda inscription, dated in the 18th year 
of king Virapurisadata, records the building of “a stone- 
hall, surrounded by a cloister and provided with every 
necessary at the foot of the Mahacetiya ” for the acceptance 
of the Aparamahavinaseliyas, by the Mahatalavari Camtisiri, 
sister of king Camtaraula I, wife of the Puklya chief 
Vasisthlputra Kbamdasiri and mother of Khamdasagaram- 
naka, desiring the longevity, strength and victory of her 

^ An Amaravati inscription (Liiders, No. lOOC) luentions Ka^akaiola, evidently 
the same as Eaxptakaseia. 

6 
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own son-in-law (apano jdmdtuka), king Matharlputra Vira- 
purisadata, and for the attainment of hita and sukha in both 
the worlds by herself. As we have said above, it is to be 
noted that an inscription of the 6th year of king Virapurisa- 
data calls Camtisiri the king’s pitucha (father’s sister) ; 
here, however, the king is represented as the son-in-law of 
the lady. Vogel therefore thinks that Virapnrieadata married 
his cousin, a daughter of his aunt Camtisiri, between the 
6th and l‘8th years of his reign. 

A carved pillar was erected in the 20th year of Virapurisa- 
data’s reign in memory of his dead (saga-gata) father by the 
latter’s sisters, mothers and consorts. Some figures in the 
reliefs carved on the pillars have been taken to represent 
king Camtamulal (Ep. Ind., XXI, pp. 63-64). 

The Jaggayyapetta inscriptions are dated in the 20th 
year of king Virapurisadata. The royal genealogy is not 
given in these inscriptions. They record the erection of 
five ayaka-tharfihhas (entrance-pillars) at the eastern gate of 
the Mahacetiya of Lord Buddha, by the manufacturer 
{avesani) Sudatha (Siddhartha) resident of the village of 
Maha-Kadurura and son of the manufacturer Nakacada 
(Nagacandra) of Nadatura in the Kamaka-ratha. Eamaka^ 
ratha seems to be the same as the Earmara^t^A of later 
inscriptions. As for the suffix -ka, we may notice the 
passages ujanikd-rnahard(ja)-hdlikd and vanavdsaka-mahdrdja, 
etc., of the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions. Karmara^fra has 
been identified with the northern part of Nellore and sogth- 
ern part of Guntur district. 



IV 

EhUVULA CiMTAMULA 11. 

King Matharlputra Virapurisadata was succeeded by his 
son Ehuvula Camtamula, born of queen Vasistbl Bhatideva. 
It is interesting to note that the custom of naming a 
grandson after his grandfather was prevalent among the 
Southern Iksvakus, as it was in many other ruling dynasties 
of ancient India. It has been noticed by Dr, Hirananda 
Sastri {Ep. Ind., XX, p. 6, n. 2) that this custom is 
sanctioned by Patanjali’s Mahdhhdsya (I. i. 1) where we 
have tripurusdnukam ndmakrtam kurydt ; Kaiyata on this 
passage has pitd. tasya ye trayah purusds — tdn = anukdyaty= 
abhidhatte. 

Several inscriptions of king Vasisthiputra Ehuvula 
Camtamula II have been discovered, some at Nagarjuni- 
kondaandone at an adjacent place called Kottampalugu. The 
Nagarjunikonda inscriptions, dated in the 2nd regnal year of 
the king, record the establishment of a vihdra. by the 
Mahadevi Bhatideva, daughter-in-law of king Vasisthiputra 
Camtamula I, wife of king Matharlputra Virapurisadata and 
mother of king Vasisthiputra Ehuvula Camtamula IIj for 
the dcdryas of the Bahusutiya sect. The Bahusutlyas were 
a branch of the Mahasamghikas. 

The Kottampalugu inscription, dated in the 11th regnal 
year of king Ehuvula Camtamula II, records the construction 
of a vihdta by Kodabalisiri, MahadevI of the Maharaja of 
Vanavasaka, granddaughter of king Camtamula I, daughter 
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of king Virapurisadata and sister of king Ehuvula Camta- 
mula 11, for the acceptance of the acaryas of the Mahi- 
^asaka sect. The Ik^vaku princess Kodabalisiri . as we 
have noticed above, was possibly the queen of a Cutu-Sata- 
karni king of Banavasl. The Buddhist sect of the Mahl- 
^asakas is mentioned also in other early inscriptions. 
A sanighdrdma is known to have been built for the Mahi^a- 
saka acaryas somewhere in the Punjab, when the Huna 
king Toramana was ruling {Ep. Ind., I, p. 239). 
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Im ortance of the iKsviKU Period. 

The Iksvaku inscriptions discovered at Jaggayyapetta 
in the Kistna district and Nagarjunikonda in the Guntur 
district are of great importance for the history of Buddhism. 

Dr. Dutt thinks (Ind. Hist. Quart., V, p. 794) that the 
site of Nagarjunikonda was a famous resort of Buddhism 
in the early years of the Christian era and, probably, also 
an early centre of Mahayana. “ Just as Bodh-Gaya grew 
up on the hank of the Neranjara as a very early centre of 
Hinayana and a place of pilgrimage for the early Buddhists, 
so also did Amaravatl 'extending to Jaggayyapetta) and 
Nagarjunikonda on the bank of the Kr§na (including the 
tributary Paler) as a flourishing centre of proto-Mahayana 
in the pre-Christian and the early Christian era and a 
place of pilgrimage for the later Buddhists.” The construc- 
tion of the Amaravatl stupa, with its enlargements, deco- 
rations and railings, is placed between cArca 2nd century 
B.C. and 2nd century A.D. (Burgess, Arch. Surv. South. 
Ind.,^pp. 122-23), while that of the stupas of Jaggayyapetta 
and Nagarjunikonda has been placed in or before the 3rd or 
4th century A.D. (Ep. Ind., XX, p. 2 ; Ind. Hist. Quart 
VII, p. 634). 

The stTipas of Amaravatl appear to have been built at 
the time of Siitavahana suzerainty. That the later 
Satavahanas, who were possibly Brahmanist in faith, 
showed great favour towards the Buddhists is known to all 
readers of the Satavahana inscriptions. They appear to 
have had strong Buddhist leaning, if some of them were not 
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actually Buddhist themselves. The successors of the later 
Satavahanas, the early Ik^vakus, were however staunch 
followers of the Brahmanical faith. Vasisthiputra Camta- 
mula I, as we have seen, has been credited with the per- 
formance of the agnihotra, agnis^oma, vdjapeya and 
aivamedha sacrifices. Evidently Buddhism suffered during 
the reign of this king. 

With the accession of Ma^barlputra Virapurisadata on 
the Ikfvaku throne, a new era began with the Buddhists of 
the Kistna-Guntur region. The great stupas of Jaggayya- 
petta and Nagarjunikonda were built, repaired or extended, 
and Buddhist Therls were coming for pilgrimage from all 
the Buddhist countries of the world to this centre of 
Buddhism. The mention of Sibala-vibara and of the 
dedication of a cetiyaghara specially to the Theris of Ceylon 
points to the good relation that must have existed between 
the Buddhist communities of the Iksvaku country and their 
co-religionists of the Island of Ceylon. Thus we see. 
Buddhism was in its heyday at the time of the later 
Iksvakus. 

The existence of such relations among the Buddhist 
communities of the different countries can be accounted for 
from the sea-trade which was carried on between the ports 
of Ceylon and other countries on tbe one hand and those 
situated on the mouths of the Krishna and the Godavari on 
tbe other. Kantakasela, tbe great emporium on tbe bank 
of the Krishna, appears to have played a large part in 
this international trade. Dr. Vogel seems to be right in 
thinking that this trade was largely responsible for the 
flourishing state of Buddhism in this part of India {Ep. 
Ind., XX, p. 10). 

The collapse of Buddhism in the lower Krishna valley 
appears to have begun with the decline of the Iksvaku power. 

As a cause of this collapse, Vogel refers to the “ rising 
of the powerful dynasties devoted to Brahmanism like the 
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Falla va in the South and the Chalukya in the west.” It 
must however also be added that the immediate successors 
of the Ik^vakus in the rule of Andbradesa were all 
staunch Brahmanist. After the decline of the Iksvakus, we 
know, the Kistna-Gunlur region passed to the Brhat- 
phalayanas and the Pallavas. Both of these dynasties were 
Brahmanical Hindu, and the latter claimed to have per- 
formed the aivamedha sacrifice which is evidently a sign 
of aggressive Hinduism. Brhatphalayana Jayavarman,- as 
we shall see, was a devotee of Lord Mahe^vara. The 
Pallava king Sivaskandavarman is known to have performed 
not only the Brahmanical sacrifices, A^vamedha and 
Agnistoraa, but also the Vajapeya {Ep. Ind., I, p. 2). The 
significant boast of the early Pallava princes of liaving been 
Hhanwa-maharaja and Kciliyuga-dos-dvasanna-dharinm-od- 
dharana-nitya-^annaddha undoubtedly refers to the fact 
that they were determined to purify their Brahmanical 
faith from the influence of heretical doctrines like Buddhism. 
Not a single king of the Salankayana and Visnukundin 
lines is as yet known to have Buddhist leaning. On the 
contrary, we have a SalaAkayana king who performed one 
A4vamedha sacrifice and a Visnukundin king who performed 
no less than eleven A^vamedhas and thousand Agnistomas. 
The decline of Buddhism in the Andhra country is also 
evidenced by the account of the celebrated Chinese pilgrim 
Yuan Chwang who visited An-to-lo (Andhra) and To-na- 
kie-tse-kia (Dbanyakataka) or Ta-An-to-lo (Mahandhra) in 
639 A.D. and resided at the capital of the latter for many 
months” (see An. Rep, S, Ind. Ep., 1913-14, p. 38). 
Nevertheless Buddhism did not die away all at once. 
The Buddhist faith of an Ananda king of Guntur, who 
appears to have ruled about the end of the 4th century or 
the beginning of the 6th, clearly shows that Buddhism 
lingered in the Andhra country, although the glory it 
enjoyed at the time of the later Satavahanas and thelk?vakus 
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was long a thing of the past. Later traces of Buddhism in 
tlie Amaravati region are found in the Amaravati pillar 
inscription (S. Ind. Ins., 1, pp. 26-27) of the Pallava chief 
Siiphavarman (c. A. D. 1100), probably a vassal of 
Kulotturiga Cola I (Sewell, List, p. 90), and another 
Amaravati pillar inscription of Kota Keta II, from which 
we know that “ Buddhist worship at the old stupa was still 
maintained and Keta II gave grants in its support ” {Ep. 
Ind., VI, p. 146 ; Sewell, op. cit , s. v. A.D. 1182). Another 
inscription records the grant of a lamp to the Buddhist 
stupa of Amaravati, made by Bayyala, daughter of the 
Natavadi chief Rudr.i. This also shows that Buddhist 
worship was maintained in the Andhra country as late as 
A.D. 1234 (Sewell, op. cit., p. 141). 



CHAPTER il, 

THE BRUATPHALi YANAS, 

1 

J AYAVAMMA { = JaYAVARMAN). 

A coppcr-piate grant of a raja {mahaiaja, according to 
tbe legend of tbe seal attached to the plates) named 
Jayavamma, who belonged to tlie Brhatphalayana gotra, was 
discovered at Kondamudi in tlie Tenali talnJca <if the Kistm 
district {Ep, Ind,, VI, p. 315).* No other king of this family 
is as yet known from in'^criplions or other sources. 

As regards the date of king Jayavarman, Hultzsch says 
(J.OC. cit.) : The alphabet of his inscription shows that 

be must lia.ve lived in the same period as the Pallava king 
Sivaskandayarman wlx) issued ll^e Mayadavolu platea 
Euitlier, the language and phraseology of the inscription 
are so similar to tlie Nasik inscriptions of Gautarolputra 
Satakarni (Nos, 4 and 5) and Vasi^thlputra Fuiuoinyi 
(No. 3) that Jayavarman’s date cannot have been very 
distant from that of those two Andhra kings. The archaic 
Sanskrit alphabet of tl)e seal of the new plates is corrobora- 
tive evidence in the same direction,” King Jayavarmaa 
Bfhatphalay'ana may be placed about the closing years of 
the third and the. begianing of the fourth century A. D. 

^ Accofidingi to Sewell p. jnit pv^sihk tint the paine 

Jvyavarman) mny liave boi a aasuroed by Bappa (?.<?, father cf Pallava 

Stvaakandmvarman.'^ The suggestioa l.owetor is utterly ubteuehle io vuw of the 
fact that Jayavarmaa of tbe Koudaraudi plates b loDged to tin BlpbatpbaUjaoe 
gotra while tbe Pallavas ore known to have belonged to the Bh&caivtia gjotra. See 
rt’y note in Joum. Andhra Jiutt. Hes Soc., Vlll, p. 106, 

6 
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fThe grant was issued in the lOtli year of Jayavarman’s 
reign from the vijaya-sJeandhatara (victorious camp) of 
Kudura (modern Guduru, 4 miles north-west of Masuli- 
patam) which seems to be the same as Koddoura, mentioned 
in the Geography of Ptolemy (VII, i, 151 as a place in 
'Mais61ia (Masulipatam).* 

The Kondamudi plates record an order of king Jayavar- 
man, who has been described as mahessara-pada-parigahita 
and was, therefore, evidently a devotee of Siva (Mahe^vara), 
to the vapata (vydprta) at Kudura to execute the grant of 
a Brahraadeya (religious gift to BrRhmanas) made by the 
king. Vydprta, according to Hemachandra, is the same as 
niyogin, dyukta and kannasaciva (cf. niyogi karmasaciva 
dyukto vydprta^ = ca sah). A vydprta was therefore an execu- 
tive oflBcer. The Brahraadeya was made of the village of 
Pamlura (Panduru in the Bandar or Masulipatam taluka 
according to Dubreuil) in Kudurahara, i.e., the dhdra or 
district of Kudura (cf. Satavahani-hara in the Myakadoni 
inscription of Pulumavi, Ep, Ind., XIV, p. 154). It is 
therefore apparent that the vydprta was in charge of the 
Kudura district and held bis office at the chief town of the 
same name. 

Scholars think that Kudurahara of the Kondamudi grant 
is the same as the Kudrahara-visaya of the Salankayana 
inscriptions and Gudrahara, Gudravara and Gudrara of 
later inscriptions. The identification may not be impossible. 
It is, in that case, necessary to think that Kudurahara which 
originally meant “ the dhdra of Kudura ” gradually came 
to be used as a place-name itself ; because Kudrahara (not 
Kudura) was the name of the visaya (province) at the time 
of the Salahkayanas.* According to Dubreuil this province 

I The town of EadQra ia also mentioned in en ioecrlption of (see 

Xifidere, Liil, No. 1296). 

t Compete Ebetaka dh#ra ai(d Ebetitkehira «if«ya (Bomb, I, PI. ij, 

f. S89). 
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comprised roughly the present Bandar (Masulipatam)' taluka. 
This region, occupied once by the Brhatphalayanas, was* 
as we shall see later on, in the possession of the Salah- 
kayanas of VefigI in the 5th century A. D. 

The recipients of the Brahmadeya were the following 
Brahmans : — Gotama-gota-ia 3 apara * Savagataja (Sarva- 
guptarya), Savigija of the Tanava (Tanavya) gotra ; Goginaja 
and Bhavamnaja of the Kodina (Kaun(Jin}’a) gotra ; 
Rudavtnhuja (Rudravifnvarya) of the Bharadaya (BhSra- 
dvaja) gotra, Rudaghosaja (Rudraghosarya) of the Opamaqi- 
nava (Aupamanyava gotra) ; Isaradataja (I^varadattarya) of 
the Karanhayana (Karsnayana) gotra ; and Khaipdarudaja 
(Skandarudrarj'a) of the Kosika (Kau^ika) gotra. The 
affix - fl;a ( = or^fi) added to the names of these BrShmanas 
survives even to the present time in Madrasi names like 
Venkayya (Vehkarya), Ramayya (Ramarya), etc., and in 
the surname Ayyar ( = Arya). 

The pariharas (immunities) granted are interesting to 
note. They are apavesa, momasa, alonakhadaka, aratha- 
savinayika, etc. Apavesa is evidently the same as abhatapra- 
vesa (exemption from the entrance of an army) of other 
South Indian inscriptions. Military authorities generally 
called upon the villagers to meet their demands ; this fact 
is proved by a record of Mabasamantadhipati Santivarman 
of Banavasl. Good governments therefore tried to minimise 
the exactions of the soldiers by preventing them from 
entering the villages. Sukra (V. 84) says that soldiers 
should encamp outside a village and should not enter 
villages except on official business. Anomasa has been 
taken to mean exemption from being meddled with.”' 
The third parihSra, viz., alonakhadaka, made the village 
free from being dug for salt. The salt-mines of the country 

1 word jd,yip<iT<i$ iocordiog to Sftiiskrit lexicODSi mofiDB kdmukOf which 
meaning doee not seem to be applicable here. Hultzsch thinks that the passage possibllf 
means a ** gfhtuth^ belonging to the Gantama-gotra ** Ind., VI, p. 316), 
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m»ereieti^ently properly of tLe king. The term arathasavu 
. noifiJca hvis heen tranelaicd by Senart as "not to be inter- 
iwed by the District Police." * 

The grant was executed by the mahatagivara,mahadanda- 
ndyaka (field*nQarshal ?) Dhapahanavaipma. Mahdtagivara, 

^ A leiTiied discuBsion on the Bubj'cct of panhdras by Senart Jb to be fonnd in Ep. 
l»d.»Tir, f»p. 65-r6, ** The cognate iDsci^lpiioDs I tve no doubt as In tbe pririlegeo 
which were eKfresaly mentioned here ; we hate 4o restore anotn<Nfam alifnakhadaharit 
arathdsa^vmcpiiraifi saicafdtepifihdrtko^. The iBrnelation is leas ccrt«^in than tli« 
reading. Bcgrarding apavesaiv, in Sanskrit aprare-^ yarp , it is siifScient fo refer to l>rr 
jpleet’s Ovpia InscTip^ictiStp, 9St no*e. Aticmasa npresf^nia anavamri/!yam ; its cer- 
itain eqniraStnt in later terminologT, namelj, s&masfardjaktydiidrp ahaslcprakfhepanh 
fOTp (ibid,, p. 17l»Totc) aeema to imp’y that tbe royal officers were prohibited from 
taking poasesskin of anything beh nging to tbe village. For ahnahhadaka tbe later 
inscfiptions offer peveral equivalents aTavanakrenikhanaka wl kb Piihler (p. 101) las 
already quoted (Dr. Fleet 'a No. ffff, I. 28, and No. 66), aJcfiagvlacfichhohha in line 0*2 
of the plates of divaskaodavarmao (Ep, Ind., Vol. I, p. 0) and salohahcandkara in 
line 17 of tbe pistes of Govindaebandra (ihid.t Vol. IV., p. 106). These words nre far 
frem dear ; hut if we remember the fact that the production of salt is a ro)a1 monr^poly 
tBuhler in Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 2, note) and tbe details quoted by Bbagwanlal iBotn- 
hay Gazetteer, Vol. XVI, p. ^56, p. 179) legarding the manner of digging the soil for 
salt which prevailed in the \ery region of our inscription?, it ®eerrjB to me that tl.p ex* 
planat en propeacd by Bbagwanlal, viz., almenakhdtaka whh tl e Prakrit softening -of 
Onto d, is quite satiftfactory. The ob'ect of tbia immunity would thus be to deny to 
the repreaentatives of tbe king the right of digging pits for extracting salt. 

” The next term seems to be written in our inscriptions arathasavinayika or 
Hvina/eika ; but lioe 11 of the grant of Sivaskandavarnian {Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 6) dis- 
tiaotly reads araiihamrpvmQy%katp. In stating that this sf ellirg excluded his earlier 
explanation, Bbhler did not suggest another instead of it. I do Dot know any parallel 
expression which clears up this one finally. The word seems to represent erdshtrasaih- 
Hnayika ; but etymoiogy alone is an unsafe guide in tbe interpretation of technical 
taxms. Vtnsfi is only used in a moral sense. Could we think of ttac slating : 'exempt* 
td from the police, the magistrate of the district {rdsfi^ra ; con>pare Dr. Fleet’s Gvpta 
Inscfipticns, p. *82, nofd, or of ihe rdsh^rin'' f This would remind us of those grants 
in wbtrib, on the btber hand, it is stated that the right'of punishing thefts and offen- 
ces ia reserved by :he king, or of those in which the right to punish the * ten offences ' 
{iodaidparadha ; see, e.g., the Alina plates, 1. 67 in Dr. Fleet's Gupta Intcriptione, 
p. 1TB, and the Deo-Barauhik inscription, 1. 17 ; »6td., p.^17) is transferred to the 
dense. At least I he^e wothing more plausible to suggest. It is well known that the 
Afferent formulas of immunities were vaiaable and always incomplete And it is not 
to be wondered at that they should be suxnmed up in s oomprehensive and general ex- 
pression like sarvajdtapdrihdrtka. Elsewhere tbe texts are more precise in stating 
IflMt there ore ei^lhteen kinds of ixDtnunitftes. It will be enouifh to quote tbe in- 
dtri p dto n s ^ the Pallavas, anH notably that of *ditiaknndarfsrman, ifbich mads 
aUbdrasaj&tipartJkdm *\Ep, Ind„ Vbl. I, p. 6).” 
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according to Vogel, is a mistake for Mahdtalavara which 
occurs so many times in the inscriptions of the Iksvakus 
(see abore). Possibly it was tie custom for an oflScial to 
w'rite down the oral order of the king {atiycna dnaiaiip). 
The grant is said to bave been signed by tlie king himself 
(sayatp, chato). 

The seal attached to the Kondamudi plates has, in the 
eentre, a trident in relief (the handle of w-hich seems to end 
in an arrow), a bow (?), the crescent of the moon and an 
indistinct sjmbol of roughly triangular -shape. Round the 
margin of the seal n ns a 'Sanskiit legend in archaic 
characters which differ totally ficm these en ployed cn the 
plates {Ep. Ind., VI, p. 315). This dilTeience is possibly 
dtie to the fact that the seals were kept ready in the king’s 
record oflBce and were attached to tie plates when the latter 
were prepared. Hultszch appears to suggest that the seal 
is much dider than the plates. The Sanskrit legend how- 
ever seems to show that the seal cannot be placed much 
earlier than 300 A.D. 
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Capital c p the B?HAirHALiYAKAS.^ 

The only coppcr-plale grant of the Pybatphalayana 
dynasty, belonging to king Jayavaipnaa (« Jayavarman) 
Byhatphalayana, was discovered, as we have alieady seen, 
at ICoudamudi a place in tl e 1 eiiali taluka of the ICistna 
district {Ep. Ind,, VI., p. 315). We have also seen that the 
grant was issued in the lOih regnal year of Jayavairima 
irom vi^aya-khamdhavara nagard Kudmalo, i.e. from the 
vijaya-ikandhdvara at the city of Kudura. It is for this 
reason that scholars have taken Kudura (n odern Guduru 
ntar Masulipatam) to be the capital where the Brhat- 
phalayanas ruled. I’rof. Dubreuil, as for instance, writes : 
“The Kondamudi plates (Ep. Jnd., Vol. VI, p. 315) aie 
dated in the 10th year of king Jayavarman of the Brhat- 
pbalayanas, who reigned at Kudura ; ’’ and ag .iu : “ the 

town of Kudura, which was the capital of Jayavarman in the 
III century of the Christian era, is but the modern village 
of Guduru which is 4 miles west-north- west of Masuli- 
patam and G miles from Gha^ta^ala ’’ {Anc. Hist. 

Dec., pp. 84-66). The Professor has rightly identified 
the place with Koddoura in the country of Maisolia 
(Masulipatam), mentioned in the Geography of Ptolemy. 

It is, however, interesting to note that Koddoura 
136° 11° 20' has been mentioned not as a metropolis, but 
as an ordinary place in Maisolia {Geog., VII, i, 16) by 
Ptolemy who is believed to have written his Geography 
about the middle of the 2nd century A.D. The archaic 

1 Mj paper oo the cepital of the BrhatpbtlSyanai was original]; pnblisbed in 
Joum. Andhra Htsf, Res, See,, VII, pp. ITM. There however Jejavarmao was 
placed a little earlier. 
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characters used on the seal of the Kondamudi grant 
and its phraseological connection with the grants of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and Vasisthlputra Puluniavi, as 
well as its language and script, assign the grant to about 
300 A.D. Should we then believe that the Brhat- 
phalayonas became a ruling power just after the decline 
of the Satavahaiias in the early years of the 3rd century 
A.D. and established themselves at Kudura (Koddoura) 
from where they issued charters as early as the end of the 
third or the beginning of the 4th century ? It is, however, 
far more natural to think that they were originally a 
local ruling power under the suzerainty of the Satavahanas 
and gradually rose to prominence during and after the 
latter’s decline. 

The city of Kudura has been called a vijaija-slcandhavara 
in the Kondamudi grant. The word skandhavara generally 
means “a camp ; ” but according to the lexicographer 
Hemacandra it may also signify “ a metropolis.” While 
on expedition, oriental kings are known to have held 
court in camps ^ The use of the term skandhavara in the 
sense of a metropolis is most probably due to such a 
practice. Skandhdvdra (as sometimes also possibly the 
term vdsaka) appears to mean a temporary residence, and 
therefore a temporary capital, of a king.* It is, therefore, 

' For the ooart of the MughttU* see General History of the Mogol Empire (extract- 
ed from Memoirs of M. Msoouchi) by F. F. Catrou (BaAgahftsI Edn.), p. 3d5ff. *' As 
VisapuT was at th^it^e of writing these Memoirs the theatre of war against the 
Sevagi, Orangzeb removed his ooart and armies thither.**— *p. 813. C/. also ** Daring 
these years (i.e., the years of Asiatic campaign) Alexander’s camp was his court and 
capital, the political centre of his empire— a vast city rolling along over mountain 
and river through Central Asia*** — J. R. Bury, History of Greece for Beginners^ 
1915, p. 429. . 

* It is interesting .in this connection to refer to Yuan Chwang's account of the 
capital of Mabara^^ra (Mo^-ho-la-ch’a) under Palake4in II (Pu-lo-ki-she) of the Western 
Galukya dynasty (Beal, Bud. Records of the Western Worldt If, p. 335 ; also his Lif$ 
of Hfuen Tsiang, p. 146). From the inscriptions of the Calukyss and their inveterate 
enemy, the Pallavaa, there can be no doubt that the capital of Pulake4.n II was st 
YItapi, modern BAdami in the Bijapur distriet of the Bombay Preaidency. Now, 
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very doubtful whether the vijaya skandhavara of kiijg' 
J^ayavaman Bybatphalayana could be the permanent capital 
o£ the Bfhatphalayauas. 

The town of KudQra, which was tlie political centre 
of- Ettdnrabara, i.e., the Kudura district, has been identi- 
fied, as we l»ve already seen, with a village in the Bandar 
or Masulipatam taluka. The find of the plates at Kondnmudi > 
appears to prove that this region was a part of the Brbat- 
phalayana kingdom in about 300 A.D. The capital of* 
the Brhatphalayanas seems therefore not to hive been- 
very far from the Masulipatain region. 

In this conneetion it is very interesting to note that 
Ptolemy makes mention of the metropolis of Pitundra (135° 
12°) in the country of the people called MaisoJoi (Geog.,- 
VII. i, § 93>. In op. cit.y § 79, tbeMaisoloi are placed near 
the country of the SalakSnoi (ISalaAkayanas of Ve^i) and 
in § 15 their country has been called Maisolia (Masnli^ 
patam). Their metropolis,. Pitundra, has been identified 
Ijy Sylvaia Lfevi with Pihunda of the UtUrddhyiyana and 
Pithuipda of the Hathigumpha inscription of king Khar-a- 
vela (Ind. And , 1926, p. 145); We have seen that the 
B{.'bat^mlayanas ruled over the Masulipatam region, which 
is to be identified! with Maisdlia of Ptolemy. Pitundra 
the capital of Mais&lia- in the time of Ptolemy (middle of 
the 2nd century) appears therefore almost certainly to have 
been the capital of the family of Jayavarman Brhatpba- 


tb« aamyfitikigft f>r B&dIkmU m acbokn do not to tba deaoriptton 

givan by tbe CbiDesa pilgrim, aod itadJatooca tenn Broach (i85 milat) is altogatber 
iDcoa Mao aaunHte wt^b tlie dtalas?* of lOJQ h (about t6J laileali aa specified} by Yuaa 
Ctiwang. Scholars therefore now irenerally agree with the view of Fleet that the Iowa 
is gaeatiota i» Nasik , shodt 128* oof as* to ibe aootliraaat of Broach. Fleet seema to be 
riglii wheo ha an|{geats : We fabee tiienffofe. to look fbr aocoe sobordioata bUk* 

ioipartaiittawfi, fartathaneitbaf Bififtai, whid»wstmiata|»Bly of aa the 

capital by BEioea TaUtng ; naalr ptobabfy bacaoae it was tha basis of tba opesstkm 
ag^iast HBfsbaeatdbaaa of Kaatmf. sadbeevnsa ia coBEcotica with these 
PaliiRtj II liappafliedtofbetiiamai|>t1iatUM^ Ger.,!, p. mh 
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liyana, ruler of the Masulipatam region in the end of the 
3rd or the beginning of the 4th century. 

If we now accept the reading Pithumda in a passage 
of the Hathigumpha inscription, (line 11) of Kbaravela 
and the interpretation that king Kharavela of Kaliftga 
besieged the city of Pithumda, it is not impossible to think 
that the Bjrhatphalayanas were ruling at Pithunda® Pitundra 
as early as the time of Kbaravela (•2nd or 1st century B.C.) . 


7 



CHAPTER III. 


THE ANANDAS. 

T 

HlRA^f YAO ARBHA . ^ 

As the word Hiraifyagarbha has some bearing on the 
question of the geneaIo;-y of kings whom we call the 
Anandas, we shall deal with this term first. 

According to Sanskrit Lexicons, the word Hiraipya- 
garbha has two principal meanings. First, it is a well- 
known epithet of Lord Brahman ; secondly, it is the name 
of one of the soidia-mahadana, i.e., the sixteen Great Gifts 
which are enumerated and explained in books like the 
MaUya-Purana, Hemadri’s Vratakhan<^a and Ballalasena’s 
Danisagara. The sixteen Mahaddnas are dana (offering) of 
the following things : — 


1. 

Tulapurusa 

9. 

Dhara 

2. 

Hiranyagarbha 

10. 

Hiranya^varatha 

3. 

Brahmanda 

11. 

Hemahastiratha 

4. 

Kalpapadapa 

12. 

Visnucakra 

5. 

Gosahasra 

13. 

Kalpalata 

6. 

Hiranyakamadhenu 

14. 

Saptasagara 

7. 

Hiranya^va 

15. 

Ratnadhenu 

8. 

Pancalafigala 

IG. 

Mahabhutaghata 


These names are more or less of a technical character. They 
have been explained in full details in the MaMda-navarta 

1 This paper was publiahed in October, 1934, p 729ff. A paper ex- 

plaining the tdrm hiranyagarbha was previously published in Bharatbarsa (Bengali), 
Bhidra, 1340 B. S., p. 398 f. 
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section of the Ddnasagara, Chapter V of the Vratakhania 
and Chapter 247 ff. of the Matsya-Purdna. 

The word Hiranyagarhha occurs several times in the 
inscriptions of some South Indian kings. In the Gorantla 
inscription (Ind. Ant., IX, p. 102 f.), king Attivarman is 
called aprameya-hiranyagarhha-prasava, which phrase was 
translated by Fleet, the editor of the Gorantla inscription, 
as “ who is the posterity of the inscrutable (god) Hiranya- 
garbha,” i.e., Brahman. In the Mahakuta pillar inscrip- 
tion of the Calukya king MaAgalt^a {ihid, XIX, p. 9 ff.) we 
have the passage Mranyagarhha-sambhuia. Here also Fleet 
who edited the inscription translated the phrase as “ who 
was descended from (the god) Hiranyagarhha (Brahman).” 
It must be noticed that only particular kings have been 
connected with Hiranyagarhha in the inscriptions of their 
respective families. If Fleet’s interpretation is correct we 
should have found other kings of the family — wherein one 
king has been called Hiranyagarbha-samhhuta — with titles 
of the same signification. Moreover, when we notice that 
in the Mahakuta pillar inscription, this epithet is given only 
to Pulake^in I, and not to Jayasimha the first king men- 
tioned, nor to Mangalesa the reigning monarch, there 
remains no doubt that Fleet’s theory is unjustifiable. I 
therefore hold with Hultzsch that the word Hiratfyagarbha, 
in these inscriptions, signifies the second of the sixteen 
Mahdddnas or Great Gifts. 

While editing the Mattepad plates of Damodarvarman 
(Ep. Ind.,X\TL, p. 328ff.), Hultzsch remarked : “ A similar 
feat is ascribed to king Attivarman in another copper-plate 
grant from the Guntur district, where I translate the epithet 
aprameya-Hiravyagarbha-prasavena by ‘ who is a producer 
of (i.e., who has performed) innumerable Hiranya- 
garbhas.’ ” Hultzsch, here, evidently takes the passage 
htTanyagarbha-prasava as a case of the Sasthl~tatpuru§a 
compound to mean ** prasava (origin, producer) of the 
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Hiranyagarbha.” But he was in difficulty with the 
word Hiranyagarbha-prasuta which occurs in the Ipur 
grant (No. 1) of the Visnukundin king Madhavavarman I 
{ibid, p. 335 f.). As prasuta is an adjective, it cannot make 
a case of the Sasthi-tatpurufa compound. Hultzsch, there- 
fore, had to correct the passage as Hiranyagarbha-prasUti, 
i.e., prasuti (origin, producer) of the Hiranyagarbha (ibid, 
p. 336, note 7). But when we notice that the epithet 
Hiranyagarbha-prasuta also occurs in the Polamuru plates of 
the same Visnukundin king (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., 
VI, p. 17 If.), and further that theMahakuta pillar inscription 
has Hiraifyagarbha-sainbhuta, there can be no doubt that 
Hultzsch is wrong in taking the passage Hiranyagarbha- 
prasava as a case of the Sasthl-tatpurusa compound. The 
words Hiratfyagarbha-prasuta and Hiranyagarbha-sambhuta 
are certainly examples of the Pahcaml-tatpurusa compound 
and mean “ born of the Hirapyagarbha.” The word 
Hiranyagarbha-prasaim must also mean the same thing. 
I therefore take it as a case of the Bahuvrlhi compound 
to mean “ one whose prasava (origin, producer, pro- 
genitor) is the Hiranyagarbha.'" But how can a king be 
born of the Hiranyagarbha which we have taken to signify 
the second of the sixteen Mahadanas ? 

In the performance of the Hiranyagarbha-mah§.dana 
ceremofly, the thing to be given away to the Brahmanas 
is a Hiranyagarbha, literally, “ a golden womb.” Hiranya- 
garbha here signifies a golden kunda, three cubits in 
height. Gf. 

hrahmanair^anayet kundam tapanlya-mayam &ubham 

dvdsaptaty-angul-occhrayam hema-pahkaja-garbhavat. 

To discuss in details all the functions of the ceremony 
is not necessary for our purpose. The quotations, which 
are all from the 249th Chapter of the Matsya-Purdna, will 
sufficiently clear the point 
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After due arcana, the performer of the Mahadana 
ceremony is to utter a mantra in adoration to Lord 
Hiranyagarbha (here. Lord Visnu), two lines of which 
run : 

bhur-loka-pramukha lokds = tava garbhe vyavasthitah 
bram-ddayas ^ tathd devd namas = te vUva-dhdriiie. 

Thereafter the performer enters into the hiranyagarbha, 
i.e., the golden kunifa, and the priests perform the cere- 
monies of garbhadhana, purnsavana and slmantonnayana of 
the “ golden womb,” as they would do in the case of an 
ordinary pregnant woman. Of. 

evani=dmantrya tan-madhyam=dvisy = dmbha udah- 

mukhah 

mustihhydni parisanigrhya dharmaraja-caturmukau 
janumadhye iirah krtvd tiftheta hdsa-pancakam 
garbhadhdnatp purnsavanairi stmanionnayarp. tathd 
kuryur=hiranya-garhhasya tatas^te dvija-puhgavah. 

Then the performer is taken out of the “golden womb,” 
and the jdta-karma and other necessary functions are per- 
formed by the priests, as if the performer is a newly born 
child. Aiter that, the performer is to utter another mantra, 
wherein occur the following significant lines : 

mdtrssdhani janitah purvam martya-dharmd sur-ottama 
tvad-garbha-sambhavdd^ esa dinya-deho bharamy—aham. 

“ 0 the best of gods, previously I was given birth to 
by my mother (and) was martya-dharmd (one having the 
qualities of an earthly creature). (But) now owing to my 
(re-) birth from your womb, I become divya-deha (one having 
celestial body.” 
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That the performer of the Hiranyagarhha-mahaddna was 
thought to be “ born of the Hiranyagarbha, i.e., golden 
womb,” is also clear from the next mantra to be uttered by 
the priests : 

adya-jatasya te^’ngdni ahhiseksy&mahe vayam. 

After the ceremony is over, the priests receive the gift of 
that golden womb together with many other things. 



II 


Genealogy of the 5.nanda Kings/ 

Two kings of the_ Ananda family are known from 
their inscriptions. They are Attivarman of the Gorantla 
plates (Ind. Ant., IX, p. 102 f.) and Damodarvarman 
of the Mattepad plates {Ep. Ind., XVIf. p. 327 f.). 
We have already dealt with the reference to the word 
Hiranyagarbha in the Gorantla inscription and with 
its different interpretations. Hultzsch rightly says : 
“When editing the Gorantla plates of Attivarman, my 
late lamented friend Fleet believed this king (scil. Attivar- 
man) to have been a Pallava — chiefly because he 
interpreted the epithet aprameya-Hiranyagarhha-prasavena 
by ‘ who is the posterity of the inscrutable (god) 
Hiranyagarbha.’ As I have shown above, the rendering is 
inadmissible in the light of the corresponding epithet used 
in the fresh plates, and Fleet himself had since withdrawn 
his original opinion in his Dynasties of the Kanarese 
Districts, second edition," p. 334 ’’ (Ep. Ind., XVII. 328). 
In the Gorantla inscription, Attivarman has been called 
kandaranrpati-kula-samudbhuta, “sprung from the family of 
king Kandara ’’ ; the family (kwlo), in its turn, is called 
dnanda-maharsi-varnSa-sainudbhuta, “ sprung from the 

* See luy note on the Ananda Genealogy in J.M.A S., October, 1934, 
p. 732 ff. 

* “And now that we know more about the early history and Puraijic penealogy 
of the Palluvas, it is difficult to adapt these details to their accounts, though Attivar- 
man does, like the Pallavas, claim to belong to the posterity of the god Hira^ya- 
garbha, i.e., Brahman. On the other hand, the name Kandhara,— -and doubtless 
Kandara also,— is a variant of Krishna ; and this suggests that we may possibly hava 
here an early RashtrakCita record * ** (Fleet’s Dynasties of th§ Kanar 0 s§ Districti ia 
Bomb, Oaz,, I, Part II, p. 334). 
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lineage of the great sageAnanda”. On the other hand, 
the Mattepad plates were issued from vt/aj/a-Kandara-pura, 
“ victorious city (founded by) king Kandara.” Damodara- 
varman is, here, said to have belonged to the Ananda- 
gotra. Both the Gorantla and Mattepad grants were 
discovered in the Guntur district of the Madras Presidency. 
While editing the Mattepad plates, Hultzsch, on these 
grounds, suggested that the three kings Kandara,^ 
Attivarman and Damodaravarman belonged to the same 
family and that they may be styled “ the Ananda 
kings of Guntur.” 

The palaeography of the Gorantla and Mattepad records 
suggests that the rule of king Attivarman and that of 
kingDamodarvarman were not separated by a great interval. 
Considering the facts that the characters of the Gorantla 
inscription resemble, in some respects, those of the Iksvaku 
inscriptions of Nagarjunikonda {Ep. Ind., XX, p. 1 £f.) and 
that both Nagarjunikonda, the find-spot of some Iksvaku 
inscriptions, and Kanteru, that of some l^alankayana 
inscriptions are localities of the Guntur district, it seems 
to me that the Ananda kings, whose inscriptions are also 
found in the same district, began to grow powerful about 
the middle of the 4th century A.D., when the power 
of the Pallava successors of the Iksvakus was gradually 

1 Venkayya in his Beport for 1900, pp. 5 and 35, refers to a much defaced 
Sanskrit inscription mentioning the daughter of king Kandara of the Anandagotra, 
at Ghezarla to the west of Guntur. Kandara, Kandhara, Kaudi ara, Kanhara, 
Kanhara and Kannara are Prakrit variants of the Sanskrit name Kf^pa {Bomb, Oaz., 
7, Pt. 11, p. 410, note 1). Some inscriptions of the Rat^as of Saundatti style the 
R&^trakufa king Kr^pa III as Kandhara puravar-adhUvarat supreme lord of 
Kandhftrapura, the best of towns {ihidt pp. 419, 550 and note 6 ; and 884, note 4). 
This fact appears to have led Fleet to suggest a Ra|t''akuta connection of Attivarman 
(ibid, 886). But as suggested by the same scholar {ibid, 884, note 4) the name of 
Eandh&rapura ** may possibly have been invented from an imaginary Kpishpapura, 
derived from some passage similar to that in which the Eastern Chalokya King 
Gupaka Vijayftditya 111 is said to have effected the burniLg of the city of Kpishpa II 
{Kfifth^i^-pura^ddhcmat see Ind, Ant,, Vol/.XX, p. 109, n. 6).** 
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dsclising in the Andhra country. The Nagarjunikonda ins- 
criptions have been assigned to the 3rd century A.D. and, 
as I shall show below, the Eanteru plates are to be ascribed 
to the 6th century A.D. Kings Attivarman and Damodara- 
varxnan may, therefore, be conjecturally placed about the 
second half of the 4th century of the Christian era. 

But which of the two kings of the Ananda family came 
earlier ? According to Hultzsch, the characters of the 
Gorantla inscription are more developed than those of the 
Mattepad grant which is besides partly written in Prakrit ; 
“ consequently Damodaravarman must have been one of the 
predecessors of Attivarman ” {Ep. Ind., XVn, p. 328). 

As regards the first point, viz., that the characters of 
the Gorantla inscription are more developed, I must say 
that when two epigraphs belong to the same period it is 
extremely difficult to determine as to which of them is 
the earlier. In our section on the Visnukundin 
genealogy below, we shall show that the Visnukupdin king 
Madhavavarman II of the Ipur grant (No. 2) was suggested 
by Hultzsch, on palaeographical grounds, to have been the 
grandfather of Madhavavarman (I) of the Ipur grant (No. 
1). We shall also show there that the former was actually 
not the grandfather, but the grandson, of the latter.’ Since 
the handwritings of two different scribes of even the same 
age may be quite dissimilar, I do not think it impossible 
that the difference in time between the execution of the 
Mattepad and that of the Gorantla grant is short and that 
D.ltmodaravarman of the Mattepad grant was a successor of 
Attivarman on the throne of Eandarapura.^ 

^ See also mj paper on the genealogy of the Vispuku^dins in Ind. Htst. Quart., 

IX, p. 278 fL 

* C/. '* Not only the plates of the PallaTas but also tibose of the Gafigas and 
ttie Kadambaa prove that the alphabets differ mnch according to the scribes, who have 
eogMfed the plates ; and the doonments of the same reign do not sometimes resemble 
one another.'* {Ano. Hiit. Dec., pp. 65-66.) 

8 
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As regards the second point, viz., that the Mattepad 
grant is partly written in Prakrit, I am afraid, it is a 
misrepresentation. In fact, the Mattepad plates are, like 
the Gorantla plates, written in Sanskrit ; but it is true 
that the names of the Brahmana recipients of the king’s 
gift are written in Prakrit, e.g., Kassava-Kumarajja 
(S inskrit : Ka^yapa-Kumararya), etc. We must notice, 
however, that the Gorantla inscription also exhibits the 
same peculiarity. I think it even more significant that the 
name of the king is here Attivarman and not Hastivarman. 
Atti is a Dravidic form of Sanskrit hastin, through the 
literary Prakrit from hatthi. Names like Attivarman,* 
Kumarajja, etc., only prove that both these grants were 
issued in a time when the replacement of Prakrit by Sans- 
krit in South Indian epigraphy was nearly, but not fully, 
complete. 

There are, besides, two other points in support of 
our suggestion. Firstly, in the Gorantla inscription, the 
kandara-nrpati-kula has been called hhagavato vakeharadhi- 
vasinas^tribhuvana-kartuh iaTp,bhoi=carana-kamala-rajah- 
pavitrlkfta, which appears to suggest that Sambhu (Siva) 
was the family deity of the Ananda kings and that they 
were Saivas. On the other hand, Damodaravarman is 
called in his inscription bhagavatah samyaksarribuddhasya 
padanudhyata, which clearly shows that he was a Buddhist. 
If the Ananda kings prior to Attivarman were Saivas, 
Damodaravarman who was a Buddhist would appear to have 
come after Attivarman. Secondly, the inscribed faces of the 
Mattepad plates of Damodaravarman are “ numbered con- 
secutively like the pages of a modern book.” This fact also 


1 With the name of AttiyarmaD may be compared tlial of Attinallatt, a 
feudatory of the Cola king Rajaraja {SJndJns,, I, No. 74). Atiimallar was alto the 
Burname of Ky^^ia III Ra^^rakfi^a. Compare alao Attivarman in Kielliorn'i List, 
No 1070 ; and ** Attiraja or Attarasa, born at N&rai^apura in the Andhra country '* 
in Bomh. Oaz.^ I, Pt. II, p, 507 
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seems to suggest that Damodaravarman came after 
Attivarman. 

But, what was the relationship between these two kings 
of the Ananda family, who, we think, were not far removed 
from each other in time? 

In this connection, I like to draw the attention of 
readers to the epithet abandhya-gosahasr-aneka-hiranyugarhh- 
-odbhav-odbhava applied to the name of king Damodaravar- 
man in the Mattepad plates. This epithet has been 
translated by Hultzsch as “ who is the origin of the 
production (i.e., who has caused the performance) of many 
Hirapyagarbhas and of (gifts of) thousand pregnant cows.” 
This translation is defective for several reasons. 

We have seen that Hultzsch has wrongly interpreted 
the passage hiranyagarbJia-prasava as the “ producer of the 
Hiranyagarbha.” As we have shown, it should mean ” one 
whose producer is the Hiranyagarbha.” The corresponding 
passage of the Mattepad plates is hiranyagarbh-odbhava, 
which means exactly the same thing. Hultzsch says : 
” he (sciZ. Damodaravarman) boasts of having performed 
certain Brahmanical rites, viz., Gosahasra and Hiranya- 
garbha (1. 2 f.).” But it seems to me hardly tenable that 
Damodaravarman who was professedly a Buddhist performed 
these rites which are professedly Brahmanical. Besides, if 
Hultzsch’ s interpretation is right, why did the composer 
use hiranyagarbh-odbhav-odbhava and not hiranyagarbh- 
odbhava which is the naturally expected form ? The 
use of hiranyagarbh-odbhav-odbhava in the sense of “ per- 
former of the Hiranyagarbha ” seems to me highly awkward 
in an ordinary prose composition. The natural meaning of 
the phrase hiranyagarbh-odbhav-odbhava is “ one whose 
udbhava (producer, father) is Hiranyagarbli-odbhava (i.e., 
performer of the Hiranyagarbha-mahadana) 

As regards abandhya-gosahasra, I do not think that the 
word abandhya ever means “ pregnant.” Abandhya, i.e., 
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noirban^, which also means amogha-phal-odaya (producer 
of unfailing good and prosperity) according to the Sanskrit 
lexicon Bg^janirghcat^a, seems to refer not to go as Hultzsch 
has taken it, but to the Gosahasra, the fifth of the sixteen 
MahSdanas of the PurSnas. The whole phrase ahandhya- 
gosahasr-aneka-hiranya-garhh-odhhav-odbhava, then, means 
“ one whose udbhava (i.e., father) is Abandhyagosahasra 
(i.e., performer of a Gosahasra producing unfailing success) 
and Aneka-hiranyagarbh-odbbava (i.e , performer of many 
Hiranyagarbhas) . 

Now, who is this Abandhya-gosahasra-Aneka-hiranya- 
garbh-odbhava, the udbhava (father) of king Damodaravar- 
man ? Curiously enough, in the Gorantla inscription, 
Attivarman is called aprameya-hiranyagarbha-prasava, 
which is obviously the same as aneka-hiranyagarbh-odbhava. 
I therefore do not think it quite impossible that it is 
king Attivarman who was the father of king Damodara- 
varman of the Mattepad plates. It may however be argued 
that the Mattepad plates credit the father of king D&mo* 
daravarman with the performance of a Gosahasra as well ; 
but there is no reference to this Mahadana in Attivarman’s 
own Gorantla grant. The Gosahasra mahadana may have 
been performed by Attivarman after the execution of 
the Gorantla grant. It may also be a case of the 
Argumentum ex Silentio. 
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ATTrV*ARMAN( ^HaSTIVARMAN). 

As we have seen, the Ananda king Attivarman was a 
devotee of Sambhu (Siva) and performed “many” Hiranya- 
garbhas. The performance of such a costly mahadana as 
the Hiranyagarbha for more than once (and probably also 
of a Gosahasra) seems to show that he was a rich and power- 
ful prince. His epithet pratdp-opanata-sakala-sdmanta-man- 
suggests that there were other ruling chiefs who 
acknowledged his suzerainty. His inscription tells us that 
he acquired fame in ruling his subjects with justice. 

The Gorantla inscription records the gift of eight hundred 
patois (pieces) of land in the village of Tanlikonla on the 
southern bank of the K^nabenna (i.e., the Krishna; see 
infra, and Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 334 n) river and also of the 
village of Antukkura, to a Brahmana named Kotti^arman, 
who belonged to the Ka^yapa-gotra. The name of the 
village, read now as Tanlikonla by Hultzsch, was originally 
read by Fleet as Tanthikontha {Ep. Ind., VII, p. 328). The 
village has been identified by Hultzsch with the modem 
Ta^ikonda, ten miles to the north of Guntur and to the 
south of the Krishna. Antukkura, according to him, is 
probably modern Gani-Atkuru to the west of Bezvada. The 
recipient Kotti^arman has been described as knowing the 
Apastamba-sutra and also the three Vedas, viz., J^k, Yajus 
and Sdman. 

The seal of king Attivarman attached to the Gorantla 
. plates is circular. “ The emblem on it is probably some godj, 
sitting cross-legged on an altar, but it is anything but clear^ 
even in the original ” (Ind. Ant., IX. p. 102). The figure is 
shank in the flat surface of the seal, instead of being raised 
in relief on a counter-sunk surface as is usually the case. 
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DiMODABAVARMAN. 

We have already said much about this king. The 
Mattepad grant was issued on the 13th day of the bright 
half of Karttika in the 2nd regnal year of the king. It re- 
cords the grant of the village of Kamgura with all parihdras, 
to a number of Brahmanas. Parihdra, i.e., “immunity, pri- 
vilege, exemption from taxes,” is mentioned in Kautilya’s 
Artha&dstra (Shamasastry’s 2nd ed., p. 73). The parihdras 
are sometimes stated to be of eighteen kinds, but are very 
often referred to as sarvajdta-parihdra (immunities of all kinds). 
For some of them see pages 43-44 above. The Mattepad 
grant was issued from the victorious city of Kandarapura 
which was possibly the capital of the kings of the Ananda 
line. The recipients of the grant were the following : 
Ruddajja (Rudrarya), Nandijja (Nandyarya), Khandajja 
(Skandarya), Bhavajja (Bbavarya), Agnijja (Agnyarya), 
Sirijja (Sryarya), Savarajja (Sabararya) and Virajja (Virarya) 
of tbe Kondinna {Kaundinya)-gotra, Damajja (Damarya), 
Kumarajja (Kumararya), Venujja (Visnvarya), Devajja 
(Devarya) Nandijja and Dinajja (Dlnarya) of the Kassava 
(Ka4yapa)-gotra and Bhaddajja (Bhadrarya) of the Agasti- 
gotra. 

The seal of Damodaravarman attached to the Mattepad 
plates is oval and is said to be much worn. It bears in 
relief, according to Hultzsch, the figure of a “seated bull” 
facing the proper right. 

We do not know who succeeded Damodaravarman on the 
throne of Kandarapura. The end of the Ananda dynasty 
is wrapped up in obscurity. They were possibly subdued or 
supplanted by the SalaAk&yanas in the 5th century A.D. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE SaLANKaYANAS. 

I 

Genealogy of the giLAiiKiYANAs.* 

While editing the Kolleru (Kollair) grant of the Sa- 
l.ihkayana Maharaja Nandivarman, son of Candavarman, in 
Ind. Ant., Vol. V, p, 175 ff. (Sanskrit and Old-Canarese 
Inscriptions : No. XVIII), Fleet remarked : “In Sir W. 
Elliot’s facsimiles I have [found] another copper-plate 
inscription of Vijayanandivarma and his Yuvamaharaja, 
whose name seems to be VijayatuAgavarma or Vijayabudha- 
varma.’’ He appended the following note to the name 
of the Yuvamaharaja : “ The original has, 1. 3, ‘ Vijaya- 
buAgavarmassa,’ and in the margin, a little above the line, 
there is the character ‘ ddha ’ — differing not much from 
‘ bga ’ as there written — apparently intended to be 
introduced somewhere in the line as a correction.’’ Now, 
as we shall presently see, this statement regarding the 
inscription is really wrong and was subsequently corrected 
by Fleet himself. But, unfortunately, the blunder has 
become permanent in later writings on the Salankayana 
genealogy. 

En passant, I may draw the attention of readers to the 
names of these kings generally accepted and used by 
scholars. The names can hardly be Vijayanandivarman, 
Vijayabuddhavarman and the like. 

^ Mj paper oa the d&lahk&yana geoealogy was originally published in Jnd. HUi. 
Quart,, IXt p. 208 fl, 
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The SalaAk&yana inscriptions are stated to be issued 
from Siri-vijaya-veAgIpura, Vijaya-veAglpura or Vijaya- 
veAgl. The Kadamba grants are generally issued from 
SrI-vijaya-vaijayanti, Sri-vijaya-triparvata and Srl-vijaya- 
pala^ika.^ The Mattepad plates of Damodaravarman (Eju 
Ind., XVII, p. 327 ff.) were issued from Vijaya-kandarapura. 
We have also references to Srl-vijaya-kaflclpura, Srl-vijaya- 
palakkada and Srl-vijaya-da^anapura in some of the Pallava 
inscriptions (Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 142 ff., and I, p. 297 ; Ind. 
Ant., V, p. 50 ff., p. 164 ff.). There can be no doubt that the 
names of the places are VeAgIpura, Kaficipura, VaijayantI, 
Pala^ika, etc., and that vijaya or M-vijaya has been prefixed 
to them simply for the sake of glorification. I have no 
doubt that the name of the SalaAkayana Mahftrftja of the 
Kollair grant is similarly Nandivarman, and not 3n-vijaya- 
or Vijaya-nandivarman^ as is generally taken to be. 
Vijaya and Srt-vijaya, in such cases, mean vijaya-yvhta and 
Sfi-vijaya-yukta respectively.* When prefixed to proper 
names, they make examples of the Tatpurusa compound of 
\he ^SkapartMvddi clasB. The word jaya is also used in 
this way. As for instance. Earmanta (modern [Bad] 
-Kanta near Comilla) has been mentioned as jaya-Kar- 
manta-vasaka in the Ashrafpur plate of Devakha(Jga (Bban- 
darkar, List, No. 1588). It must also be noticed 
that in the Peddavegi and Eanteru (No. 2) grants the 
reigning SalaAkayana king is simply called Nandivarman. 
Note also that the Pallava king Skandavarman II in his 
own Omgodu (No. 1) grant (Ep. Ind., XV, p. 246) calls 
himself SrI-vijaya-Skandavarman, while in the Uruvupalli 
grant of his son Vignugopavarman (Ind. Ant., V, p. 50) and 
in the Omgodu (No. 2), Pikira (ibid., XV, p. 246; VIII. 
p. 169) and Mangalur (Ind. Ant., V, p. 154) grants of his 
grandson Simhavarman he is simply called Skandavarman. 

1 See the Eadamba edited by Fleet in Ind, Ant,, Yl and Vn. 

Cf. iri-ei;ayarf=c«=ait)a tfardftrdndni hhatoiiyatt : Mah&hhd., I» 68, 24, 
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To come to our point. The first scholar who accepted 
the wrong information of Fleet and added thereto something 
of his own, seems to be Prof. Dubreuil, the author of 
Ancient History of the Deccan (Pondicherry, 1920) Before 
he wrote, a Prakrit copper-plate inscription of another 
SslaAkSyana Maharfija Devavarman, had been discovered near 
Ellore. It was edited by Hultzsch in Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, 
p. 66 ff. In Ancient History of the Deccan ^ Dubreuil 
therefore speaks of four Salahkayana monarchs, viz., 

1. Devavarman of the Ellore plates, 

2. Candavarman, and his son 

3. Nandivarman of the Kollair plates, 

4. Buddhavarman, son of (3) Nandivarman mentioned 

in the facsimile referred to by Fleet. As regards Buddba- 
varman, Dubreuil has quoted the passage of Fleet, and 
remarked : " This name is probably Buddhavarman, 

for in the margin, there is the character dha ” {Anc. 
Hist. Dec., p. 89). Evidently the Professor goes a step 
further. I do not know from which authority he learnt 
that the letter in the margin is dha and not ddha, as is 
attested by Fleet. 

The mistake was next repeated by K. V. Lakshmana 
Rao who edited the tw’o copper-plate grants discovered at 
Kanteru, one belonging to the Salankayana Maharaja 
Nandivarman and the other to the Salankayana Maharaja 
Skandavarman.* Like Dubreuil, Lakshmana Rao has quoted 
the same passage of Fleet and has taken “ Vijaya Buddha- 
varman ” as a king belonging to the Salankayana dynasty 
{Joum. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. V, p. 26). It is to be 
noted that Fleet hesitatingly proposed an alternative of two 
names, viz., Tungavarman and Buddhavarman, with a 

> Joum. Andhra Hist Res Soc., V, p. 26 ff. : the plates appear to have been origi- 
Dally edited by tbe same scholar m Journal of the Andhra Academy ox Andhra 
Sahitya-Parishat-Patrtka, Vol. XI. p. 113 ff. 

9 
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slight inclination towards the latter ; then Dubreuil showed 
favour for the name Buddhavarman ; and now Lakshmana 
Rao takes Buddhavarman as an established name in the 
genealogy of the Salankayanas. 

Next we come to R. Subba Rao, who has edited the 
Peddavegi copper-plates of the Salahkayana Maharaja 
Nandivarman IT (ibid., Vol, I, p. 92 If.). He refers to 
five inscriptions belonging to the Salankayana kings. Of 
these a Prakrit inscription which was discovered by 
Mr. (? Sir Walter) Elliot remains unpublished : but two 
kings (?) mentioned in it are known to us as Vijayanandi- 
yarman Yuvamaharaja (?) and Vijayabuddhavarman. The 
late Mr. Lakshmana Rao edited in Andhra Sahitya-Parishat- 
Patrikd, Vol. XI, two Salankayana inscriptions discovered 
in Kanteru near Guntur and these belong to Nandi- 
varman and Skandavarman. Another Salahkayana inscrip- 
tion discovered in Kallair lake and (sic.) which belongs to 
Vijaya Nandivarman, eldest son of Chandavarman, was 
published in Indian Antiquary, Vol. V, by Mr. Elliot 
(? Dr. Fleet). A Prakrit inscription discovered at Ellore 
which belongs to Vijaya Devavarman was published in 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IX ” (ibid., p. 93). By this time, 
everything is complete.^ 

I am afraid, these scholars have not carefully read all 
the inscriptions edited by Fleet in his well-known 
“ Sanskrit and Old-Canarese Inscriptions *’ series. It is 
however wrong to say that “ a Prakrit inscription which 
was discovered by Mr. Elliot remains unpublished.” It 
was actually published by Fleet in Ind. Ant., IX; p. 100 ff. 
(Sans. Old-Can. Ins., No. LXXIV). ‘ ‘ This is the grant 

1 The theory of the existence of a Prakrit record mentioning two SalaAkSyana 
princes named Vijaya-Nandivarman and Vijaya-Buddhavarman in Elliot’s collection 
is also accepted in iln. Bep. 8. Ind. Ep,. 1926-27, pp. 74-76, and in such a recent 
work as Prof. Loais de La Val4e Poussin’s Dynasties et Htstoire de V Inde (Histoire 
4a VI 2, Paris, 1985), p. 288. 
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of Vijayabuddhavarma,” he says there, “ of which I have 
spoken at VoJ. V, p. 176. I now give the text from the 
original plates which belong to Sir Walter Elliot.” 

Fleet’s reading of the grant is as follows : 

L. 1. Siddha Sirivijayakhandavamma-maharajassa 
Sarnvvachhara... 

L. 2. Yuvamaharajassa Bharattayana Pallava- 

L. 3. narn Sirivijayabuddhavarmassa devi 

L. 4, kujana viha (?) rudevi Kada (?) viya 

No argument is necessary to prove that the inscription 
belongs to the Pallavas and refers to the king Skandavar- 
man and the Crown-prince Buddhavarman, and that it has 
nothing to do with the Salahkayanas. Fleet was himself 
conscious of what he said before, and remarked {ibid., p. 
101): “And Vijayabuddhavarma is said to beaPallava, 
and of the Bharattayana gotra. There is therefore, 
no genealogical connection between the Vijayabuddha- 
-varma of this grant and the Vijayanandivarma of the Vehgi 
grant at Vol. V, p. 175, who was of the Salankayana 
gotra." Fleet, however, could not translate the inscription, 
as it is written in Prakrit. It has later been carefully 
edited by Hultzsch in Ep. Ind., VIII (p. 143 fi., “British 
Museum Plates of Charudevi” with “Plates of Vijaya- 
Skandavarman and Vijaya-Buddhavarman”). The first 
plate has been thus deciphered and translated by Hultzsch : 

Siddha// 

L. 1. Siri-Vijaya-Khandava[m]ma-maharaja8sa sam- 
vvachchhar[a] [/*] 

L. 2. Yuvamaharajassa Bharaddayassa Pallava- 

L. 3. nam Si[ri]-vijaya-Buddhavarmassa devi [Bu-] 

ddhi 

L. 4. kura-janavi Charudevi ka[dake] viya [/*] 
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“ Success ! The years (of the reign) of the glorious 
Maharaja Vijaya-Skaudavarman. CharudevI, the queen of 
the Yuvamahardja, the Bharadvaja, the glorious Vijaya- 
Buddhavarman (of the family) of the Pallavas (and) mother 
of [Buddhyan]kura, (addresses the following order) [to 
the official at] Ka[taka] 

There can, then, be no question of a Buddhavarman in 
the genealogy of the Salaiikayanas. 

The following kings are so far known from inscriptions 
to have belonged to the Salankayana dynasty : — 

1. Ellore Prakrit grant (i) Devavarman. 

2. Kollair grant (i) Candavarman ; 

(ii) Nandivarman, the eldest 
son of Candavarman. 

3. Peddavegi grant (i) Hastivarman ; 

(ii) Nandivarman I, son of 
Hastivarman ; 

(Hi) Candavarman, son of 
Nandivarman I : 

(iv) Nandivarman II, eldest 
son of Candavarman. 

4. Kanteru grant (No. 1) (i) Skandavarman. 

5. Kanteru grant (No. 2) (i) Nandivarman. 

There can be no doubt that Nandivarman of the Kollair 
grant is identical with Nandivarman II of the Peddavegi 
grant, since both of them are described in the inscriptions 
as “the eldest son of Candavarman.” It is however not 
quite clear whether Nandivarman of the Kanteru grant 
(No. 2) is identical with either of the two Nandivarmans 
of the Peddavegi plates or he is a third king different from 
them. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to identify him 
with Nandivarman II of the Peddavegi grant. Both in the 
Kollair and the Peddavegi grants Nandivarman II is called 
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bhagamc-citrarathasvmni-pad-anudhydto bappa-hhattaraka- 
p&da-bhaktaJ^ parama-bhagavatai = Mahkdyana. It is interest- 
ing to note that exactly the same epithets have been 
applied to Nandivarman also in the plates discovered at 
Kanteru. It must moreover be noted that the king has the 
epithet parama-bhdgavata in all these three inscriptions 
and that no other Salahkayana king is as yet known to have 
used this epithet. It appears, then, almost certain that 
Nandivarman of the Kanteru plates is also, like the king 
of the same name of the Kollair grant, identical with 
Nandivarman 11 of the Peddavegi plates. There is unfor- 
tunately nothing from which we can determine the precise 
relationship that existed between Devavarman or Skanda- 
varman on the one hand and the line of the remaining 
four kings on the other. 

As the Ellore grant is written in Prakrit, there can 
hardly be any doubt that king Devavarman ruled before 
Skandavarman and Nandivarman 11 who used Sanskrit in 
their inscriptions. The character of the Peddavegi plates 
of Nandivarman II appear to be slightly more developed 
than that used in the Ellore plates of Devavarman. Deva- 
varman, therefore, may be placed before Hastivarman 
who appears to have been succeeded regularly by his son, 
grandson and great-grandson. Considering the facts that 
the inscriptions of Nandivarman II are to be palaeographi- 
cally assigned to about the middle of the 6th century A.D., 
and that he was preceded by three kings of his line, it 
seems probable that Skandavarman of the Kanteru grant 
came after Nandivarman II. We however do not know 
whether Devavarman was the immediate predecessor of 
Hastivarman* or Skandavarman the immediate successor 


1 Devavarman seems to have ruled about 320-45 A.D. (see below). He therefore 
may have been the immediate predecessor (father?) of Hastivarman. ^ee my paper 
in Ind. Cult,t Ii pp. 498*502, 
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of Nandi varman II.* The genealogical tree then stands 
thus : 

Devavarman 

Hastivarman 

J 

Nandi varman 

I 

Candavarman 
Nandivarman II 
Skandavarman 


It may be noticed here that this Salahkayana Hasti- 
varman of the Peddavegi plates can hardly be any other 
than the vaingeyaka- Hastivarman, mentioned in the famous 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta.* The main 
arguments in favour of this assertion are the following : 

(i) The Salahkayana line is the only dynasty which can 
be properly called vaingeyaka (belonging to Vengl), as all 
the grants of the Salahkayana kings are issued from 
VeAgIpura. No other early dynasty is known to have had 
its headquarters at the city of VengL* 


^ Some scholars have suggested that SkaudavarmaD might have been the younger 
brother of Nandivarman II {Joum, Andhra Hist, Res, Soc,, V, p. 27), The conspicuous 
mention in Nandivarman II's inscriptions of bis being the eldest son of Mahar&ja 
suggest that the king had a rival in one of his younger brothers. 
We however do not as yet definitely know whether this younger brother could be 
Skandavarman of the Kanteru grant No. 1. 

* Corp. Jiw. Ind., Vol. Ill, No. 1 ; see however Joum. Andhra Hist. Res, Soc., 
I. p. 93. Even recent works on Indian history regard Vaingeyaka Hastivarman of 
the Allahabad pillar inscription as a Pallava king or a Pallava viceroy of ths 
king of Kafici. See, as for instance, well's List (1932), p. 375. 

3 It may be noted that a Sanskrit grant belonging to the Pallava Dharma- 
Maharaja Sinuhavarman (Jnd. AnUt V. p. 154) refers to Vehgora|tra. Suhhavarman 
is there said to have granted a village in the Vefigora^^ra. The grant was issued 
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(tt) The diil&hkayEQSiS ruled eccording to Dubreuil, 
“between 360 and 450 A.D.” (op. cit., p. 87); and Bur- 
nell thought that the Kollair grant of Nandivarman may 
be palaeographically assigned to the 4th century A.D, 
(South Indian Palaeography, p. 14, n. 2). It is therefore 
generally accepted that the Salahkayanas ruled contempor- 
aneously with the early Guptas (320-467 A.D.). 

As regards the date proposed by Dubreuil, it may be 
said that the Salahkayanas certainly began to rule long 
before 350 A.D. Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri (Pol. Hist. 
Anc. Ind., 3rd ed., p. 311, n. 1) has rightly identified the 
Salahkayanas with the Salakenoi mentioned in the Geography 
of Ptolemy (about 140 A.D.). Ptolemy says : “Beyond the 
Maisoloi (ef. Masiilipatara) are the Salakenoi near the 
Arouaia mountains, with the following cities : Benagouron 


from Da^anapura, which had been identified by Venkayya with modern Darai in the 
Nellore district {Ind. Antt 1908, p. 288). “ None of these places Tambrfipa, 

Palakkada, Da^auapura or MenmAtura (from where some Sanskrit charters of the 
Pallavas were issued) has been identified definitely, although a suggestion has been 
made by the late NTr. Venkayya that they are to be looked for in tha vicinity of the 
region comprised by the modern Nellore district *’ (R. Q-opalan, Pallavas of Kmchi^ 
p. 65). Prof. Dubreuil also places the Da^anapura region in the Nellore and Guntur 
districts (4nc. Ht5f. Dec., p, 691. The VefigT country, we know, lay ** between the 
Krishna and the Godavari.” If this Vengora9tra refers to the country of VefigI, it 
may be assumed that, at the time of Sirphavarman Pallava, the southern fringe of thig 
country was under the possession of the Pallavas. There is however, as yet no evidence 
to prove that the capital city of VefigT was ever occupied by the Pallavas. We must 
also note that even the grmdfather of tins Siiphavarman used Sanskrit in his inscrip- 
tion (c/, Omg ’du plates of Skandavarman II ; Ep, Ind.^ XV, p. 246 ff.). It is 
generally accepted that Sanskrit was introduced in Southern inscriptions in the 
4th century A.D, Siipiiavarman therefore came some time after the reign of 
Sam idragupta. See infra 

It may however be conjectured that with the extension cf the VefigI kingdom 
under the Salafik&yanas, the name Vefigi also extended over Andhrade^a, as far 
south as Karmarft9(ra (northern part of Nellore and southern part of Guntur). 
Vefigora^^ra in the po393S3ioa of the Pallavas is, then, to be conjectured to have been 
originally the southernmost part of the Salafikayana kingdom* There is 
hjwaver no evidence to prove that the Pallavas were in possession of the city of 
VefigT 
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140° 24°; Kastra 138° 19° 30' ; Magaris 137° 30' 18° 20' ” 
(Geography, VII, i, § 79). Benagouron, the prenaier city 
of the SalakSnoi, appears to me to be a mistake for 
Bfingaouron (Behgapura) which is no other than the well- 
known Vengipura (c/. Vefigord§tra of the Mangalur 
grant). 

As regards the conjecture of Burnell, I may simply point 
out that, if we compare the characters of the Kollair plates 
(Ind. Artt., V,p. 175 and Pis.) with those of the inscriptions 
of the early Eastern Calukyas ^ and of the Vi^nukundiins,* 
it becomes impossible for us to accept such an early date 
for the Kollair grant. 1 have no hesitation in asserting 
that palaeography has nothing to say against the ascription 
of the inscriptions of Nandivarman II to the middle of 
the 6th century A.D. It is then quite possible that his 
great-grandfather Hastivarman ruled about a century earlier 
and was a contemporary of Samudragupta (circa 330 to 
375 A.D.). 

(in) Lastly, excepting this Salahkayana Hastivarman 
we do not know of any other king, who ruled at Vengi, 
whose name was Hastivarman and who can any how be 
placed in the middle of the 4th century A.D. which is the 
time of Samudragupta. 

Accepting the contemporaneity of Samudragupta and 
Salankayana Hastivarman (c. 350 A.D.), we may draw 
the following approximate chronological chart of the 
Salahkayana Maharajas. 


1 See, e.g., the Polamuru plates of Jayasiipha I {Journ» Andhra Hist, Res, 
5oc.,IV. p. 72, Pis.); and the Satara plates of Vi^uvardhana I {Ind. AnU.XlK, 
pp. 3X0-11). 

* See, e.g.t the Polaniaru plates of MidhsTavarman (I) who cannot be 
imwh earlier than Jayasiqiha I (Joum, Andhra Hist, Res, Soc.t VI, p. 17, Pis,), 
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Devavarman 

Hastivarman 

I 

Nandi var man I 
1 

Ca^davarman 

I 

Nandivarman 11 
Skandavarman 


... c 320-346 A.D. ? 
... c. 346-370 A.D. 
... c. 370-396 A.D. 
... c. 396-420 A.D. 
... c. 420-446 A.D. 
... c. 445-470 A.D. 


I An, Rep. S, Ind. Ep.^ 1926-27, p. 74 notices the following tree of Salah- 
IcAjana genealogy proposed by M. Somasekhara Sarma. 


Hsstivannan A.D. S50 (Allahabad pillar inscription 
1 of Samudragupia) 


Vijaya-Devavarman Nandivarman altos 

A.l). 375 (Ellore grant) Vijaya^Nandivarman A.B. 4(X) 

(Elliotts unpublibhed gr.ant) 


Yuvaniah&r&ja Tijaya- Ca^davarman 450 A.D. 

Buddhavarojan A.D. 425 I 

(Elliot's unpublished grant) 


Vijaya-Nandivarman II Vijaya-Skandavarman 

(EolJeru and Kanteru grants) (Kantero grant) 


We have tried to prove above the following points : (1) Pevavarman probably 
ruled earlier ti han Hastivariuan and therefore may not have been the latter's son; 
(2) there was no S^lafikayana inscription in Elliot’s collection and there was no prince 
named Buddhavarman in the Saladkayana family ; (3j the relat'ou between Skandf- 
varman and Caijidavarman is not definitely known. 
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Candavarmak, lord of Kalinga^ 

In his latest work, Historical Inscriptions of Southern 
India (1932), p. 18, s.v. A.D. 340, the late Mr. Sewell has thus 
remarked on the Komarti grant : “ About the fourth century 
A.D. A set of plates from Komarti in Ganjam, dated in the 
sixth regnal year of the Salankayana chief Chandavarman.” 
The late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal in his work. History of 
India (1933), even goes so far as to suggest that the SalaA- 
kayanas ruled not only in Kalinga but belonged originally 
also to Magadha (pp. 127-28). Sewell and Jayaswal here 
evidently follow the views of Hultzsch who, while editing 
the Komarti plates in Ep. Ind,, IV, p. 142 ff., was inclined 
to identify king Candavarman mentioned in this inscription 
with the Salankayana .Maharaja Candavarman, father of 
Nandivarman II. Kielhorn, who entered the Kolleru 
inscription of Nandivarman II Salankayana in his List of 
Inscriptions of Northern India (Ep. Ind., V, App., No. 686) 
was obviously of the same opinion. ® Prof. Dubreuil 
remains silent about the suggestion of Hultzsch, when he 
discusses the Komarti grant (Anc. Hist, Dec , p. 94), though 
he does not take up the suggestion of Hultzsch. We may 
not accept the identification, but such great authorities in 
South Indian epigraphy as Hultzsch and Kielhorn cannot be 
passed over in silence. Moreover, a discussion on this 

^ My note on Candavarman of tbe Eoinarti Plates was originally published in 
Ind, Hist. Quart., X, p. 780 ff. 

^ Following Kielhorn, D. B Bbandarkar has also entered the Salaffkayana 
inscriptions in his List of Inscriptions of Northern India {Ep. Ind., XX-XXX1I» App., 
^oa. 9087-91), 
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point has now become indispensable after some scholars 
have accepted the old suggestion made by Hultzsch and 
supported by Kielhorn. 

Regarding the Komarti plates, Hultzsch says that “ a 
connection may be established with the plates {i.e , the 
Kollair plates) of the Salankayana Maharaja Vijayanandivar- 
man, who (1) like Chandavarman, professes to have been 
devoted to the feet of the lord, (his) father (bappa-bhat^raka- 
pada-bhakta), and who (2) was the eldest son of Maharaja 
Chandavarman. The close resemblance between the alpha- 
bets of the plates of Vijayanandivarman and of the Komarti 
plates suggests that Chandavarman, the father of 
Vijayanandivarman, may have been identical with the 
Maharaja Chandavarman who issued the Komarti plates.” 

I agree with Hultzsch that the characters of the Komarti 
plates resemble closely those of the plates of Nandivarman 
II Salankayana, and that, therefore, “ the two Chandavar- 
mans must have belonged to the same period.” But it is 
difficult to go beyond that. There are some serious points 
against the identification of the issuer of the Komarti plates 
with the Salahkayana Maharaja Candavarman. 

The Komarti plates were found near Narasannapeta in 
the Ganjam district. The grant was issued from vijaya- 
Simhapura which has been identified with modern 
Singupuram between Chicaclole and Narasannapeta. ^ On 
the other hand, all the known Salankayana grants were 
issued from VengTpura which has been identified with 
Peddavegi near Ellore in the Godavari district and 

1 The name cf Siiphapura, the capital of the dynasty to which Cai^tjavarman 
belonged, and the names ending in -vdrmdn appear to support a conjecture that 
these Varmans of Kalidga originally came from the Siiphapura-rftjya (Yuan Chwang s 
••kingdom of Sang -ho^pu-lo;^* Beal, St-yu-h, 1, pp. 143-4) in the Punjab. The 
Liakkhamandal inscription of about the “ end of the 7th century refers to twelve 
princes of Siiphapura, whose names end m •varman { E>p Ind,, I, p. 12 ff.). I his 
Siiphapura in the Punjab seems to have been mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata, 11, 26, 
20, in connection with Arjuna’s victories in the Northern countries. 
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which appears to have been the chief city of the Salan- 
kayanas as early as the time of Ptolemy. 

It must be noted that Candavarman of the Komarti 
grant calls himself Kalihgadbipati (lord of Ealihga); but no 
SalankSyana Maharaja so far known claims mastery over 
the Kalinga country. Tbe issuers of all the Salahkayana 
grants invariably call themselves Salankayana and also 
Bhagavac-citrarathasvami-pdd~anvdhyata, i.e., favoured* by 
the feet of lord Citrarathasvamin who must have been the 
family deity of the SalaAkayanas. It must also be noticed 
that both these distinctive epithets are conspicuous by their 
absence in tbe Komarti grant. 

Besides, the phraseology of the Komarti grant seems 
to be different from that of the known Salahkayana inscrip- 
tions. Two points at least deserve notice in this connection. 
First, the king of the Komarti grant calls himself Sn- 
mahdrdjd(ja)-Can4(t^^arma, while all the issuers of the 
Salahkayana grants invariably call themselves Mahdrdja-Sn- 
so-and-so. Secondly, the phrase d-sahasrdm^u-^aM-tdrakd- 
pratistha used as an adjective of agrahdra, and the idea 
conveyed by it, are unknown to the phraseology of the 
known Salahkayana inscriptions which, we should note, 
are marked by a striking similarity of language among 
themselves. 

Such being the case, we must take the issuer of the 
Komarti plates as belonging to a separate dynasty, until 
further evidence is forthcoming. “ It seems probable that 
the dynasty to which Candavarman of the Komarti grant 
belongs ruled over the Kalihga country (or the major part of 
it) with its capital at Simhapura, when the Salahkayanas 

^ ' For thin new interpretation of tbe word anudhyata, eee infra. 

Prof. Dubreuil has rightly separated the two dynssties in his Anc. Hist. Dec . , 
pp. 89 and 95. Another record issued from oi/ayo-Smghapura in the fourth year (»f 
evidently the same Kahng-ddhipati Ca^4^wman has been recently discovered (Arch. 
Surv. Tnd., A.R., 198^-85, p. 64). 
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ruled over the country to the west of the Kalihga region vvith 
their capital at Vehglpura. The country of the Salahkiiyanas 
was the heart of what is called Andhradef^a in Sanskrit 
literature. In the inscriptions of the Eastern Calukyas, 
it has been designated Venglmandala, Venglrastra, Vengl- 
mahl and the like. Probably the country was called “ the 
Vengl kingdom ” even in the Salankayana period. 

Another king of the dynasty of Siinhapura seems to have 
been the issuer of theBrihatprostha grant (issued from vijaya- 
Slhapura, i.e., Simhapura), edited by Hultzsch in Ep. Ind., 
XII, p. 4 ff. The name of the king who issued this grant has 
been taken to be Ilmavarman. According to Hultzsch, ‘'both 
the alphabet and the phraseology of the grant closely 
resemble those of the Komarti plates of Maharaja Chanda- 
varman. This king may have belonged to the same family 

as the Maharaj-omavarman For both kings issued their 

edicts from Simhapura (or Sihapura) andbore the epithets 
‘ lord of Kalinga’ and ‘ devoted to the feet of (his) father.’ ” ^ 

The characters of the Komarti grant closely resemble 
those of another inscription, the Chicacole grant of Nanda-"* 
Prabhafijanavarman. The two phraseological peculiarities 

^ Ep Ind.f XII, p. 4. Hultzsch is not quite aiicui ate in the last point. 

is called Bappa-bha^draka-pdda hhaktaf while Umavarman is called 
Bappa-pdda-bhakta in the inscription. The Tekkali record issued from vtjaya- 
Vardhamanapura seems to be dated in the ninth year of this k>ng Umavarman 
(Joum. Andhra Hist. Res. ^oc , VI, p 53 f ), I do not think that the Tekkali grant 
belongs to a differei t king. A third rc^'ord of Umavarman is the Dhavalapeta grant 
issued from Sunugara (ibid , pp X, 143-44) 

* Ind. 4nt., XIII, p. 48 f. The name so long taken by scholars as Nanda- 
prabhafijanavarman probably sigm&es Prabljafi]anav.irm>iii of the Nanda family. 
For a reference to the Nanda or Nandodbhava dynasty in the Kalinga region, see the 
Talmul plates of the Nanda Vilfisatunga-Dhrovananda uf the year 293 (J. B. 0. R. S., 
XIV, p. 90 fiP.) The date if referred to the Harsa era would correspond to A D. 899 
These Nandas or Nandodbhavas apnear to have claimed 
Nandaswho ru'ed at P&taliputra before the Mauryas. It 
connection to note that a certain Nandaraja is referrj 
pumpha inscription of Kharavela, kmg of Kalingn {Ep.^ 

12). If the king may be identified with Prubhafj 
Vaaiftbftfamily,'* we are to believe that he was cone 
mother’s side. 
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of the Kommarti grant noticed above are present in the 
Chicacole grant. We may therefore agree with Hultzsch 
when he says, “ The phraseology of the grant resembles 
that of the copper-plate grants of the Ganges of Kalihga, 
but still much more closely with that of the Chicacole 
plates of Nandaprabhanjanavarman. Another point in 
which the last mentioned plates agree with the Komarti 
plates is that in both of them the title Kalingadhipati, i.e., 
‘ lord (of the country) of Kalihga’ is applied to the reigning 
prince. There remains a third point which proves that 
Chandavarman and Nandaprabhanjanavarman must have 
belonged to the same dynasty. An examination of the 
original seal of the Chicacole plates, which Mr. Thur- 
ston, Superintendent of the Madras Museum, kindly sent 
me at my request, revealed the fact that the legend on the 
seaA is Pi[tri-bhakta\ , just as on the seal of the Komarti 
plates.” ' The Chicacole grant was, however, not issued 
from Simhapura or SThapura, but from tsiyayfl-Sarapallika- 
vasaka, “the residence or palace (or camp?) at the victori- 
ous Sarapallika.” It is not clear whether Sarapallika was 
the capital of the Kalihgadhipati Nanda-Prabhaiijanavar- 
man; but the explicit mention of the term vdsaka (residence, 
dwelling) probably suggests that it was not the permanent 
capital of his family.** 

The Koroshandra plates (Ep. Ind., XXI, p, 23 if.) of 
the same age record the grant of a village called Tampoyaka 
in Korasodaka-Pancall by a Maharaja named Visakha- 
varman. It is known from the Chicacole grant of Indra- 
varman {Ind. Ant., XIII, p. 122 ff.) that this Korasodaka- 
Paficall formed a part of the Kalinga country. G. Bamadas 
therefore thinks that Vi^akhavarman was a Kalingadhipati 
like Capdavarman and Umavarman (Ep. Ind , XXI, p. 24). 

1 Sp. Ind., IV, p. 143. 

s The term vasaka and the similar term skmdhdv&ra soiiietuues appear to mean 
** the temporary residence (therefore, the temporary capital) of a king.” See supra. 
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The grant however was issued from Sripura which has been 
identified with Siripuram in the Vizagapatam district. 

On palaeographic grounds, these kings should be 
assigned to about the time of Nandivarman II Salankayana, 
i.e., about the 5th century A.D.* It is, therefore, 
impossible to agree with the late Prof. R. D. Banerji 
when he writes,® “ We do not know anything of the 
history of Kalihga and Orissa after the fall of the dynasty 
of Kharavela (2nd century B.C according to the Professor) 
till the rise of the Sailodbhavas in the 7th century A.D.” 

It is difficult to determine whether this line of the kings 
of Kalihga was ruling at the time of the southern expedi- 
tion of Samudragupta (c. 350 A.D.). It is, however, 
interesting to note that the Allahabad pillar inscription does 
not refer to any king of Kalihga, nor of Simhapura, Sarapa- 
llika and Sripura. The states mentioned there, that may be 
coujecturally assigned to the Kalihga region, are Kurala, 
Kot^ura, Pi^tapura, Erandapalla, Avamukta and Deva- 
ra§^ra. Of these Pis^apura has been definitely identified with 
Pitbapuram in the Godavari district. That it was the seat 
of a Government in the beginning of the 7th century A.D., 
is proved by the passage pistatri pistapurarp, yena in the Aihole 
inscription of Pulake^in II.® We have got an inscription of a 
Kaling-adhipati Vasi§thiputra Saktivarman of the Mathara 
family(?) who granted from Pistapura the village of Rakaluva 
in the Kalihga-visaya (Ep. Ind., XII, p. 1 ff.). Rakaluva 
has been identified with Ragolu, the findspot of the copper- 
plates, near Chicacole in the Ganjam district. The charac- 
ters of the inscription seem to resemble those of the Vengl 
and Siiphapura inscriptions, and may, therefore, be assigned 


1 Prof. Dabreuil places them a little later, loc, at. 

8 History of Orissa, T, ch. VIII (KaliAga and Orissa in the Scythian and 
Gapta periods), p. 109. 

8 Jilp. Ind., VI, p. 4 ff. 
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io about the 5th century A.D. But the phraseology is 
remarkably different from that of the inscriptions of the 
Sirphapura line. It therefore may be conjectured that 
Saktivarman belonged to a separate line or branch line, that 
of Pistapura, which was probably supplanted by the Calukyas 
in the beginning of the 7th century A.D. The epithet 
haling adhipati seems to suggest that the claim of 
kalihgddhipatitva of one of the two rival lines of Pistapura 
iind Simhapura was, at one time, challenged by the other.* 
Another grant (Arch. Surv. Ind., A. R., 1934-35, pp 64- 
65) mentiens a Kalihgadhipati named Anantavarman whose 
adhisthana (capital) was Pistapura and who was the son of 
Prabhanjanavarman, “the moon of the Vasi^^ha family,” 
and the grandson of Gunavarman, lord of Devarastra (men- 
tioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription and in the Kasim- 
kota grant of Calukya-Bhima I and identified with the 
Yellamancbili area of the Vizasapatam district).® 

The names of the other states mentioned above cannot 
be satisfactorily identified. It does not appear quite un- 
reasonable to think that after the downfall of the Ceta 
dynasty to which the great Kharavela belonged, Kalinga 
became split up into a number of petty principalities and 
that the same state continued as late as the time of 
Samiidragupta’s invasion. The history of Kalinga about 
the 5th century A.D. was possibly marked by the 
rivalry between the royal houses of Pistapura and Simha- 
pura for the supreme authority over Kalinga. The line of 

^ A recently discovered grant is known to have been issued from vijaya* 
SiAgbapura in the 28th year of a lord of Kalifiga named AnantaSaktivarman, who 
belonged to the Ma^bara family (Arch. Bury. Tnd., A.H , 1931-85, p. 651. He was 
possibly ide ntical with 8 uktivarman or was one of the latter's immediate snocesaors. 
De^Uksapa^ladhikftat talavara Arjunadatta of this grant may be the same as Amatya 
Arjunadatta of the grant of daktivarman. 

> Besides these lords of Kali Aga " there is reference in the Sarabhavaram 
pla'es {Ep, Ind,t XIII. p. 804), to an unnamed “lord of Ciknra.** This “lord of Cikura,” 
according to Prof. Dubreuil, was “ probably not a king of EaliAga but only a simple 
feudatory “ {Anc. Hist. Dec., p. 94). 
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Simhapura was possibly overthrown by the Gangas about 
the of the 0th century A.D.* 

In conclusion let me refer summarily to the four grants 
of the kings of Sarabhapura (Bhandarkar’s List, Nos. 
1878-1881), These grants are assigned to the 8th century 
A.D., but may be a little earlier. The above four inscrip- 
tions, all issued from 8arabhapura, have been found in 
C. P.; but, according to Sten Konow {Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 
108), Sarabhapura may probably be identical with the 
modern village of Sarabhavaram, in the Chodavaram 
division, ten miles east from the bank of the Godavari and 
twenty miles from Rajahmundry. L. P. Pandeya has 
described ( Ind. Hist. Qmrt., IX, p. 595) a coin belong- 
ing to the Sarabhapura kings whom he takes to be 
feudatories of the Pandava kings of Kosala. If the identi- 
fication of Sten Konow is correct we have another royal 
family in the Kalihga country, the earlier members of which 
family may have ruled about the end of the 6th century. 

^ Gurioasly enough we find a lice of kings, with names ending in -varman 
ruling over parts of Easteru and Southern Bengal in about the tenth and eleventh 
centuries A D. The ancestors of these ** Varmans*' — as they style themselves in their 
inscriptions — are said to have once occupied Siiphapura. Cf, varmmdno^*tigahhtra^ 
ndma dadhataT}^ bldghyau bhujau htbhrato bhejuh sinihapurar(i guhdm^iva mrgendrdndrn, 
barer "^b&ndhavah : Belava grant of BhojavarmAO (Ep. Ind., XII, p. 87), son of Samala- 
varman, grandson of Jatavarman and great-grandson of Vajravarman. The Bengal 
Varmans, like the Varmans of the Lakkhamandal inscription, trace their descent f om 
Yadu. Evidently they claim connection with the Yidavas {cf. barer ^bdndhavah in the 
passage quoted above) It is possible that a second branch of the Punjab "'^armans 
migrated into Bengal. It may ulso he conjectured that the Varmans of Kalifiga 
when they were displaced from Siiphapura (by the Eastern Gafigas ?), marched 
towaids the east and carved out a principality somewhere in South or South-East 
Bengal. They appeir to have supplanted the Candra dynasty of Eastern Bengal 
possibly after it was shaken by the defeat of ** Govindacandra of Vaipgalade^a, 
inflicted by that Indian Napoleon, Gangaiko^da RAjendra Cola I, in about 1023 A. D. 
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The term Salankayana and the Religion of the 

giLA^KiYANAS. 

The word ^alankayana, according to the Sanskrit 
lexicons Trikandaiesa and Medini, means Nandin, the 
famous attendant or vahana ol Siva. It is interesting 
to note that the figure of a bull (i.e., Nandin) is found on 
the seals of the Salankayana kings, whose copper-plate 
grants have so far been discovered {ride infra). It is 
therefore not quite impossible that the I’ull crest (and 
banner ?) of the galankayana kings was connected with the 
name of their family. 

Fleet, while editing the Kollair plates, suggested that 
the term Salankayana signifies the Salankayana-gotra. 
Though the Salankayana kings are never called Salankayana- 
sagotra according to the fashion in which gotras are referred 
to in early South Indian inscriptions, the theory of Fleet 
cannot be dismissed as impossible. There are, however, 
more than one gotra of the name of Salankayana, and it 
is not possible to find out to which one of these gotras 
i our kings belonged. There is one gotra called Salankayana 
\ which belongs to the Visvamitra section and has the 
^ravaras Vai^vamitra, Katya and Atkila. But the word 
sMlamkayana used in the Ellore grant of Devavarman 
spdi^'ins to be the Prakrit form of Salankayana which is the 
are i^sed in all the other grants of the family. There 

first \ however four gotrarsis named Salankayana. The 
prauarl^f them belongs to the Bhrgu section and has the 
belong^® Bhargava, Vaitahavya and Savedasa. The second 
to the Bbaradvaja section and has the pravaras 
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Angirasa, Barhaspatya, Bharadvaja, Sainya and Gargya. 
The third belongs to the Visvamitra section and has the 
pravaras Vai^vamitra, Baivarata and Audala ; the fourth 
also belongs to the Visvamitra section, but has the pravaras 
Vaisvarnitra, Sfilahkayana and Kausika (see P. C. Rao, 
Gotra-nibandha-Jfadamham, Mysore). 

We know very little of the early history of the Salan- 
kayanas. It has been supposed {Joiirn. Andhra Hist. Res. 
Soc., V, p. 23) that the terms Salaitkayana and Salahka- 
yanaka (country of the i?alankayanas) arc mentioned in the 
Ganapatha of Panini. It is however certain that the 
Salahkayanas (Greek : Salakenoi) ruled over the Vehgi region 
as early as the time ot Ptolemy (c. 140 A.D.)- 

We have already said above that the seals of the Salah- 
kayana kings bear the figure of a bull which is probably 
to be identified with Nandin. This tact and names like 
Nandivarman (one whose protector is Nandin) and Skanda- 
varman (one whose protector is Skanda, son of Siva) in 
the family possibly show that the family religion of the 
Salahkayanas was Saivism. It must also be noticed that 
all the Salahkavana kings, in their inscriptions, call them- 
selves Bhagavac-citrarathasvami-pdd-dnndhyata, i.e., favoured 
by the feel of Lord Gitrarathasvamin. Citrarathasvamin 
is evidently the na no of the family deity of the Salankayana 
Maharajas of Vehgi which, as already noticed, has been 
identified with the village of Peddavegi near Ellore in the 
Godavari district. In this connection we must notice 
what Hultzsch said (Ep. Ind., IX, p. 51) : “ The correct- 
ness of this identification is confirmed by the existence of 
a mound which on a visit to Pedda-Vegi in 1902 was shown 
to me by the villagers as the site of th 
of Citrarathasvamin, the family de’ 

Maharajas.” 

The word Citraratha according i 
means the Sun. K. V. Lakshmana 
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ed that Citrarathasvamin mentioned in the 8alankayana 
inscriptions was the Sun-god. It however appears to 
me that, as the family religion of the Salankayanas was 
in all probability Saivism, Citrarathasvamin might possibly 
be a form of Lord Siva. 

It must be noticed here that while in the inscriptions 
king Devavarman has been called parama-mahessara, king 
Nandivarman II ia called parama-hhagmata. K. V. Laksh- 
mana Kao, who believes that the religion of the Salahka- 
yanas was Saivism, says {Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., V, 
p. 25) ; “ Because this epithet {scil. parama-mdhehara) was 
changed into that of parama-bhdgavata by the successors of 
this king (soil. Devavarman), we need not infer that the later 
Salahkayanas changed their Saiva faith and became 
Vaisnavas. Bhdgavata did not necessarily mean in those 
days a worshipper of Visnu, and the followers of Siva also 
were called Bhagavatas. We have the authority of the 
venerable Patanjali (on Panini V. 2. 1) for the usage of 
the word 3iva-Bhdgavata ' 

It is difficult to agree with Lakshmana Kao. In all 
the three inscriptions of Nandivarman II, the king is 
unanimously called parama-hhdgarata, which in its general 
sense suggests that the king was a devotee of Bhagavan 
Vi|nu It must be noticed that no other Salahkayana 
king is as yet known to have used this epithet. Moreover, 
we know from the Peddavegi plates that Nandivarman II 
granted no less than 32 nivartanas of land (95 '2 acres 
according to Kautilya whose nivartana » 2'976 acres; but 
23‘4 acres according to a Commentator whose nivartana 
= '743 acre ; see infra) in order to make a devahala 
for the -god Visnugrha-svamin, the lord of the three 
worlds. This devahala was cultivated by the local 
vrajapdlaltas and the produce was evidently received by 
the authorities -of the Visnu-gjrha (temple of Visnu). The 
word devahala appears to mean “ ploughable lands, dedicated 
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for the enjoyment of a god ” Of. vraja-pdlakanani krastuth 
devahalah—krtm) see below, pp. l!4-95. This Visnu-grha- 
svamin (literally,, lord of the temple of Visnu) was evidently 
a form (vigraha) of Lord Visnu. Dedication of lands in 
honour of Visnugrha-svamin and the epithet parama-bhaga- 
vata together leave hardly any doubt that the Salahkayana 
king Nandivarman II was a Yaisjjava. 
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Devavamma (=Dbvavarman). 

In the Ellore grant, the Salahkayana king Devavarman 
has been called a devotee of Mahe^vara. He is also credited 
with the performance of an a^vamedha sacrifice {assamedha- 
yajt). He therefore seems to have been a prince of consi- 
derable importance. The performance of the Asvamedha 
by Devavarman Salahkayana seems to speak of his success 
against the Pallavas who are known to have obtained 
possession of Andhrapatha with its head-quarters at 
Dhamnakada. 

In this connection it is necessary to discuss the view of 
K, V. Lakshmana Rao {Joum. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., 
V, p. 24), who thus remarked on the epithet asvamcdha-ydfi 
(performer of the horse-sacrifice) applied to Salahkayana 
Devavarman in the Ellore Prakrit plates : “I am of opinion 
that the boast of Asvamedha (horse-sacrifice) started with the 
Imperial Guptas, and the contagion spread to the minor 
dynasties like the Chedis (?Traikutakas), the Vakatakas, the 
Kadambas, the Salahkayanas and others. The proximity in 
the time of Vijaya Devavarman to Saraudra Gupta’s South 
Indian triumphal march, in my opinion explains the insertion 
of the word assamedha-yajina (1.5) in the grant of Vijaya 
peva. He must have seen some of the Imperial grants with 
similar titles and coolly imitated them.” My theory, how- 
ever, is exactly opposite to what has been propounded by 
Lakshmana Bao. 

The first point to notice here is that there is no refer- 
ence to any titles like aivamedha-yajl in the Gupta records. 
If, however, we take that the epithet of Devavarman is an 
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imitation . of cir-otsann-a4vainedh-ahartd, found in the Gupta 
inscriptions, we are to think that the Salahkayana king 
lived to see the records of Samudragupta’s successors, 
because we do not get the epithet in his own inscriptions. 

. But we. have already, shown. that this Salahkayana Deva- 
varman is probably earlier than Samudragupta’s contem- 
porary Hastivarman of Vehgl and, therefore, ruled before the 
Gupta emperor’s southern expedition. As king Devavarman 
appears to have ruled in the first half of the 4th century 
A D.,* it may be that the idea of performing the horse- 
sacrifice was borrowed not by the Salahkayanas from the 
Guptas, but by the Guptas from the Salankayanas. 

Whatever the value of this suggestion may be, I have 
no doubt that Samiidragupta got the inspiration of perform- 
ing the ahamedha from his connection with Southern 
India which may rightly be called the land of Vedic 
customs. Even at the present time. South India represents 
Vedic rituals more truly and fanatically than Northern 
India. So we may think it was also in ancient times. In 
omparison with the number and variety of Vedic sacrifies 
performed by early South Indian rulers, like the Satavahana 
king* referred to in the Nanaghat inscription No. 1 (Arch. 
Surv. W. Ind., V, p. 60 ff.), the Iksvaku king Vasis^hlputra 
Caintamula I, the Vakataka king Pravarasena I and 
the Pallava king Sivaskandavarman,® the one aimmedha 

1 He cannot be earlier than A.D 300. Unlike the Satavahana and Ik 9 vaku 
inscriptions and like works in literary Prakrit, his grant in almost all cases expresses 
compound consonants by more than one letter and contains the usual imprecatory 
verges in Sanskrit. On linguistic giounds his reign is to be placed a little later than 
the accession of Sivaskandavarman (c. 300 A.D.), t.e,, about 320*315. See my note in 
Ind. Cult., I, pp. 498-609, and below. 

2 This Sativahana king who has been taken to be the same as Satakar^i, husband 
of Naganika, must have ruled before the Christian era. 

3 Like all early Prakrit inscriptioas. the Iksvaku records generally express com- 
pound consonants by single letters. This fact seems to show that the Ik^vakn kings are 
earlier than thePaliava king Sivaskaodavarman whose grants in most cases express com- 
pound consonants by more than one letter and have passages in them written in Sanskrit, 
and the legend on whose seal is also written in Sanskrit. As the Ik^v&kus seem to have 
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performed by GSjayana-SarvatSta (c. 260 B,C. ; Ind. Hist. 
Qmrt., IX, p. 796), the two by Pu^yamitra {Ep. Ind., 
XX, p. 67) and the two * performed by the Gupta kings 
Samudragupta and Kumaragupta I, are ridiculously insigni- 
ficant. So, the South might well have been teacher of the 
North in this respect. 

By the bye it may be said that the view of Lakshmana 
Bao with reference to the aivamedha of the V&ki,takas is 
also untenable. The Vakatakas do not appear to have been 
inspired by the example set by Samudragupta. The 
Vakataka king Pravarasena I who claims to have performed 
four aivamedhas, along with agnistoma, dptorydnia, ukihya, 
sodail, atiratra, hrhaspatifava and sadyaskra {Corp. Ins. 
Ind., Ill, p. 97), appears to be earlier than Samudragupta. 
We know that Prabhavatigupta, granddaughter of 
Samudragupta. was given in marriage to the Yflkataka king 
Rudrasena II, who was grandson’s grandson of Pravarasena 
I. A chronological chart is given for easy reference. 

Vdkdtaka Gupta 

Pravarasena I 

I 

Gautamlputra 

Rudrasena I Candragupta I (acc. 320 A.D.) 

I I 

Prthivlsena I Samudragupta (c. 330-375) 

Rudrasena II married Prabhavatigupti | 

daughter of Candragupta n (c. 376*414). 

sHooeeded the S&tavfthanas about the end of the first quarter of the third century, 
SiraakandaFarman can hardly be placed earlier than A D. 800 ; bat he seems to have 
ruled before K&flc9ftaka V’^^ogopa who came in conflict with Samudragapta about 
the middle of the 4lh century. See below, 

^ Allan, Catalogue, pp. 08^9. The official Gnpta records do not credit Samndra 
gup' a with the performance of many a^ivamedhas. In the Poona plates of Pr abba* 
vatigupta, however, he is called anek-6Svamedha-ydji (performer of many horse^eacrifices). 
The boast seems to be unfounded. First, if Samudragupta performed more than 
ope advamedha, his suoeessors would have emphatioaliy mentioiied ft in their o^cial 
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It therefore appears that Budrasena I Vakataka was a 
contemporary of Samudragupta’s father Candragupta I who 
began to reign in 320 A.D.‘ It is not impossible that the 
beginning of the reign of Pravarasena I, grandfather of 
Budrasena I, fell in the ninth or tenth decade of the 3rd 
century A.D. So, if any was the borrower, it was the 
Guptas, and not the Vakatakas, Pravarasena I could, 
however, have got the inspiration from his relatives, the 
Bhara^ivas, who have been credited with the performance 
of ten aivamedha sacrifices.* 

records. The Gupta kings after Samudragupta cannot be called reserved with reference 
to boasts. As has been noticed by Prof Bayohaudhuri (Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 3rd ed., 
p. 314), even the epithet cir-otsann-ahamedh’&hartd , applied by them to Sarandraguptat 
is an exaggeration. Secondly* there appear to be some mistakes in the grants of 
Prabh&vatl {J.A.8 B., N. S , XX, p 68; Ep. Jnd.t XV, p. 41) Here Ghatotkaca has 
been called the &di-rlija (first king) of the Gupta family, while the official Gupta records 
be;?in the line from Mabar&ja Gupta. The passage gupt ddi-r&ja-mahdraja’hh 
ghatotkaca {Ep. Ind., XV, p 41) has, however* been translated by Messrs. Pathak and 
Dikshit as ** Gha^tkaca who had Gupta as the first.** That the word gupt-adirdja 
is an instance of the ^a^thutatpurui a compound t and not of the Bahuvnhi, is clear 
from the Biddhapur plates {J.A.S.B., N. 8.* XX, p. 58), where we have guptandm^ 
ddirdja^ which only means ** the first king of the Guptas.” Thirdly, in these 
inscriptions, Candragupta I has the simple title Maharaja, while in the records of his 
successors be is always styled Mah&rajadhirija ; even ^amudragupta is called Maharaja 
in the Biddhapur plates. Fourthly, some attributes such as sarva-raj-occeita, applied 
to Psmudragupta in the Gupta records are here applied to Candragupta IT. These 
appear to prove that references to the Guptas in the Vakfit&ha records were not 
very carefully drawn. 

Moreover, as has been noticed by Andrzej Gawronski {Festschrift^ Ernest Windisch, 
1914. p. 170) and Divekar {Ann. Bhand. Or. Res Ins., VTT pp. 164-65). Samudragupla 
performed the aivamedha late in life, i.e., after the engraving of the Allahabad pillar 
inscription which does not make mention of any such sacrifice. Tt is, therefore, doubtful 
whether Samudragupta had time to perform aneka a^vamedha. 

^ **The first year of the Gupta era. which continued in use for several centuries, 
and in countries widely separated, ran from February 26, A.D 820, to March 18, 821 ; 
of which dates the former may be taken as that of the coronation of Cbandragnpta I ** 
(Smith, E. Hist. Ind., 4th ed., p. 296). Becently attempts ha^e been made by se\eral 
scholars to prove that the Gupta era started in A.D. 2(X), 272 or B.C. 57. The tlieories 
are however not convincing. See Ind. Cult., Ill, p. 47 ff. 

* Corp. Ins. Ind.t p. 26. That this Pravarasena T was earlier than 

Samudragupta can also be proved from the evidence of the Puranas, The Purd^as 
which do not mention any Gupta king by name and which limit Gupta rule 
within the area — anugafpgafp praydgafl""ca sdketa-magadhdrps^tathd {VdpUf oh. 99 ^ 

12 
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The Ellore plates, dated on the 10th day of the dark 
fortnight of Pausa in the 13th year of Devavannan and 
issued from Vehglpura, record the gift of 20 nivartanas of 
land in Elura (Ellore in the Godavari district) to the 
Brahmana Gana^arman of the Babhura (Babhru) gotra. 
The Brahmana was also given a house-site for himself 
and others for his addhiya^manusssas (“ men who receive 
half the crop addhika of the Hirahadagalli grant ; Sanskrit 
arddhika ; cf. Mitdksard on Yajnavalkya, I, 166) and 
dvdrgas (doorkeepers). He was exempted from all taxes, 
and protection of the immunities was ordered by the king. 

The exact meaning of Muluda in the passage elure 
muluda-pamukhd gdmo bhdnitavvo (villagers of Elura beaded 
by Muluda should be informed) is not clear The same word 
evidently occurs in some other Salahkayana inscriptions, 
where it has been differently read as mutyada, munuda, etc. 
The word, which seems to be mutuda or mutuda on some 
plates, possibly means “ the head of a village.” Fleet’s 
interpretation of mutyada {Ind. Ant., V. p. 176) as 
“ministers and others” (mantrl + adi) is certainly 
untenable. 

The seal of king Devavarman attached to the Ellore 
plates is, according to Hultzsch, “ all but obliterated ; but a 
faint trace of some quadruped — perhaps a tiger — can be 
seen ” {Ep. Ind., IX. p. 57). The figure is, in all probabi- 
lity, that of a bull, which is found on the seals of the other 
two Salahkayana kings. 


verse 883), i.ot only ment'on Vindhya^akti anti hia son Pravlra (doubtless, Pra?ara* 
sena I), but also refer to the performance of some vdjape|/a (acc'ording to one MS. 
V Ajmedh a) Biicnfice by tbe latt^^r. Cf. 

imdhyaSakti’-autai^c^dpi Praviro ndma viryavan 
hhok^yanti ca swmah f of fifp punm Kaflcmakdfl ■» ca vai 
yakqyanti vijapeym^^ca samapta-vara-dak^inadl}. 

Vayu Pur. (Bai^gabasI ed.), Ch. 99, 371-72. 

For fuller details, see my paper, Samudragupta'a AHamedha Sacrifie^t in /earn. 
Jnd. Hist., Xni (July, 1984), p. 86 ff. 
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Hastivarman, Nandivarman I AND Candavarman. 

As we have seen, the names of the Salahkayana kings 
Hastivarman and Nandivarman I are found only in the 
Peddavegi plates of Nandivarman II. The name of Canda- 
varman is found in the Peddavegi andKollair plates. Since 
we have no grants issued by any of these three kings, very 
little is so far known about them. 

In the Peddavegi plates Maharaja Hastivarman is called 
aneka-samar-avapta-vijaya (one who attained victory in many 
battles). It may be noticed here that the Allahabad pillar 
inscription, w'hich refers to the conflict between Samudra- 
gupta and king Hastivarman of Vehgi, speaks of the different 
natures of the North Indian and South Indian expedi- 
tions of the (rupta monarch. While he is said to have 
“uprooted” the kings of Aryavarta, he is said to have 
followed a policy of “ capture and liberation ” with regard 
to the kings of Daksinapatha. It is therefore certain 
that the Gupta emperor was not so lucky as regards 
his southern expedition, and it may not be impossible 
that the reference to the victory in aneka-saimra of 
the Salankayana king includes also his samara with 
Samudragupta. 

The epithet pratdp-opanata-samanta applied to king 
Candavarman may suggest that he was not quite a petty 
chief and that some subordinate rulers acknowledged his 
suzerainty. 
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Nandivarman II. 

The Salahkayana king Candavarman was succeeded on 
the throne by his eldest son (sunur=jyai$tha) Nandivarman 
II. As we have seen, this king has been called parama- 
bhagavata in all his inscriptions. Evidently he was a 
Vaisnava and gave up the traditional Saivism of the Salah- 
kayana kings. 

Three copper-plate grants of this king have so far been 
discovered. They were all issued from Vehgipura. 

I. The Kanteru plates (Joum. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., 
V. p. 21) record a notice of the king to the Mutuda and the 
villagers of Kuruva(Js ^ in the Kudrahara-visaya. It is 
notified hereby that twelve nivartanas of land in the said 
village were granted, for the increase of the king’s dharma, 
yaia^, hula and gotra, to a Brahmana named Svamidatta 
who belonged to the Maudgalya gotra. 

The Kudrahara-visaya, which is possibly the same as 
Kudurahara of the Kondamudi plates of Jayavarman, has 
been identified, as we have said above, with “ the country 
adjoining the modem town of Masulipatam (Bandar)” {Anc. 
Hist. Dec., p. 85). This region was formerly occupied by 
the Brhatphalayanas. 

The seal attached to the Kanteru plates has, in relief, 
the figure of a bull in couching position {Joum. Andhra 
Hist. Res. Soc., V, p. 21). 

n. The Kollair plates (Ind. Ant., V, p. 176), issued 
on the 8th day of the dark fortnight of Pausa in the 
7th regnal year, record another notice of the king to the 

^ An* Bep* 8, Ind. Ep,^ 192tt-27, p. 73, readi Kuravifa and identifies it with 
the Gudiv&da taloka of the Eittna district. 
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Mutuda and villagers of Yidenurapallika-grama, situated 
in the same Kudrahara-visaya {Ep. Ind., IX. p. 58 n). The 
village is hereby granted to 157 BrShmanas of different 
gotras, who were then resident at the agrahdra of Kuravaka- 
Srivara. The village was to be treated with immunities 
from all taxations, and the immunities were to be preserv- 
ed by the deiadhipatis, ayuktakas, vallahhas and rdja- 
puru§as. This inscription is important as it furnishes 
us with a sidelight into the Salahkayana administrative 
system. Prom the official designations mentioned with 
reference to the protection of the parihdras, it appears that 
the Salahkayana kingdom was divided into several desas 
(provinces), which were governed by the deSadhipatis. 
Ayuktas are mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta as “ restoring the wealth of the various kings, 
conquered by the strength of his arm ” (Corp. Ins. Ind., III. 
p. 14). An dyukta is mentioned as a vi§ayapati (head 
of a province or district) in an inscription of Budhagupta 
{Ep. Ind., XV. p. 138) According to the lexicographer 
Hemacandra an dyukta is the same as the niyogin, karma- 
saciva {cf. karmasaciva-rnatisaciva ; Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 44) 
and vyaprta. We know from the Kondaraudi plates (above, 
p. 42) that a cydprta was in charge of an dhdra (district). 
It therefore seems that the term dyukta also signifies ruler 
of a district. The term vallabha, according to Amara, 
means adhyaksa, which has been explained by the 
commentator as gav-ddhyaksa (see Sahda-kalpadruma, s.v.). 
Vallabha therefore appears to be the same as go-’dhyaksa 
(superintendent of cows) mentioned in Kautilya’s 
Arthaidstra.' The rdja-purusas (royal agents) are also found 

^ It Diust however be noticed in this connection that the Hirahadagaili grant of 
Pallava Sivaakandavaniian (Bp Ind,, I p. 2 fF.) makes mention of vallava and 
go-vallavd in the same passage and evidently makes a distinction between the two 
ternn. According to Sanskrit lexicons, vallava means gopa, a cowherd. But the 
other word go-vallava ceitainly means a cowherd and appears to be the same as 
vallava and vallabha of Sanskrit lexicons. What is then the meaning of the term 
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mentioned in the Arthaiastra (see Samasastry’s ed., pp. 69, 
76). They appear to be the same as the pulisas of the 
inscriptions of A4oka {e.g., in Separate Kalinga E.E. 
No. 1). 

The ajmpti or executor of the grant was the Bhojaka 
of Mulaku.* The term bhojaka (lit. enjoyer) has been taken 
to mean “ free-bolder.” The Bhojokas appear to have 
been like the Jagirdars of the Muslim period. Bhoja, 
according to the Mahabharata, means persons who were 
not entitled to use the title “ king ” (Ardja bhoja- §ahdairi 
tvam tatra prdpsyasi sdnvayah ; Adi., 84, 22). According 
to the Aitareya-Brdhmana (VII, 32 ; VIII, 6, 12, 14, 16- 
17), bhoja was the title of South Indian kings. The term 
bhojaka, in a degraded sense, may therefore, mean a 
jdgtrddr or a protected chief. In some inscriptions, the 
Bhojakas are mentioned along with the Eas^rikas (probably 
the same as the De^adhipatis), e.g., rathika-bhojaka in the 
Hatihgumpha inscription of Kharavela. 

III. The Peddavegi plates {Journ. Andhra Hist. 
Res. Soc., I. p. 92) issued on the first day of the bright 
fortnight of Sravana in the 10th year of the reign of king 
Nandi varman II, eldest son of Candavarman, grandson of 
Nandivarman I, and great-grandson of Hastivarman, record 
a notice of the king to the mutuda (or mutuda) and the 
villagers of Pralura-grama. The king is said to have 
hereby granted a deva-hala to Visnu-grha-svamin, lord of 
the three worlds. Deva-hala is evidently the same as 
devabhoga-hala of the passage devabhogahala-varjjam , which 
is so common in the Pallava grants and has been translated 

oaZIava iD tbe Hirahadagalli grant ? Curiously enough, tbe word vallabha according 
to the lexicographer Jatadhara is a synonym of aiva-raksa^ i,e„ keeper of horses. The 
vallava {==^valhhha of Jatadharai-potfaZ/oifa of the Hirahadagnlli grant tlere- 
fore appears to mean “ the Keepers of horses and the Keepers of cows.'* See below. 

* Fleet’s translation {hid. Anf , V, p. 177) of the passagf 1atr = d]flapii {r)^mvlaku 
bhojakdl} M ** the command confers the enjoyment of the original royal dues there” 
fbonld now be given up. 
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by Sultzsch as ' with the exception of cultivated lands 
enjoyed by temples ” (Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 165). Fleet tran- 
slated (Ind. Ant., V, p. 157 and note) the same passage as 
with the exception of the plough of the possession of the 
god,” and remarked, ‘‘ The meaning would seem to be 
that the grant did not carry with it the right to some 
cultivated land in the same village which had already been 
given to the village-god.” A similar word is hhikhu-hala 
(hhiksu-hala, i.e., cultivated land offered to the Buddhist 
monks) which occurs in the Nasik cave inscription No. 3 
and a Karle cave inscription, and has been ably explained 
by Senart (Ep. Ind., VII, p. 66). These technical words 
signified religious donations along with certain privileges 
(parihnras) . The dcva-hala granted by Nandivarman II was 
to be cultivated by the vraja-palakas (herdsmen) and com- 
prised 10 nmarfanfli.'? of land at Arutora, 10 nivartanas at 
Mundura-grama, 6 nivartanas at Cenceruva-grama and 6 
nivartanas at Kamburanceruva. Mundura and 

Karnburilnceruva have been identified respectively 
with Munduru and Koraraera in the Ellore taluka of 
the Kistna district. Cenceruva is probably the same as 
CincinSda in the Narasapura taluka and Arutora may be 
identified with Allidoddhi in the Gudivada taluka of the 
same district {An. Ftcp. S. Ind. Ep.. 1926-27, p. 74). 

The de§adhipatis, ayuktakas, vallabhas and raja- 
parusas were ordered to protect the grant. The executor 
of the grant was the Bhojaka of Mulakura, possibly the 
same as that of the Kollair plates. The grant was written 
by a rahasyadhikrta (Privy Councillor ; c/. niati-saciva of the 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman ; Ep. Ind., VIII, 
p. 44 ff., line 17), whose name was Katikuri. 



VII 

Skandavarman. 

Only one inscription of king Skandavarman has so far 
been discovered. It is the Kanteru grant, issued from 
Vengl and dated on the full-moon day of Vai^Skha 
in the 1st year of the king’s reign. It records a royal 
notice to the villagers of Kuduhara-Cinnapura.’ It is 
hereby declared that the said village was granted to 
Sivarya of the Maiidg.nlya gotra, a resident of Leknmari- 
grama. This grama has been identified with Lokamndi 
in the Kaikahir taluka of the Kistna district.’^ All the 
officers including the dyuhtahas and the tnsayapatis were 
ordered to make it immune from all taxations (sarva- 
niyoga-niyukt-dyo(yu)ktaka-msayapatimidraih sd pallikd pari- 
hartavyd). The mention of the visayapati in this connection 
possibly shows that the deSas or provinces of the Salahka- 
yana kingdom were further subdivided into visayas (dis- 
tricts), each of which was under a visayapati. The 
dyuktakas appear to have ruled the subdivisions {dhdras ?) 
of the visayas. 

We do not definitely know whether Kuduhara is the 
same as Kudrahara and whether Kuduhara-Cinnapura 
means “ Cinnapura in Kuduhara.” Cinnapura has been 
identified with the present village of Cinnapuram in the 
Bandar taluka {Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., V, 

pp. 26-26). 

According to Lakshmana Rao there is the figure of a 
bull on the seal of Skandavarman, attached to the Kanteru 
plates. 


1 An, R$p, S. Ind, Ep., 1926-27, p. 78 reads Cintapura, 
* Jbidt p. 78. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE VISISIUKUNPINS. 

I 

Genealogy of the Visnukundins.* 

The history of the Visnukundins has been touched by 
scholars like Kielhorn, Hultzsch and many others. The 
author of the present work holds an altogether different view 
as regards the genealogy and chronology of the dynasty. 
The question of genealogy shall be discussed in the present 
and that of chronology in the next section. 

The first known inscription of the Visnukundins is the 
Chikkulla plates edited by Kielhorn in Ep. Ind., IV, p. 
193 ff. These plates give us the following line of kings : — 

1. Maharaja Madhavavarman ; his son 

2. Vikramendravarman (T) ; his son 

. 3. Maharaja Indrabhattarakavarman ; his eldest son 

4. Maharaja Vikramendravarman (H) ; (10th year). 

Then come the Ramatirtham plates, edited by Hultzsch 
in Ep. Ind., XII, p. 133 £f. Here we have the following 
line : — 

1. Maharaja Madhavavarman ; his son 

2. Raja Vikramendra ; his son 

3. Raja Indravarman ; (27th year). 

There can hardly be any doubt that Raja Indravarman of 
the Ramatirtham plates is identical with Maharaja Indra- 
bha^tarakavarman of the Chikkulla plates. 

I My paper on the Vi>oiikup(}in genealogy waa originally published in M. 
HitU Quart., IX, p. 37S fl. 

18 
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Next we have two sets of copper-plate grants belonging 
to this dynasty, which were found at a place called Ipur in 
the Tenali taluka of the Guntur district. They were 
edited by Hultzsch in Ep. Ind., XVII. In the first set 
of these plates {ibid, p. 334), we have the following line : — 

1. Maharaja Govindavarman ; his son 

2. Maharaja Msdhavavarman (37th year) ; his son 

3. Mapcyanna-bhattaraka. 

Hultzsch, on grounds of palaeography, identified 
Madhavavarman of the first set of the Ipur plates with the 
king of the same name in the Ramatirtham and Ohikkulla 
plates. It can be easily shown that later writers, who 
have disapproved of this identification as unwarranted, are 
themselves wrong. The epithets applied to the name of 
this king, as found in the Chikkulla, Ramatirtham and 
Ipur (set I) plates, clearly establish the identity. Let us 
here quote the corresponding passages of the three ins- 
criptions. 

1. Chikkulla plates : — EkMa&-a6vamedh-av(ibhrt{th.)- 
avadhauta-jagad{t)-lcdlmasasya hratu-sahasra-yajinalh} sarvn- 
medh-avapta-sarvabhuta-svarajyasya bahusuvarnna-paunda- 
rika-purusamedha - vajapeya-yu d h y a-s o d a ^ i-rajasuya - pra- 
dhirajya - [pra] japaty-ady-aneka-vividha-prthu-guru-vara-^ata- 
sahasra-yajina[*h] kratuvar-anusthat-adhistha-prati^tbita- 
parames^hitvasya mabarajasya sakala-jagan-mandala-vimala- 
guru-pri(pr)thu-ksitipati-makuta-mani-ga[na-ni]kar-avanata- 
pada-yugalasya madhava-varmmana[h] . 

2. Ramatirtham plates ; — Sakala-mahi-mandal-avanata- 
samanta-makuta-mani-kiran-avalldba-carana-yugo vikbyata- 
ya^ah ^riman-maharaja-madhavavarmma tasy=:orjjitairi- 
vi§nukundi-partthiv-odit-odit-anvaya-tilaka-[s a m u d b h u t- 
a{]kada§-d^vam^edh-dvahhrla{tha)-vidhauta-ia gat-kalma^a- 
kratU'Sahasra^lyd^inah snana-pupyodaka-pavitrikyta-^irasah. 
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3. Ipur plates (set I) : — Srarti-mati-bala-satva(ttva)- 
dhairyya-viryya-vinaya-sampannah sakala-mahimandala- 
manujapati-pratipujita-6asanah(°na8 = ) trivara-nagara- 
bhavaoa-gata-yuvati-hrdaya-nandanah sva- [na]ya-bala-vijita- 
sakala-samaDt-atula-bala-vinaya-naya-niy a ma-s a t v a (ttva)- 
sampannah sakala-iagad-avanipati-pratipuiita-^a8aDah-(°no =) 
agnu^ma-sahasra-yaji-hil * rajnyagarbbha-prasutaih) ekadai- 
aivamedh’dvabhrtha-vidhuta-jagat-kalmasah susti (sthi)ra- 
karmma-raaharaja-^rl-madhavavarmma. 

When we remember the fact that no other Vi^nukun^in 
king is as yet known to have performed a single sacrifice 
of any kind except the one named Madhavavarman, and 
wlien we note further the unique numbers — eleven a4va- 
medhas and thousand agni^tomas (kratus), testified to by 
alt the above three inscriptions, there remains no doubt as 
regards the correctness of the identification originally 
proposed by Hultzsch. 

The second set of the Ipur plates {Ep. Ind , XVII, 
p. 334) gives us the following line of kings : — 

1. Maharaja Madhavavarman (I) ; his son 

2. Devavarman ; his son 

3. Madhavavarman (11); (17th ? year). 

As regards Madhavavarman (II), the issuer of this set of 
the Ipur plates, Hultzsch says : “ As the alphabet of the 
inscription seems to be of an earlier type than that of the 
preceding one {scil. Ipur plates : set I), and as grandsons 
are frequently named after their grandfather, I consider it 
not impossible that Madhavavarman H was the grandfather 
of Govindavarman’s son Madhavavarman, who would then 
have to be designated Madhavavarman III.” A considera- 
tion of the evidence of the two sets of the Ipur plates render 
this theory untenable. It is to be noted that Madhava- 
varman (I), the grandfather of the issuer of the Ipur plates 
(set II) is described in that inscription as ekadai-aivamedh- 
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dmbhrth-Smdhiita-jagaUkalma^y =a gni§ ioma-sahasra- 
y d jin 0 = ’neka samanta-makutia-kuta-niani-khacita-carana- 
yugala-kamalasya maharajasya ^ri-madhavavarmanah. We 
request our readers to csompare this passage with the 
oorrespouding passage quoted above from the Ipur 
piat^es (set I). Can there be any doubt whatsoever 
about the identity of this Madhavavarman (I) with the 
king of the same name of the Ipur plates (set I), and 
also of the Cbikkulla and the Ramatirtham plates ? 
It is highly improbable that two kings of the same name 
and dynasty and of the same period performed exactly 
equal numbers — ^eleven and thousand — of sacrifices, 
such as the a^vamedha and the agnistoma. We, therefore, 
think it perfectly justifiable to identify the king named 
Madhavavarman, who has been credited with the perform- 
ance of eleven asvamedhas and thousand agnistomas (kratus) 
in all the different Vianukundin inscriptions. 

Moreover, the theory of Hultzsch that Madhavavarman 
(whom he is inclined to designate Madhavavarman III), 
son of Govindavarman of the Ipur plates (set I), is the 
grandson of Madhavavarman II of the Ipur plates (set II), 
has now been disproved by the discovery of the Polamuru 
plates wherein Madhavavarman, son of Govindavarman, is 
represented as the grandson of Vikramahendra, and not of 
a king entitled Madhavavarman. 

The Polamuru plates, edited* in the Joum. Andhra 
Hist. Res. Soc., VI, p. 17ff., give us the following line of 
kings : — 

1. Vikramahendra ; his son 

2. Govindavarman ; his son 

3. Maharaja Madhavavarman (40th ? year). 


^ Previously edited by E. V. Lskshnisne Bao in Joum. Dept. Let, Caleatte 
University, Vol. XI, p. 81 ff. 
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That this Madbavavannan of the Polamuru plates can be 
no other than the famous performer of eleven asvamedhas 
and thousand agni^tomas is proved by his significant 
epithets : — atula - bala - parakr ama - yato - dana - vinaya - 
sampanno da4a4ata*sakala-dbaran!tala-narapatir=:avasita- 
vividba-divyas = trivaranagara-bhavana-gata-parama-y u v ati- 
i a n a-v i b a r a na-ratir = aana(aa)nya-nrpati8adharana-dana- 
mana-daya-dama-dhrti-mati-k8anti-s3oriy( s a u r y)-a u d a r y a- 
gainbhi(bhi)ryya-prabhrty-aneka-guna-sampaj-janit a - r a y a- 
8amutthita-bhumandala-vyapi-vipula-ya^oh(°^ah) kratu- 
sahasra-ydjl hiranyagarbha-prasuta{i) ekadai-ahamedh- 
dvabhrtha-sndna-vigata-jagad-enaskah sarvabhuta-pari- 
rak§ana-cuncuh(r = ) vidva[*d)dviia-guru-vrddha-tapa8vijan- 
a^ray 0 maharaj a-sri-madba v a var ma . ^ 

It appears, however, that Madhavavarman and Govinda- 
varman have respeclively been called Jana^raya and Vikra- 
ma^raya in this inscription, and it may be argued that they 
are not identical with the kings of the same names of the 
Ipur plates (set I). But this doubt is unjustifiable in view 
of the fact that Madhavavarman of the Polamuru plates is 
not only called son of Govindavarman and credited with the 
performance of eleven asvamedhas and thousand agnistomas, 
but is also called hiranyagarbha-prasuta and trivaranagara- 
bhavana-gata-parama-yuvatijana-viharana' -rati {tr iv ara - 
nagara-bhavana-gata-yuvati’hrdaya-nandana in the Ipur 
plates), which epithets we find only in his own Ipur plates 
(set I). There can therefore be no doubt that the Ipur 
plates (set I) and the Polamuru plates were issued by one 
and the same person. 

In this connection, we must notice the view of some 


1 A 8»n»krit insoription in arohaio characters belonging to a Visvnknp^in king 
named MidhavaTarman has been found on a marble pillar near the entrance of the 
Btmali&gasTaml temple at Velporu in the Sattenapalle taluka of the Guntur district 
(An. lUp. 8. Ind. Ep., 1926-a6, p. 29, No. 681). 
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8(^olar8,^ who have identified Madbavavarman II of the 
Ipar plates (set II), with the king of the same name of tlw 
Chikkuila and liamatirtbam plates, and Vikramahendra 
of the Polamuru plates with Vikramendravarman II of the 
Chikkuila plates. We have noticed that onlj' one king of the 
Visnukuudin family may be believed to have performed 
sacrifices, and, though there seems to be a little exaggeration 
in the inscription of one of his successors, in all the 
inscriptions of tbe dynasty, that king — Madbavavarman (I), 
son of Govindavarman and father of Devavarinan and 
Viki'amendravarman I — has been credited with the perform- 
ance of ELUVEN a^vamedhas and thousand agnisjornas 
(kratus). As is also noted above, we think it almost 
impossible that there can be more than one Madbavavarman, 
performer of eleven asvamedhas and thousand agnistomas, 
in tbe same family and the same period. But if we accept 
the above identifications we have three Madhavavarmans — I, 
II and III — all of whom were performers of eleven a^vame- 
dhas and thousand agnistomas ! * Moreover, the identifica- 
tion of Madbavavarman II of tbe Ipur plates (set II), with 


1 Sewell, following E. V. Lakehmana Bao, has gi^eo tbe following genealogy 
of the ViR^jmkuQ^i^ kings in his List (19^), p. 404 : — 

1. Mfidbava I, c, A. D. 857-3^. 

2. Devavarma, c. 882-407. 

8. Madbava II, c. 407-444. (Ipar grant No. 2) 

4. Vikramendra I, c. 444-469. 

5. Indrabhatt&i'&ka. o. 469-496. (Ramatirtbana grunt) 

6 . Vikramendra II, c. 496<621. (Chikkuila grant) 

7. Govinda, c. 521-546. 

8 . Madbava III, * Jana4raya,' 546— (?) 610. (Polamum grant and Ipur 

grant No. 1) 

9. Ma^cban^^a-bbattaraka (?) (10— ? 

The absurd nature of thia chronology is proved by tbe fact that about tbe middle 
of the 4tb century not tbe Vi 9 Qakun 4 in 8 but tbe Salaftkayanas were ruling over tbe 
VeAgl region. See my note in Quart, Joum, Myth, Soc., XXV, pp. 299-301. 

* See note 1 aboee. Curiously, a recent writer on the subject (Journ. Andhra 
Hist Bet, 8oc,t X, p. 198) thinks it to be ** not a strong argument ” I 
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lo; 

his namesake of the Chikkulla and Ramatirtham plates is, 
in my opinion, next to impossible. In the Chikkulla and 
Ramatirtham plates, we have the significant epithets of the 
great Madhavavarman, crediting him with the performance 
of eleven a^vamedhas and thousand agni^tomas ; but these 
epithets are conspicuous by their absence in the Ipur plates 
(set II) in connection with the name of Madhavavarman II*- 
The date of the plates, which is not fully legible but which 
appears to me to be year 17, has been read by HuJtzsch as 
the 47th year of the king. Is it possible that a king, who per- 
formed among other sacrifices eleven a^vamedhas and thousand 
agnistomas, did not perform a single one of them before 
the 47th (if my reading is correct, 17th) year of his rejgn 
or forgot to refer to such glorious performances in his own 
inscription? It may also be significant that Madhavavarman 
n has no royal title even in his own Ipur plates (set II). 
Moreover, the identification becomes utterly untenable when 
we notice that those significant epithets regarding the per- 
formance of 11 aiivamedhas and 1,000 agni§tomas have been 
attached in this inscription to the name of his granidfatber 
Madhavavarman 1. We therefore hold that there were only 
two, and not three, Madhavavarmans among the known 
kings of the Visnukundin family and that the first of them, 
who was the grandfather of the second, performed a good 
many sacrifices including eleven ai^vamedhas and thousand 
agni^totuas. 

As regards the second identification, nothing need be 
said after our identification of Madhavavarman I, the great 
performer of sacrifices. But it must be noticed that the 
name is written in the inscription as Vikramahendja which 
may be the engraver’s mistake for Vikramamabendra. If, 
however, we take it as a slip for Vikramendra, the king 
should be designated Vikramendra I, there being two other 
Yikrameudras in the family. 
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The following is the genealogical arrangement of the 
Vis^ukundin princes according to our theory : — 

Vikramahendra (Vikramendra I ?) 

Maharaja Govindavarman Vikrama^raya 

Mahaiaja Madhavavarman 1 Jana^raya (Ipur plates : set I, 
year 37 ; Polamuru plates, year ?) 


Devavarman [Raja] Vikramendravarman I (II?) Mancyanna- 
I I bha^taraka 

Madhavavarman II [Maharaja] Raja Indra- 

(Ipur plates : set II, [bhattaraka]-varman 

year 17 ?) (Ramatirtham plates, 

year 27) 

Maharaja Vikramendravarman II (III ?) 
(Chikkulla plates, jear 10) 


^ There is only one numerical symbol on the plate. In Joum. Andhra Hist. Res, 
Soc,^ VI (p. 17 ff., line 41), it has been dec4phered as 48. It looks like a ligature of 
the symbol for 40 and that for 8 ; bat as far as I know, there was no method known in 
ancient India by which a number like 48 could be expressed by one numerical symbol 
only. The symbol possibly sigoifies 40 (or 70 ?). It may however also be suggested 
that 8 was put below 40 for want of, space to the right of the latter. 
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We have already dealt with tiie genealogy of the Vi^pu- 
kundin kings. Here we shall discuss the order of succession 
of the kings of this family and the period to which they are 
to be assigned. 

The first known king of the dynasty is, as we have 
seen, Vikramahendra. Though he ha? been given no royal 
title in the Polamuru grant of his grandson Madhavavarman 
I, his epithets vimukondindm’^apratihata-iasana and sva- 
prat&p-opanata-samanta-manujapati-ma^dala seem to prove 
that he was a king and had some feudatories under 
him. His son Govindavarman Vikrama^raya has been 
called Maharaja in the Ipur plates (set I) of his son 
Madhavavarman I. 

Madhavavarman I Jana^raya, the greatest of the Visnu- 
kundtn kings, appears to have had at least three sons, 
viz., Devavarman, Mancyanna-bhattaraka,* and Vikramen- 
dravarman I (born of a Vakata, i.e., Yakatnka princess). 
Of these we know almost nothing about Mancyanna. Of the 
other two, viz., Devavarman and Vikramendravarman I, it 

1 My paper on the Vi9QukaQ(|iD chronology was originally published in Ind. 
Hist. Quart, f IX, pp. 957-66. 

* Maficai^pa ae a personal name is known to have been used in the Eanarese 
country in the I2th century A. D. As Prof. Raychaudhuri points out to met 
Maficappa was the nam^ of a minister of Bijjala or Vijjana, the Kalacurya king 
of Kalyii^a (1145-1167 A. D.) This minister was a rival of the king's other 
minister Basava (6r9abha), the famous founder of the Viralaiva or Iii6giyat 
sect (J. B. B. R. A. S., Vm, pp. 78. 88, 128 ; and Bomb. Gaz., I. pt TI, p. 47*'), 
Among minor instances, we may take Mafica^pa, a Br&hmapa mentioned as receiy- 
ing aome gifta of land in an inaoription of the Yidava king SiAghapa (121Q.1247 
A. D.) dated in daka saip. 1178 (0. P. No 4 of 1925-26), 
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i8 known that their sons became kings. We have the Ipur 
plates (set II) of Devavarman’s son Madhavavarman II 
(see infra) and the Ramatirtham plates of Vikramendra- 
varman (l)’s son Indravarman. Should we then suppose 
that after the death of Madhavavarman I the Yisuukundin 
kingdom was split up into two divisions, ruled separately by 
his two sons, Devavarman and Vikramendravarman I ? It 
however seems to me risky to suggest division of kingdom 
whenever we find two sons of a king or their descendants 
ruling. It may not be unreasonable to think that there was 
no such division of kingdom after the death of Madhava- 
varman I. 

Madhavavarman I possibly died at a very old age. 
The date of the Polamuru grant of this king seems to be year 
40 or, if K. V. Lakshmana Rao’s reading is correct, year 48. 
It seems, therefore, not impossible that the elder children 
of Madhavavarman I died before their father’s death. 
In view of the fact that Devavarman, in the Ipur plates 
(set II) of his son Madhavavarman II, has the only epithet 
ksatriy - avaskanda - pravarttit - dpratima -vikhydta-parakrama , 
which can by no means suggest his accession to the 
throne, it appears that this son of Madhavavarman I 
did not rule, but predeceased his father. Now, we are 
to determine whether Madhavavarman I was succeeded 
by his son Vikramendravarman I or by his grandson 
Madhavavarman II. 

According to the Ipur plates (set I), Madhavavarman I 
granted the village of Bilerabali in the Guddadi-visaya to 
Agoi4arman, a Brahmana of the Vatsa gotra. In the Ipur 
plates (set II), we notice the grant of a village, the name of 
which seems to me to be Murotukaliki, by Madhavavarman II 
to two Brahmanas named Agni4arman and Indravarman. 
It is not impossible that AgniVarman of the first set is iden- 
tical with his namesake who was one of the two recipients 
of the second set of the Ipur plates. In view of the above fact 
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and also the fact that Devavarman, who seems to have 
predeceased his father, was possibly an elder brother of 
Vikramendravarman I, Madhavavarman II appears to have 
succeeded his grandfather on the throne (see infra). The date 
of his Ipur plates (set I[) has been read by Hultzsch as 
[40] 7, but he says : “The first figure of the year in the date 
portion is injured and uncertain’’ (Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 338). 
The figure in question, however,^ seems to be 10 and, 
consequently, the date may be read as year 17. 

Madhavavarman II was possibly succeeded by bis uncle 
Vikramendravarman I who appears to have been conside- 
rably aged at the time of bis accession. We have as yet no 
copper-plate grant issued by this king. The duration of 
his rule cannot be determined. But if we grant a reign- 
period of about 25 years to each of the Visnukundin kings 
a consideration of the regnal dates of the known kings of 
the family, seems to suggest not a very long reign-period 
of this king. “ His reign was probably short ’’ (Dubreuil, 
Anc. Hist. Dec., p, 91). 

The succession from Vikramendravarman I to Vikra- 
mendravarman 11 appears to be regularly from father to 
son. All these kings have royal titles in the inscriptions. 
We, however, cannot be definite as regards the number of 
Visnukundin kings that ruled before Vikramahendra and 
after Vikramendravarman II. 

We have now to consider the time of tbe Visnukundin 
kings. Fortunately for us, the date of Madhavavarman I 
can be determined with a certain degree ol precision. 

The Polamuru plates of Madhavavarman I record the 
grant of the village of Puloburu in the Guddavadi vigaya 
by the king in his 40th (or 48th) year as an agrahara to 
Siva^arman, a scholar of the Taittirlya school, belonging to 
the Gautama gotra, resident of Kuniura in Karmarag^ra, 
son of Dama^arman and grandson of Rudrasarman. Next, 
we are to notice the contents of the Polamuru plates of the 
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Eastern Calukya king Jayasimba I (Ep. Ind., XIX, p, 254 
ff)# who began to rule from c. 633 A.D. These plates record 
the gift of the village of Pulobumra in the Guddavadi-vi^aya 
in the 6th year (16th year, according to An. Bep. 8. Ind. Ep., 
1914, p. 10) of the king’s reign to Budra^arman, a scholar 
of the Taittirlya school, belonging to the Gautama gntra, 
resident of Asanapura-sthana, son of Siva^arman and grand- 
son of Dama4annan. There can be no doubt that Puloburu 
of the formpr inscription is identical with Pulobumra 
of the latter, and that the village is to be identified with 
modern Polamuru (find-spot of both the inscriptions) near 
the Anaparti Eailway station in the Godavari district. 
There can also be no doubt that Siva4arman (son of Dama- 
^arman), recipient of the grant of Madhavavarman I, was the 
father of Rudra^arman (son of Sivai^arman and grandson of 
Dama4arman), the recipient of the grant of Jayasimha I. In 
the latter grant, Rudra^arman is expressly called puw-agra- 
Mrika, “ the former owner of the agrahira.” Now, how 
many years intervened between the date’ of the first grant 
and that of the second, that is to say, between the 40th 
(or 48th) year of Madhavavarman I and the 6th year of 
Jayasimba I ? 

In considering this question, we are to note the follow- 
ing points. Agrahdras * were generally granted to Brabmanas 
when they returned from the guruknla after finishing 
studies, in order to help them in settling themselves as 
grhasthas. It may therefore be conjectured that Siva^arman 
received Polamuru at about the age of 25 or 30 * when king 


* Agrahara means gurukulad^atfita’hrahmacartne deya^p. kietradi. See Tfirg- 
nitha'a Vicoipatya, s. ▼. 

* Aooordisg to Manu (III, 1-2), a Brahmacftrin ahoald study the Veiai (three 
VedaSi two Vedas or one Veda) in the gurugrha for thirty-six years or for half or 
one-fourth of thnt period, and should then o’^iter the gfhasth-a^rama* The same 
authocitj howerer also says (TX. 94) that a mau of thirty years of age should 
marry a girl of twelve and a man of twenty-four a girl of eight. Kuildka Bba^fa 
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Madhavavarman was in the 40tL (46th accoiding to some) 
year of his reign. ' The king thus appears to have been old 
at the time of granting this agrahdra to the Brahmapa 
youth. Siva^arman, however, certainly died before the date 
of the grant of Jayasimha I. The epithet purv-dgrahdrika 
applied to the name of his son in Jayasimha (I)’8 grant 
possibly goes to show that Rudra^arman, as successor of his 
father, enjoyed the agrahdra for some time before the 5th 
year of Jayasirpha I, i.e., before c. <‘>37 A. D. The most 
interesting point in this connection, however, is that 
Rudra^arinan in Jayasimha (I)’s grant is called “resident of 
the town of Asanapura.” ^ He is expected to have resided 
at KunJiura in Karmarastra, the original place of his father or 
at Polamiiru, the agrahdra granted to his father by king 
Madhavavarman 1. When we remember this change in 
residence and when we further see that Jayasimha I, at the 
time of the execution of the Polamuru grant, was stationed 
in a camp, vijaya-skandhdvdra, it appears that in the early 
years of his reign, Jayasimha I led an expedition to the 
Visnukundin country and encamped in the Quddavadi- 
vi§aya, somewhere near Polamuru; that constant fights were 
going on between the forces of the Calukyas and those of the 
Vi§inukundins ; and that Rudra^arman, the dgrahdrika of 
Polamuru, had to flee to the town of Asanapura (near 
Draksharama in the Godavari -district) in this troubled 
period, but came after some time, when Jayasimha I 
w'as temporarily or permanently master of the whole of 


on this verse has • e<ac“c« yogya-kaJa-prodarsana-paraifi. na tu ntyam'Srthotn } 
prayetf-oUataio kaUna i/rtilo-redo bhavah, tnhhaga-vayasli ca kanya voihur~yuno 
yogy-eti ; gjhita vedaS=c^opakunirfako grhaith-asramatp pratt na vilambet^eti 
tatewa^aytuy^arthak. A story of the CMndogya Upanifat (VI, 1-2) says that 
Svetakela went to his gum at the age of twelve and returned home after finishing all 
the (three ?) Vedas at Ihe age of twenty-four. , 

* The Niduparu grant of Jayasiipba I was jsaaed from his vataka at Asanapura 
(Bp. tnd,, XVIII, p. 68). The grandfather of the donee of a grant of Vi^n- 
vardhana 11 is also known to hove resided at Asanapura (/nd. Ant., VII, p. 192). 
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the Guddavadi-visaya or a considerable part of it.’ Con- 
sidering all these points, I think it not impossible that the 
difference between the time of the two Polamuru grants was 
about half a century.* 

Then, the 40th (or 48th) year of Madhavavarman I may 
be c. 637 A. Di (date of Jayasimha’s grant) minus 50, that 
is, c. 587 A. D. Madhavavarman I therefore seems to have 


* The mastery of two different powers over two different parts of one district 
does not appear to be impossible. The Candra {cf. the Rampal prant of Sricandra ; 
Inscriptions of Bengalf III, No. 1) and the Varrnan [cf. Belava grant of Bhojavarman ; 
ibid, No. 3), kings of South-Eastern Bengal granted lands in the Puijdrabhukti, which 
has been presumably taken to be the same as the famous Pui^dravardbanabhakti. 
But it seems impossible that the Candras and Varmans were ever master of the 
Eotivar^s or Dinajpur region of the Puijdravardhanabhukti. I therefore think 
that in the age of the later Palas, the hhuktt of Pui^dravardhana was divided 
between the kings of Gau^a and the kings of South-Eastern Bengal The slight 
change in the name of the hhukti probably goes to confirm this suggestion. 

^ The difference between the time of the execution of these two grants may 
possibly be greater and, consequently, Madhavavarman 1 might have ascended the 
Vi^pukui^idin throne a Little earlier. But I do not want to go far beyond the estimate 
of Mr. Subba Bao who suggests that the period may be about 40 years. This 
suggestion, however, seems to be invalidated by another suggestion of his. He 
takes Hastikosa and Virako^a, who were the executors of the grant of Jayasiipba 
I, as personal names. We must notice here that the executors of the graut of 
Madhavavarman I were also Hastikosa and Vlrako^a. If we think that these two 
persons were officers in charge of the Guddavadi-vi^aya, under MAdhavavarmao I 
atid also under Jayasiipba I, the intervening period between the grants of the two 
kings should possibly be shorter than 40 years. We must however note in this 
oonuectioo that there were a Hastikoda and a Vlrako^a in the Tajiupaka-vi^aya, vtho 
were ordered by king PrthivTmula of the Godavari plates { J. B. B, R. A. S,, 
XVI, p. 144 ff.) to protect an agrahdra in the same vifaya. Fleet, the editor of the 
Godavari plates, may be right when he says, I do not know of any other mention 
of these two officials, who evidently kept the purses and made disbursemeuts on 
-account of respectively the establishment of elephants and heroes who were to be 
rewarded for deeds of valour.** The epithet mahamatra-yodha applied to Hastikosa- 
Vrrako4a in the Polamuru grant of Madhavavarman I, seems to show that they were 
Mah&m&tra of the Militaiy Department. It may also be that the epithet mahdmdtra 
goes with Hastikosa and yodha with Virako4a. The word mahdmdtra, according to 
MedinI, means hastipak-adhiph (head of the elephant-drivers or riders ; cf, vulgo. 
mdhut). The word yodha generally means ** a soldier,*' Hastikoda and Vlrako4a 
have been taken to be ** officers in command of the elephant force and the infantry ** in 
in. Rep, 8, Ind, Ep., 1914, p. 65. 
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ruled from about the end of the first half to about the end 
of the second half of the sixth century. 

In connection with the period of Madhavavarman I, we 
must also notice the passage of the Polamuru inscription, 
which records a grant made by the king when he was cross- 
ing the river G-odavarl with a view to conquering the 
eastern region and another passage which refers to a lunar 
eclipse in the Phalgunl-PaurnamasI (i.e., the full-moon day 
of the month of Phalguna) as the occasion of the grant. 
The connection of Madhavavarman I with the “ eastern 
region” seems to indicate that he was possibly the andhr- 
adhipati (lord of the Andhra country) who was defeated by 
the Maukhari king T^anavarman according to the Haraha 
inscription of Vikrama Sam 611, i.e., A.D. 544 {vide infra). 
This synchronism also places Madhavavarman I Visnu- 
kundin in the middle of the 6th century A.D. 

We have just noticed that the village of Puloburu was 
granted on the occasion of a lunar eclipse in the PhalgunI 
Purnima. In the second half of the sixth century, lunar 
eclipses occurred in the above fithi on the following 
dates : 


(1) 11th February, 556 A. D. 

(2) 2nd March, 565 A.D. 

(3) 21at February, 574 A. D. 

(4) llth February, 575 A. D. 

(5) 21st February, 593 A. D. 

(6) 10th February, 594 A.D. 

Of these dates, years 593 and 594 may be tacitly rejected as 
they appear to be too late. But it is impossible at tbe 
present state of our knowledge to ascertain on which of the 
other four dates the grant was issued. If, however, we 
presume that the date of the Polamuru grant falls on any of 
these four dates and if futher the reading of the date be 
accepted as 40, Madhavavarman I Viinuku^din certainly 
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began to reign sometime between 516 and 636 A.D.^ The 
approximate chronology of the Vi^nukundin kings, then may 
be taken as follows : — 

1. Rise of the Visnukundin power in the 5th century 

A.D.* 

2. Vikramahendra (Vikraraendra I ?) c. 600-620 A.D, 

3. Govindavarman c. 520-535 A.D. 

4. Madhavavarman I c. 535-585 A.D. 

5. Madhavavarman II c. 585-615 A.D. 

6. Vikramendravarman I (II ?) c. 615-625 A.D. 

7. Indra[bhattaraka]varman c. 625-655 A.D. 

8. Vikramendravarman II (III ?) o. 655-670 A.D.* 

9. End of the dynasty possibly about the end of the 7th 

or somewhere in the 8th century A. D. 

The period assigned to Indravarman, viz., circa 625-655 
A.D., is, I think, supported by some views expressed by 

1 MAdliavavarman 1 married a Vak&taka princess and his descendants are 
represented as boasting of the Vak&taha connection. His date does not» therefore 
seem to be far removed from the glorious age of the Vaka^kas, Dir., the 5th century 
A.D. Smith places this relative of the Vakatakas in about 500 A.D. {J.R.A.S,, 
1914, p. 189 ). It is true that Madhavavarman I is to be placed between the 5th 
century, the glorious period of the VAkatakas, and the 7th century, the age of 
Jayasiipha I Eastern Calukya. It therefore seems probable that the reign of M&dhava. 
varman I began in the first half of the 6th century A.D. 

s It may be tempting to connect the Vi^pokni^dins with the Viphukada-Cutukul- 
Aoanda d&takart^i kings, whose inscriptions (see Liiders, List Nos. 1021, 1186 
and 1195) and coins (Hapson, Catalogue, p. 59) have been discovered. Viphukada 
may possibly be taken to be the same as Vii^hukuda, te., ViVQukup^a which 

gives the name of the family whereto our kings belonged. But a serious 

objection that can be raised in this connection is that the Cutukul&oanda 
d&tukarQis who claimed to have belonged to the Manavya-gotra used metronymics, 
like HAritfputra, along with their names like the S&tavfthana-9&takarpis. The 
(racticeof using such metronyinics and also of mentioning the gotra is found, though 
in a modified way, in the inscriptions of the Eadambas and the Calukyas ; but it is 
conspicuous by its absence in the inscriptions of the Vifpakapdins. There is therefore 
no evidence at present to connect the VispnkuQ^ioe with the ancient 9&takarpi 
kings. 

> According io Eielhom, the Cbikkulla plates {Ep. Ind.^ IV, p. 198) should be 

patseogtaphicany assighed to the 7th or 8th century A.D. Fo|' the 90 yeara allotted to 

MittAtamnn II» seA sn/ra. 
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Fleet in J.B.B.R.'A.S., XVI, p. 116. While editing the 
Godavari plates of Pythivlmula, Fleet said : “ The Adhir&ja^ 
Indra, at whose request the grant was made, is mentioned as 
having fought in company with other chiefs who united to 
overthrow a certain Indrabhattaraka. Taking into con- 
sideration the locality (the Godavari district) from which 
the grant comes, and its approximate period as indicated by 
the palaeographical standard of the characters and the use of 
numerical symbols in the date, there can be no doubt 
that Indrabhattaraka is the Eastern Chalukya of that 
name, the younger brother of Jayasimha I.” According to 
many of the Eastern Calukya grants, however, this Indra- 
bbattaraka did not reign at all, though some grants assign 
a reign period of only 7 days to him. It is therefore 
highly improbable that Indrabhattaraka of the Godavari 
grant of Prthivimula was identical with the Eastern 
Calukya of that name. Kielhorn rightly suggested that 
the reference to Tndravarraan Visnukundin’s fights with 
many caturdantas in the Chikkulla grant supports his iden- 
tification with Indrabhattaraka of the Godavari plates (Ep. 
Ind, IV, p. 195 note). Caturdanta is properly the epithet 
of Indra’s Airavata, the elephant of the east. We are 
therefore justified in accepting the identification of Indra- 
bhattaraka of the Godavari plates with the Visnukimdin king 
Indravarman or Indrabhattiirakavarraan. 

Fleet further remarked : “And the figurative expression 
that the Adhiraja Indra, mounted upon the elephant 
supratlka of the north-east quarter, overthrew the elephant 
kumuda of the south-east or southern quarter, shows that 
this attack upon the Eastern Chalukyas was made from 

1 The word adhirdt, accordinar to the Mahdbhdrata, menns the same thing aa 
srnnrd^ and cahravwtin {Sabdctka/lpadruma, e.v.). In later inscriptioDs however it 
is knowii to have denoted tubordinate rulers. The Dliod inscription of Calismina 
Pfthivideva II mentions his feudatory adhiraja Kunoarap&U ( nhandarkar*s List, No. 
841). An adhir&ja Bhoja is mentioned in the Rdjatar<mgiv>h V, vers^ 151. 

16 
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the north-east of their kingdom of Vehgi.” The inscrip- 
tion of the G-ahga king Indravarman referred to by Fleet 
are dated in the 128th and 146th year of the Gahga era, 
which “seems to have commenced in A. D. 496“ {Ep. hid., 
XX, App., p. 201, n. 1 ; Ind. Ani., LXI, p. 237 f.).' The 
above Ganga inscriptions were, therefore, issued in circa 
624 and 642 A.D. Consequently, the Gahga king Indra- 
varman was a contemporary of the Visnukundin Indra- 
or Indrabhattaraka-varman {circa 625-655 A D.), 

As regards the possession of Vehgi by the Eastern 
Calukyas in the middle of the seventh century A.D., it 
may be said that there is no conclusive proof of that 
supposition. From the Aihole inscription {Ep. Ind., VI, 
p. 4 ff,), we learn that Pulake^in II reduced the strong 
fortress of Pistapura, which is the modern Pittapuram 
(Pithapurara) in the Godavari district, near the sea- 
coast, about 80 miles to the north-east of Peddavegi; and he 
caused the leader of the Pallavas to shelter himself behind 
the ramparts of KancT, modern Conjeeveram about 40 
miles to the south-west of Madras. Fleet says : “ Probably 
during the campaign which included the conquest of 
Pittapuram and which must have taken place at this time 
{i.e., A.D. 616 or 617), the Vehgi country was made a part 
of the Chalukya dominions; and the reference to the Pallavas 
immediately after the mention of Pistapura, has been 
understood as indicating that it was from their possession 
that Vehgi was taken” {Ind. Ant., XX, p. 94 f.). After the 
publication of the Visnukundin copper-plate grants, however, 
the theory of the Pallava occupation of Vehgi in the begin- 
^aiing ..of the 7th century A.D. may be tacitly given up. 
’Since 'iiendulura, for some time the residence {vdsaka) of a 
Visnukundin king, has been undisputedly identified with 

1 Dr. B. C. Majomdar has recently suggested that the beginning of the GaAga 
era falls betweeti11l50 and 657 A.D. (Ind. Cult., TV, p. 171 ff.). Unfortunately, he has 
totally ignored the astronomical side of the question. 
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Dendaluru, a village on the ruins of the ancient city of 
Vengl, 5 miles north-east of Ellore in the Godavari 
district, it is certain that the Vengl country passed from 
the hands of the Salankayanas to the possession of the 
Vi^nukun(j[ins. 

It is interesting to notice a passage in the Aihole 
inscription dated in 634-35 A.D. (Ep. Ind., VI, loc. cit.) 
which describes Pulake^in (lij’s southern campaign. Verse 
28 of that famous inscription speaks of a piece of water, 
which appears to contain some islands that were occupied by 
Pulake^in’s forces. This piece of water has been called 
the Kaunala water or the water (or lake) of Kunala. The 
position of this Kunala is indicated by the sequence of 
events recorded in the inscription. Verse 26 tells us that 
Pulakesin II subdued the Kalingas and the Ko^alas and 
then, according to the following verse, took the fortress 
of Pi^tapura. After that is recorded the occupation of 
Kunala (verse 28); this again is followed, in the next verse, 
by Pulake^in’s victory over the Pallava king near Kanci- 
pura. Verse 29 describes the Calukya king as crossing 
the river Kaveri, after which is described his contact with 
the Colas, Keralas and the Pandyas (verse 31). Kielhorn 
seems therefore perfectly reasonable when he says {ihid, 
pp. 2-3). “Pulakesin’s march of conquest therefore is from 
the north to the south, along the east coast of Southern 
India; and the localities mentioned follow each other in 
regular succession from the north to the south. This in 
my opinion shows that ‘the water of Kunala’ can only be 
the well-known Kolleru lake, which is south of Pithapuram, 
between the rivers Godavari and Krshna. To that l ake the 
description of ‘ the water of Kunala ’ given 
would be applicable even at the present da^ 
from other inscriptions that the lake contaj 
fortified island, which more than once has j 
of attack.” Since the ruins of Vengi and De 
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vicinity of the Kolleru lake there can now hardly be any doubt 
that the ‘water of Kunala’ (i.e., the Kolleru or Kollair 
lake) was, at the time of Pulakesin (II) ’s invasion, in the 
possession of the Vi^ukupdins and that the battle of 
Kunala was fought between the Calukya king and a Vi^nu- 
kundin ruler who was most probably either Madhavavarman 
II or Vikramendravarman I, both of whom were weak 
successors of the great Madhavavarman I. 

The theory now generally accepted is that Vehgl was 
conquered by Pulakesin II, during his campaign in the 
south-eastern region. There is, as I have already said, no 
conclusive evidence in support of this theory. In the 
records of the early Eastern Calukya kings there is no 
reference to the occupation of Vehgl at all. The first use 
of the name of Veiigi is in the inscriptions of the time 
of Amma I (918-925 A.D.) which call Vijayaditya II (c. 
794-842 A.D.) vehg-Ua, and in the inscriptions of the time 
of Calukya Bhima II (934-945 A.D.), which contain the 
first explicit statement that the territory over which Kubja- 
Visnuvardhana and his successors ruled was the Vehgi 
country (Ind. Anl., XX, p. 94). Both Amma i and Calukya 
Bhima 11 reigned in the tenth century A.D.; the evidence of 
their inscriptions as to the Calukya occupation of Vehgi in 
the 7th century can, therefore, be reasonably doubted. The 
fact seems to be that the Visnukundins of Vehgi, from the 
time of the Calukya possession of Pistapura, became weaker 
and weaker, and their country was gradually annexed to 
the waxing empire of the Eastern Calukyas. The formal 
annexation which took place possibly after the extinction 
of the Visnukundins end of the 7th or (somewhere in 
the 8th Century A.D. ?) seems to have been completed long 
before the tenth century A. D., i.e., the time of Amma I 
and Calukya Bhima II, when the Eastern Calukyas claimed 
that they were master of the Vehgi country from the very 
beginning of their history. There appears therefore no 
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strong grounds against our theory that the Visnukun^ins, 
though shorn of their past glory, were ruling for sometime 
atVengl, contemporaneously with the Eastern Calukyas, 
who ruled first probably from Pigtapura,^ next from VehgT* 
and then from Eajamahendri.® 

We have to notice two other points before we conclude 
this section. Smith in his Early History of India, 4th ed., 
p. 441, says: “In the east he {scil. Pulake^in II) made 
himself master of Vehgl, between the Krishna and the 
Godavari, and established his brother Kubja Vishnu* 
vardhana there as viceroy in A.D. 611 with his capital 
at the stronghold of Pishtapura, now Pithapuram in the 
Godavari district.’’ Smith, here, professes to rely on 
the Kopparam plates of Pulakesin If, edited by Laksbmana 
Rao in Ann. Bhand. Or. Res. Inst., IV, p. 43 ff. These 
plates, which are full of textual mistakes, seem to record 


^ It is to bo noted that the Timmapuram grant of Vi§ipnvardhana I Vi^ama- 
aiddbi was issued from the vdsaJca (literally, residence) of Pif^apura. We 
have BUggeste i above that possibly the term vdsaka^ like the term skandhdvara, 
signifies temporary (or zometimes secondary) capital of a king. It is well known 
that Pulake^iD II crushed the power of the king of Pi^tapara Pi§^apuTar(i 

yena) and established his brother Eabja-Vi|pu*vardbana on the throne of that 
place. At the time of Yi^puvardhana therefore Pi^t^pura could reasonably be 
looked upon as the vdsaka or skmdhdvdra of this king. 

S The Vehg~Ua (lord of Vefigi) antagonists of the Ba^ti’c^ku^as appear to have been 
the Eastern Calukya kings (see Bomb, Gaz,, I, Pt II, p. 199). The earliest 
reference to a king of Vefigl in the Ea9|raku(a records appears to be that in an 
inscription dated 770 A.D. (Ep. Jnd., VI, p. 209). The Eastern Calukyas therefore 
seem to have occupied Vengl liefore the 9th century A.D. possibly before the second 
half of the 8th century, the time of Vijayaditya II and his father. 

8 According to Sewell (Ind. Ant., XX, p. 94, note 6) there are two traditions 
regarding the origin of the name of Rajamabendrl (modem Hajamundry) or Raja*' 
mahendrapura. The first of these traditions connects the name with a Calukya 
king named “ Vijaykditya Mahendra.” This Vijaylditya Mahendra is apparently the 
Eastern Calukya king Amma II (A.D. 946*970) who had the epithet Rftjamahendra 
and the suroame Vijayaditya VI (tbid, p. 270) Fleet {ibtd, pp. 93-91), however, 
takes the founder of, or the first Eastern Calukya king at, Mjamaheodrapuram to be 
Amma I (918*926 A.D.), who no doubt had the epithet Rajamahendra, but whose 
surname was Vifpuvardhana (VI) and not Vijaykditya, 
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the grant of some lauds in Karmara^tra (northern part of 
Nellore and southern part of Guntur) by one Prthivl- 
Duvaraja in the presence of Pulake^iu II. The grant is 
dated in the pravardhamana-vijaya-raj^a-samvatsara 21. 
Hultzsch while editing these plates in Ep. Ind., XVIII, 
has shown that the inscription belongs to the 21st regnal 
\ear of Pulakesin II, i.e., to about A. D. 629-30 and that 
Prthivi-Duvaraja is to be identified with his younger 
brother Kubja-Visnuvardhana, who is styled Prthivl-vallabha- 
Visnuvardhana,-Yuvaraja in the Satara grant {Ind. Ant., 
XIX. p. 309). The word duvardja is a Dravidian tadbhava 
of Sanskrit yuvaraja. Cf. A]{alanl{at-tuvarayar= Sanskrit 
akalanka-yuvaraja in the Amber ins.; Ep. Ind., IV, p. 180, 
and Tuvard^an = yuvard]a in the Kasakudi ins-; S. Ind. 
Ins., II, No. 73.^ Lakshmana Eao, however, thought 
that Duvaraja of this inscription is to be identified with 
Dhruvaraja of the Goa plates, and that the year 21 of his 
reign falls in A.D. 611. 

But even if we accept 611 A.D. to be the dale when 
Pulakesin II invaded Karmarastra and defeated the Visnu- 
kundin king, does it follow that Pulakesin II conquered 
the whole of the kingdom of the Visnukuijdins ? Does 
the defeat of a king always lead to the loss of his entire 
territory ? Pulakesin II is known to have defeated the 
Pallava king, penetrated through the whole of the Pallava 
territory and crossed the Kaverl ; but was the Pallava 
power weakened? Again, in 642 A. D., the Pallava king 
Narasimhavarman defeated and killed Pulakesin II and 


1 It is also interesting to note in this connection the name of the third king of ihe 
Calukja line of KalyaijT. In m^ny of tl-e insciiptions it is given as Dai^ivarmnn, hut 
it ia also written (e.g., in the Kauthem grant; Ind Ani,, XVI, p. 15) us Ya<5ovarman. 
Fleet while noticing the point remarked, ** The reason for tlie variation there is not 
apparent*’ {Bomb. Gaz, I, pt, 11, p. 481). It seems to me that Dasavarnsan is an 
emended form of Da4ovannan which ia but the same as Yalovarman. 
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took Vatapi, the Calukya capital ; but did the Calukya 
power permanently collapse ? Did not the power of the 
Calukyas exist even during the period of Rastrakuta 
usurpation ? ^ 

Then again according to Bilhana {Vikramankadevacariia, 
Intro., p. 44; Ind. Ant,, V, p. 323) the Calukya emperor 
Vikramaditya VI of KalyanI marched on and occupied 
KancI, the capital of the Colas (i.e., the Eastern Calukyas), 
and amused himself there for sometime before returning 
to his capital. “ It is doubtless this campaign that led 
to there being so many inscriptions, referring themselves 
to the reign of Vikramaditja VI, at Draksharama and other 
places in the Telugu country, outside the ordinary limits 
of the Western Chalukya kingdom” {Bomb. Gaz., I, pt. 
II, p. 453, note 1.). But does this fact prove that KancI 
and the Telugu country were permanently occupied by the 
Calukyas of KalyapI ? Temporary success like this is 
possibly also shown in the grant of two villages near 
Talakad, the Gaiiga capital in Mysore, by the Kadamba king 
Ravivarman (Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 146 ; Sewell, List, s. v. C. 
A.D. 500 ; Moraes, Kadambakula, p. 48). 

To commemorate even the temporary occupation of part 
of a country, Indian kings appear to have used to grant 
there lands to Brahmanas (see Maniisamhitd, VII, verses 
201-02), and generally, this sort of grants was acknowledged 
by other kings who followed the donor in the rule of that 
locality.^ It may, therefore, be not altogether impossible 
that Pulakesin II penetrated as far as Karmarastra, where 
the reigning Visnukundin king was defeated, and the 
Calukya king felt himself justified in granting lands in 


1 Vtd€ the Calukya genealogy as given, e.g , in the Kauthem grant {Ind. Ant., 
XVI, p. 16). See aUo Bomb. Gaz., I. pt. TI, p 390 ff 

* Cf. sva-daitarfi para’dattam vd yo hareta vasundharam, etc., quoted in the 

copper-plate granta 
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the district of which he thought himself to be master 
for the time being at least. ^ 

If these suggestions be accepted, there is then no 
difficulty as regards the discovery of Calukya grants, giving 
lands in places which were originally under the Visnukun- 
dins. We however do not argue that all the Eastern 
Calukya kings who granted lands in the country once 
occupied by the Vispukundins were temporary possessors 
of the land. It seems reasonable to believe that the Visnu- 
kupdin country gradually, not long after the invasion of 
Pulake^in II, merged into the Eastern Calukya empire 
and gradually the Vi§pukundins lost all their territories 
excepting the small district round their capital city of 
Vengl. The existence of Vispukupdin rule at Vengl in 
the 7th century may be compared with that of the Kadamba 
rule at Vaijayanti even in the glorious age of the early 
Calukyas of Badami. 

The next point is regarding the find-spot of the Rama- 
tirtham plates of the Vispukupdin king Indravarman. The 
plates were found at a place near Vizianagram in the 
Vizagapatam district of the Madras Presidency. They 
record the grant of a village in the Plakirastra, which was 
evidently situated in the Vizagapatam district (Anc. Hist. 
Dec., p. 91). On the evidence of the find of these plates, 
it may be suggested that the Vizianagram region was 
included in the Vispukupdin kingdom, that is to say, the 
Vispukupdin boundary extended as far as the borders of 


^ It is also possible that the time of Palake^in (Ill's expediton, the 
Earmar&ftra was occupied not by the (bat by a braoch of the Pallavas?). 

In A.D. 689 the celebrated Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang visited the kingdcn of 
An-to-lo (i,e„ Andhra), which was a small district ooly 8,000 It (about 4,600 miles) 
in cironit. The capital was at Ping-ki-Io, which seems to be a mistake for Ping-ki-pu- 
lo, t.e., Vehgipura. The southern part of the Andhra country formed a separate 
kingdom called To-na-kie-tse-kia (Dhanyaka^aka?) or Ta-An-to-lo (Mah&ndra) with 
its capital possibly at Bezwada, where the pilgrim resided for many months**. See 
Cunningham, Anc» Oeog. Ind.^ ed. 1924, pp. 690 ff., 608 ff. and 647. 
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the Ganjam district.^ In view of the fact that there were the 
royal house of Pi^^pura, the houses of the Varmans of Siip- 
hapura, Vardhamilnapura, Sunagara, Sripuraand Sfirapallikft 
and also of the Gaftgas of Ealihganagara whose era probably 
started from 496 A. D., permanent Vi spukup^i^ occupation 
of the Vizianagram region seems to be highly improbable. 
The truth might have been that in retaliation to the raids 
of Pulake^in 11 and Jayasimha I, Indravarman Vi9pukup(Jin 
invaded the Calukya country and penetrated as far as the 
Plakira?tra, where he made grants of land, as did Pulake^in II 
in Karmara^tra, Jayasimha I in Guddavadi and Gudra- 
hSra, and Vikramaditya VI in the Telugu country. The 
PIakira§itra or Vizagapatam district seems to have been under 
the Eastern Calukyas as early as the 18th year of Vi§nu- 
vardhana 1. His Chipurupalle plates (Ind. Ant, XX, p. 16), 
dated in that year, were found in the Vizagapatam district. 
They evidently refer to the Plakivi^aya, doubtfully read as 
Pukivisaya by Burnell and i^’leet. This Plakivisaya is 
evidently the same as Fbikira^itra of the Bamatirtham 
plates of Indravarman. 

We have seen that the Godavari grant of Prthivlmula 
refers to a coalition of kings asrainst Indrabhattaraka- 
varman, who has been identified with the Visnukundin king 
of that name. It seems to me that when Indravarman 
Vi^pukup(Jin defeated the Eastern Calukya forces and 
penetrated far into their country, Jayasiinha I, who seems 
to have been the Eastern Calukya contemporary of Indra- 
varman, formed an alliance with several other kings, one 


> See. * ff . Quart. Joum. Myth. Soc.. XXV, p. 80. Kielhorn entered the 
Cbikkolle grant of VieQuku94in Vikreniendrovarman II in hie Liet of Ineonptions of 
Northern Mia {Ep. M.. V. App., No. 607). Fo lowing KUhorn. D. B. Bhandarkar 

baa aleo entered the ViWiikup^m inscriptions in hie Ijiet of Insoriptions of Northeru 

India {Ep M., XX-III, Ai p.. Nos. 1117 and 20»e.99). The SaUAkSyana and V.»a. 

kn, 4 in records mnsk properly be entered into a Li»t o( South Mian lasoriptUms, as 

these w»ie local dynastiee mling orer the Andhra country in the south. 

16 
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of whom was Adhiraja Indra, identified hy Fleet vvith the 
Oahga king Indravarman. The combined forces of these 
allied kings possibly defeated the Vi^nukundin king and 
compelled him to return and shelter himself behind the 
ramparts of his capital, the city of Vehgl. 



Ill 


VlKRAMAHBNDRA (ViKRAMENDRA I?) AND GOVINDAVARMAN 

VlKRAMi^RAYA. 

As we have already noticed, king Vikramahendra is 
mentioned only in the Polamuru grant of his grandson 
Madhavavarman 1. He is there described as fa\oured by 
(i.e., as a devotee of) Lord Sriparvatasvamin and is said to 
have subdued the feudatory chiefs by his own valour. The 
Lord Sriparvatasvamin is referred to in all the inscriptions of 
the Vi^nukundin family and may, therefore, be taken to 
have been the family-deity of the Visnukun^ins. Sriparvata 
may be identified with Sri^aila in the Kurnool district of the 
Madras Presidency.’ The original home of the Vi^nukun^in 
family may, therefore, be supposed to have been not very far 
from Sri^aila. Kielhorn (Ep, Ind., IV, 193) suggested a 
connection of the name of the family with that of the 
hill-fort and town of Vinukon^a in the Kistna district, 
about 60 miles east of Srl^aila and 50 miles south of 
the Krishna river. Vinukon^a, according to Kielhorn, was 
possibly the early home of the Visnukundins. 

The son and successor of Vikramahendra was Qovinda- 
varman. His surname Vikrama^raya and the epithet aneka- 
samara-samghatta-vijayin possibly show that he was a king 
of considerable importance. He is said to have been obeyed 
by all the feudatory chiefs. 

^ Excepting the grant of Madbavavarman II, which applies the epithet 
bhagavaC‘ChripaTvaia8vamt-pad-&nudhyata to the name of the issuer himself, all other 
Vi9pukup4i° records apply the epithet to the first king (a predecessor of the issuer) 
with whose name the genealogical part of the inscriptions begins. Tn the reeords 
therefore king YikTameudravarman I and his son and grandson are not themselves 
called 'favoured by (t.e., devotee of) Lord drlparvata-svimio." The celebrated temple 
of god diva, called Mallikftrjana, is situated on the northern plateau of the Kallamalai 
hills. Many Western Caiukya grauts have been found in the Kurnool district t^lch 
region appears to have passed to the Western Calukyas before the middle of the 7th 
century. 
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MiDHAVAVARMAN I JaNA^RAYA. 

Mftdhavavarman I Janfi^raya appears to have been the 
greatest of the Vi^inukun^in kings.^ The performance of 
11 a6vamedhas, 1,000 a^nistomas and some other rites 
including the Hiranyagarbba proves that he was a prince of 
power and resources. In very early times the a^vamedha 
was evidently performed by kings desirous of offspring (see 
Apte, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, s.v. a§va). According 
to the Ramayana (I, viii, 2), king Daiaratha performed this 
sacrifice for progeny (sut-arthi vajimedhena kim=arthairi 
no yajdmy^aham). Kings are also known to have performed 
a^vamedba for purifying themselves from sin. According 
to Vis^iu, aivamedhena iudhyanii mahdpatakinas — tv=ime 
(jSabdakalpadruma-pari^i§ta,s. v. ahamedha). Yudhiithira in 
the Mahdbhdrata (XIV, ii) is said to have performed the horse- 
sacrifice with a view to purifying himself. But, as we have 
already noticed, it was performed only by a king who was 
a conqueror and a king of kings. Keith has rightly pointed 
out that the Aivamedha is an old and famous rite, which 
kings alone cam bring to increase their realms” {Rel. PhU. 
Fed. Up., p. 343). The Baudhayana 3r. But. (XV, i) 


Laksbmana Bao {J<mm. Dept, Let., XTt pp. 55-5S) refers to several traditiona 
that have grown on the glorioas name of Midhavavarman, A 18tb century inscription 
in the Malle^varasvaml teinnle at Bezwft^^ give* an anecdote about Mftdhavavarmanf 
king of Bezwft4<^ in 6aka 117 ( 1), who panished bis own son with death for kliiBg 
a pocnr woman's son. A Bezwft^a pillar inscription of the 16th oentuiy claims lor a 
general of Er9padevar&ya of Vijayanagara discent from M&dhavavannan of Bezwftfa. 
A poem called BrVcjfi^avijayam {c. 1540 A.D. ) speaks of the migration into Telingana 
of foar Bajpnt tribes under the leadership of one Midhavavarman in daka 614. This 
MAdbavavarman u claimed to be Uie ancestor of the family of the llab&ra'a of 
Viztanagram in the Vizag^tam district. The caste called Edztt or in 

the Telogn conotry also claims Mftdhavavarman aa progenitor. 
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Taittinya Br. (Ill, 8, 9, 4; V, 4, 12, 3), Ipastamba Sr. Sat. 
(XX, I, i) and many other early texts prove beyond doubt that 
a feudatory ruler could not perform the a^vamedha.^ A point 
of great interest, however, is that Madhavavarman I claims 
to have performed as many as eleven a^vamedbas, while 
successful conquerors like Samudragupta and Pu^yamitra 
are known to have performed only one or two a^vamedhas. 
Of course, from the description of the sacrifice given in the 
RS,ni4yana and the Mahdbharata, it appears that sodm 
a^vamedhic practices of the Vedic age may h ive been 
slightly modified in the epic period; but it is impossible to 
think that it became so easy as to be performed by even a 
king of the feudatory rank. It must be noticed that some 
Vedic kings are known to have performed a great number 
of aivamedbas. Thus Bharata, son of Du^yanta, accord- 
ing to a gdtha quoted in the Satapathahrdhmana (XIII, iii, 
6, 11; Weber’s edition, p. 994), performed as many as one 
hundred and thirty-three horse-sacrifices on the banks of 
the Gahga and the Yamuna (astdsaptatim hharalo dausyantir 
••yamundm—ariu gangaydrri vi‘traghne=^’ badhnat pailca- 
paiicdiataiji haydn^iti). According to another gdthd {loc. 
cit., 13), Bh irata performed more than a thousand a^vamedhas 
after conquering the whole earth {paiahsahasrdn—indrdy^^ 
Aipamedhan^ya^dharad^^vijitya prthivim sarvdm=iiti). 
The epics and PurS^as however knew of traditions regarding 
some early kings trying to perform a hundred a^vamedhas, 
which would lead the performer to the attainment of 
the seat of Indra who is, therefore, represented as trying 
to prevent the hundredth sacrifice (see Vamana~Purdp,fi, 
Gh. 78 ; Raghu., Ill, 38-66 ; Bhdgavata Purdna, IV, 16, 24 ; 
17, 4; etc.). May it be that the Vedic a^vamedha was less 
pompous than the epic a^vamedha and that the a^vamedhas 
performed by South Indian kings were of the Vedic type? 


> S60 Keith, Black Yaju$, o%x 7 i^iw sqd below. 
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We have already noticed that the Deccan performs Vedic 
rites more fanatically than Northern India. See also my 
views in Joum. Ind. Hist., XIII, p. 40. 

Madhavavarman I married a girl of the Yakataka family 
of Northern Deccan, and thus made his power secure in 
that direction.* According to V. A. Smith (J. R. A. S., 
1914, p. Id7} the Vakataka father-in-law of Madhavavarman 
Yi^nukuodiii was king Hari^ena who claims to, have con- 
quered the Andhra and Kalinga countries. It is also 
believed that Madhavavarman succeeded in getting the pos- 
session of the VeAgi country by virtue of this Vakataka 
alliance (Sewell, List., s.v. A. D. 500). This suggestion is 
however untenable in view of the fact that Madhavavarman I, 
though he was the greatest king, was not the first king of 
his dynasty, he being at least preceded by his father Govinda- 
varman and grandfather Vikramahendra. The Polamuru 
grant calls him da4aMa-sakala-dharaij,ltala-narapati * and 
credits him with an expedition for the conquest of the 
eastern region. 

It must be noticed in this connection that, in the Haraha 
inscription dated A. D. 654, the Maukhari king l^anavar- 
man claims victory over an Andhr-adhipati. There can 
hardly be any doubt that this Andhr-adhipati was a Vi?- 
■nukunijin king. Prof. Eaychaudhuri (Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind,, 
2nd ed., p. 370) has taken this Andhra king to be Madhava- 
varman of the Polamuru plates who according to this grant 
“ crossed the river Godavari with a desire to conquer the 


* Br. D. C, Ganguly writes in Ivd. Hist, Quart., VIII, p. 26 : **M8dbaYaTftrxnati I 
was tbe founder of this dynasty. Bis mother was a princess of tte Vak&^aka family.** 
According to the Cbikkulla plates {Ep, Ind,, TV, p. 193), however, the Vak&taka princess 
was the mother of Vikramendravarman I, son of Madhavavarman I. Cf. Vi^ukui^di- 
9Skiit(^var(iia^dvay-alar(t,krta-janmana1}, in^vtkramendravarmar^al;^, etc. As we have 
shown, M&dhavavarman I was not the founder or the first king of the Vif^ukun^io 
dynasty. 

Mr. M. Somasekhara Barma suggests to me that the epithet may possibly be 
translated as ** lord of tbe VefigI Ten Thousand.** 
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ieaBtern region.” This identification suits well the chrono- 
logy we have accepted in’these pages. It roay not be impos- 
sible that the eastern expedition of Madhavavarman I 
was undertaken in retaliation to bis previous unsuccessful 
struggle with the Maukbaris. This supposition is supported 
by the fact that a victory over the Andhras is alluded to in 
the Jaunpur Inscription of I^varavarman, father of I^anavar- 
man Maukhari (Corp. Ins. Ind., Ill, p. 230). 

In the Polamurn grant, Madhavavarman I has been 
called avasita-vividha-divya (line 8). This passage has been 
left out in the translation of Mr. Subba Kao who has edited 
the inscription in J^urn. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., VI, p. 17 ff. 
The passage, however, appears to me very important in con- 
nection with the administration of justice in the Andhra 
country at the time of the Visnukundins. Here is a clear 
evidence of the prevalence of the system of trial by ordeals 
in the Vi^nukupdin kingdom. The word divya, here, 
certainly means "ordeal” and vividha-divya "various (forms 
of) ordeals.” The verb ava-so has, among others, the 
meanings "to accomplish,” "to know” and "to destroy.” 
The passage avasita-vividha-divya may, therefore, mean, 
one " who has accomplished the various (forms of) ordeals,”, 
or " who has known (how to use) the various (forms of) 
ordeals,” or "who has destroyed (ue., abolished) the various 
forms of ordeals.” We have seen that this Msdhavavar- 
man I Vi^pukundin performed eleven A^vamedhas and a 
thousand agnistomasffer atus). It must be noticed in this 
connection that no one except a fanatic can be expected to 
perform an a^vamedha sacrifice and expose his wives to such 
indecent and obnoxious practices as are necessary in the 
performance of this sacrifice. As for instance, the mahi^t 
of the performer of the aiSvamedha is required to lie down 
beside the sacrificial horse and to put the horse’s penis into 
her own private parts (c/. wahtjf svayam^ev—aiva-ii^nafn^ 
dkr^ya sva-yonau athdpfly8fi-~MahIdhara on Sukla-yajus, 
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XXXII. 18‘25;aindaSi}asya4iinaifimahisy^iipa8thenidhatte : 
Satapalhabr ihmay^a, XI II. iv, 2). AJadbavavarmau I, per- 
foruiLT of eleven afivatuedbas, thus a()pears to have been one 
of the most orthodox Hiudu kings of ancient India.^ It is, 
therefore, doubtiul whether we c-in expect from him such a 
great reform as the abolition of the deep-rooted system of 
trial by ordeals, which is sanctioned by ancient law-givers 
and which was in use in our country as late as the end of 
the l&th century and possibly still later.^ The last mean- 
ing is, therefore, less probable. The divyas or ordeals, 
which were used in ancient Indian courts in order to ascer- 
tain the truth of a statement, has been enumerated as nine 
in the Divyatattva of Byhaspati. They were ordeal (1) by 
balance, (2) by fire, (3) by water, (4) by poison, (6) by 
“image-washed” w'ater, (6) by rice, (7) by the hot mdsaka, 
(8) by spear-head, and (9) by images. Cf. 

dhato «» gnir *= udakah = c =atca visani koidS = ca pancamam 
§a§than=ca tav4uldh proktarp saptamdni tapta-mdsdkdm 
a 9 (amar[i phdldm=ity ^ uktawt navdmdrp dhdrmajani smrtdtn. 

For details see my paper on the Divyds in Joum. Andhm 
HisL Res. Soc., ^'II, p. 195 ff. and Appendix below. 

In both the Ipur and Polamuru grants the king is 
said to have been the deligbter of the damsels residing 


1 Id the Ghiklrullft gfent of hi« greet-^sdnoD, be is < credited with • Dbmber cl 
seoririces among which is meotiooed jmru^amedha. If this tradition is to be belieted, 
MftdhavavitrmnD I must have been an Hbominable fanatic. 

* Joum, Andhra Ht>f. Bes. 5oc , VTI, p. 195 tt, Triil bj brdeals is used to settle up 
disputes among some aboriginal tribes of the Andhra region even at the present day. 
Mr. G. T. H. Bracken, Chief Secretary to the Madras Government, in course of bis 
address on der Parts of India** to the Rotary Club on March 9, 1934, said, **In 
disputes over land, the custom (in the East Godavari Agency) is to make the parties 
to the dispute walk round the land, and be who walks the whole way round continually 
and eats some of the earth is declared to be the owner'* (from Report in the Amrita 
BoMar Patrika, Calcutta). This system of trial was prevalent in the MaHt^hd country 
even at the time of the Feshwat, tbsit is to sayi as kte as the I9th oentury A.O. (see 
8. K. 8eOf Ain^inistraiwe Hiitorji of tho Marathas, 2nd ed., p. 868 If.) 
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in ^be houses of Trivaraoagara. . Trivaranagara appears to 
mean the city of king Trivara.”* A king named Trivara 
bas been mentioned in tbc Kondedda grant {Ep. Ind,, XIX, 
p. 267) of the dailodbbava king Dharmaraja, as having form- 
ed an alliance with a certain king named Madhava and 
fought against Dharmaraja. It is possible that king Tri- 
vara of the Kondedda inscription is the same as that men- 
tioned in the grants of Madhavavarman I Vi9nukuQ(Jin. 
Madhavavarman 1 however does not appear to have lived at 
the time of Sailodbhava Dharmaraja and therefore can hard- 
ly be identical with Madhava who fought against the 
Sailodbhava monarch. A king named Tivara is found in 
the hue of the Pand tvas of Kolala, who had their capital at 
Srlpura (see the Rajim and Baloda grants, Gorp. Ins. Ind., 
Ill, p. z9i fif.; Ep. Ind., VII, p 10 £f.). The charters and 
seals of Maha^iva Tlvararaja of Stipura are in the box-beaded 
character. According to some scholars, the boxbeaded 
characters were in use in the 5th and 6th centuries of 
the Christian era (Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, p. 696). Fleet 
and Eielhorn, however, think that the inscriptions of 
Tivara of Ko^ala are not earlier than 700 A.D. (Indische 
Palaeographie, p. 63, note 20). According to Biihler 
(ibid, p. 62), the Central Indian or “box-headed” type is 
found fully developed “in einer luscbrift Samudragupta’s 
aus Eran und einer Chandragupta’s II. aus Udayaghi, den 
kupfertafeln der Kouige von Barabbapura, den Inscbriften 
der Vakataka; der des Tivara von Ko^ala und in zwei friihen 
Eadamba-Inschriften.” The Gupta, VskatakaandKadamba 
records are definitely known to be earlier than 700 A.D. 
The same may be the case with the inscriptions of Tivara 


^ £ am ioiiebted for thii BUj^geition to Prof. K. C Baycbaadban. Xiak^mana Bto 
identifies it with Tewar iu the Jabbulpore district and considers it to have been the 
place of Mftdhava/armao (I)’s father in-law iJoum. Dept, Let.t XT* pp. 84 , 89). The 
passage to question however seems to. suggest bis hostile relations with Trivaranagara 
rather than his marriage with a girl of that place. 

i7 
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of Eotola. It must be noticed in this connection that 
Fleet’s and Kielhorn’s view that the Yakat&'l^& records date 
from the 7th century A.D. (ibtdj note 19) has now been 
nonclueively disproved. 

The performance of Vedic sacrifices and the epithet 
parama-hrahmaxf'yOi (highly hospitable to the Brabmapas) 
clearly show that Madhavavarman I was a staunch follower 
of the Brahmanical faith. 

I. The Ipur plates (set I) were issued on the 15th day 
of the 7th fortnight of summer in the 37th year ^ of the 
king, from the camp of Kiujavada {vijaya-skandhavdrat 
kuiavada-vasakat) . They record a notice to the inhabitants 
ofVilembali in the Guddadi-visaya. The village was granted 
by the king to a Brahmana named Agniiarman belonging 
to the Vatsa gotra, and all royal officers were ordered to 
protect it and make it immune from taxation. The executor 
of the grant was the king’s beloved son, Prince Mancyanna. 
The village of Villembali and the Guddadi-visaya have not 
been satisfactorily identified. Gudd&di may be the same as 
Guddavadi-^isaya, i.e., the present Eamachandrapur taluka. 
It is possibly not the same as the Gudrahara-vi§iaya which 
is the district round Gudiva^a in the Kistna district. 

The seal of king Madhavavarman I attached to the plates 
is circular and somewhat worn. It is divided by a cross- 
line into two sections. The lower section bears in relief 
Sn-Midhavavarma in two lines. Hultzsch thought that 
the upper section bears the figure of Lak§ml or ^vastika on 
a pedestal, fianked by two lamp-stands and possibly sur- 
mounted by the sun and crescent of the moon {Ep. Ind., 
XVir, p. 334). As on the seals attached to the Chikkulla 
and Bamatirtham plates the figure of a lion is clearly 
visible, it may not be impossible that the obliterated part 


4 ^ old form of dating in the Vi^i^ukaV^n records is probably doe to local 
custom of the original homo of the dynasty. See 
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above the line contained the figure of a lion which was 
possibly the crest of the Vi^nukundins. 

II. The Polamuru grant * was issued by the king when 
he set out on the eastern expedition and was crossing the 
Godavari. By it the mnhattaras and adhikdra-puru^as 
were informed that the king made an agrahdra of the 
village of Puloburu on the Daliyavavi river and of four 
nivartanas of land at the southern extremity of Mayindavfi- 
taki, and granted it to the Gautama gotra Brahmana 
Siva^arman, resident of Kunliira in Karmarastra. As 
Polamuru (Puloburu of the inscription) is a village in the 
Ramchandrapur taluka of the Godavari district, the present 
taluka may be roughly identified with the Guddavadi-visaya 
in which the village is said to have been situated. Mayinda- 
vataki has been identified with Mabendravada adjacent to 
Polamuru, and Daliyavavi with the small stream Tulyabhaga 
now turned into a drainage canal. Kunlura may be the 
same as Konduru in the Sattanepalle taluka or Peda-Konduru 
in the Tanuku taluka of the Guntur district. As we have 
already seen, the village of Polamuru was re-granted to the 
recipient’s son by the Eastern Calukya king Jayasirhha I who 
probably conquered the region from the Visnukimdins. 

In the Sanskrit lexic )n Trikdnda§esa, mahattara has 
been called the same as grdma-kuta, “the head of a village’’ 
(c/. rd§tra-kuta “head of a rdstra,” an official designation 
in the Calukya insciptions). Evidently, affairs in villages 
were controlled by them. The word adhikdra-purusa 
appears to mean “a purusa (agent) having an adhikdra (a 
post),’’ i.e., a government official cf. na nisprayoja- 
nam — ddhikdravantah prabhubhir—dhuycmte : Mudrd-rdksasa, 
Act III. The mention of the mahattaras along with 

1 The language and orthography of this record are bad, and the characters are 
rude and late. The authenticity of the grant therefore may not be quite certain. But 
we are not definite, as sometimes we also get copies of older records. See also our 
rem ark s at p. 57 and notes abate. 
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•‘government officials” possibly shows that the former were 
not salaried officers of the government.* The executors of 
the grant were the Hastiko^a and Virako^a, which terms 
have already been discussed. 

‘‘It is believed that the seal (of the Polamuru plates) 
contains the figure of a lion, the crest of the Vi^pukun^ins. 
and probably also the name of the royal donor” (Joum. 
Andhra Hist. Bes. Soc., VI, p. 17). 


^ Cf, the OM0 of gramika jd Msdu, VII. 115'10; aliio below. 
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MiDH VAVARMAN II, 

Madhavavarman II was the son of Devavarman and 
grandson of Madhavavarman I, Only one copper-plate grant 
of this king has been discovered. It was found at Ipur, a 
village in the Tenali taluka of the Guntur district* The 
grant appears to have been issued on the 7th day of the 7th 
pal{§a of var§& in the 17th (47th according to Hultzsch) 
regnal year,^ from Amarapura which may probably be 
identified with the modern Amaravatl. 

Madhavavarman II has been described in this inscription 
as triku^a-malay^adhipati, “ lord of Trikuta and Malaya,” 
We do not know of any other Malaya except the famous 
Malaya mountain, generally identified with the southern- 
most part of the Western Ghats. Triku^a is placed by 
Kalidasa (Raghu., IV, 68-69) in the Aparanta, i. e., 
Northern Konkan. It is, however, difficult at the present 
state of our knowledge to justify Madhavavarman 11’ s claim 
to be in possession of those countries. The epithet may 
show that the Vi^nukundin king came into hostile relations 
with Triku^a and Malaya. He may have joined the 
armies of some powerful king who invaded those regions.^ 
Mr. B. V. Krishna Bao appears to suggest that Madhava- 
varman II was Viceroy at a place called Trikutamalaya 
which he is inclined to identify with Kotappakon(Ja near 
Narasaraopeta {Bhdratt (Telugii), J930, p. 414 ; Joum. 


^ It has reoentlj been anggeated in a paper read at the nintb aeasion of the 
All-India Oriental Conference (1987) that the grant was issued in the reign of 
Madbavavamian I. 

* The V&k&taka kings Narendrasena and Hari^ei^a are said to have eonqnered 
Malaya and Ttikd^a resjw'ctivcly (Bhandarkar’s List, Nos. 1700, 1712)* But they 
appear to be considerably earlier thau Viffpukuqdin Madhavavarman II. 
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Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., X, p. 191), This is a happy 
suggestion ; but I could not examine his arguments in 
favour of the identification. 

The plates record the grant of a village, the name of 
which seems to be Murotukaliki, to two Brihmanas named 
Agnitorman and Indra^arman. In connection with the 
iasan-ajM, reference is made to the attention paid by the 
vi§nukun^y-adhirdja who may be Madhavavarman II. 
If, however, it may be believed that Madhavavarman II 
was a viceroy under his grandfather, this adhiraja should 
of course signify Madhavavarman I. 

The seal attached to the Ipur plates (set II), is 
circular and much worn. It is divided by a cross-line into 
two sections like the seal of the Ipur grant (No. 1). 
In the lower section the legend Srl-Madhava{varmmd) in 
two lines is very faintly visible, while the symbols in the 
upper section cannot be made out at all {Ep. Ind., 
XVII, p. 338). 
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ViKRAMENDRAV ARMAN I (11 ?). 

The next king appears to have been Vikramendravar- 
man I, son of Madhavavarman I. No inscription of this 
king has been discovered. The most interesting point 
about the king is that, in the Chikkulia plates of his grand- 
son, he is called visnukundi-vakata-vaniia-dvay-dlarfikrta- 
janmd. Vakata is evidently the same as Vakataka, which 
was the most glorious dynasty ruling in Northern Deccan in 
the 5th century of the Christian era. The relation of 
Vikramendravarman I with the Vakatakas is also referred to 
in the Ramatirtham plates of his son, where he is called 
ubhaya-varfiS-dlarnkarahhuta (who is the ornament of both 
the dynasties). 

“The Vakafakas were the neighbours of the Kadambas 
and the Vakataka kingdom extended up to the modern 
town of Kurnool on the banks of the Krishna. We know 
that the famous temple of 3ri4ailam or SrI-parvata is in the 
Kurnool district, and ‘ a story, as related in the Sthala- 
nidhdtmya of the place, says that the princess Chandravatl, 
a daughter of the Gupta king Chandragupta, conceived a 
passion for the God on the Sri^aila hill and began offering 
every day a garland of jasmine (mallikd) flowers to him’ 
(Report on Epigraphy for 1914-1915, Part If, 91). 

“In fact, we shall see that this dynasty (scU. that of 
the Vi^nukundins) had for its tutelary deity the God of Srl- 
parvata and that the first ( ?) king of this dynasty Madhava- 
varman married a Vi^pukundin (? Vakiptaka) princess. I 
think there can be no doubt that this princess was the 
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daughter or grand-daughter of queen Prabh&vati,” the 
daughter of king Candra^upta II and wife of the Vak&taka 
king Budrasena (see Dubreuil, Anc. Hist. Dec., pp. 73-74). 
According to Vincent Smith (J.R.A.S., 1914, p. 137) the 
mother of Vi^pukundin Vikramendravarman I was the 
daughter of the Vakataka king Hari^ena who claimed to 
have conquered the countries of Andhra and KaliAga. 



Indravarman. 


The son and successor of Vikramendravarman I was In* 
dravarman, to whom belong the plates discovered at a place 
called Ramatirtham in the vicinity of Vizianagram. The 
king has been described as parama-mahe^vara (staunch devo- 
tee of Mahe^vara, i. e., Siva) and aneka-caturddanta-samara- 
^ata-sahasra-sarpghaUa-vijayl. The significance of the 
latter epithet may be understood from what has been already 
discussed above. It refers to the king’s struggle with his 
eastern or north-eastern neighbours. In the Chikulla grant 
he is said to have made some ghatikos, which mean estab- 
lishments (probably founded in most oases by kings) for holy 
and learned meu. Ghatikd is mentioned in the Talgunda 
inscription of Santivarman and the Kasakudi grant of Nandi- 
varman. It is the same as Brahmapuri of other records 
(Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 26). In the same grant, Indravarman 
is also called pavamc^vuTd and hhTubhcingd-kdTd-viniTdhiitci- 
sdmdgrd-ddy&dd . It is suggested that the latter epithet 
refers to his success against the viceregal line of Irikuta- 
malaya (Joum. Andhrd Hist. Res. Soc., X, p. 191). 

The Ramatirtham plates (Ep. Ind., XII, p. 133) which 
were issued from the Puranisangamavasaka (which possibly 
means the camp at the confluence of the river Purani) on 
the 7th tithi of the bright half of Jyai?tha in the 27tb year 
of king 'Indravarman record the grant of the village of 
Peruvatakain Plakira?tra as an a^rafeSra to a tdittirlyakd 
Brahmapa named Nagna6arman who belonged to the 
Mapdira gotra. 

18 
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The agrahdra was exempted from the burden of all taxes 
and the peasants assembled at PeruvAtaka were ordered to 
give to the Brahmana the customary share of the produce 
of the agrahara and to perform regularly all duties, such 
as conveying message, etc. The future owners of the country 
are also requested not to confiscate but to protect the 
agrahara. The king himself was the exeuctor of the grant. 
The nature of the grant appears to support our view that 
king Indravarman granted the agrahara, while leading an 
expedition against his eastern enemies. Plakirastra, as we 
have already noticed, is the present Vizianagram region. 
It is mentioned as Plakivisaya and Palakivisaya in the ins- 
criptions of CalukyaVisnuvardhana I (Ep. Ind., IX, p. 317). 

' The seal attached to the Raraatirtham plates shows the 
faint figure of an advancing lion facing the proper right, 
with its left forepaw raised, neck erect, mouth wide open, 
and the tail raised above the back and ended in a loop. 
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VlKRAMBNDRAVARMAN I[ (III ?). 

Indravarman was succeeded by his eldest son, Vikra- 
mendravarman II. A copper-plate grant {Ep, Ind., TV, 
p, 193) of this king was discovered at ChikkuIIa in the Tuni 
sub-division of the Godavari district. It was issued on the 
5th day of the 8th mdsapak$a of grlsma (?) in the 10th year 
of the king, from the Lenduluravasaka which has been 
identified by Ramayya with modern Depdaluru near Ellore. 

King Vikramendravarman II, who was a parama^- 
mdheivara like his father, hereby dedicated a village called 
Regonrana to Somagire^varanatha in honour of the matted- 
haired, three-eyed God, the Lord of the three worlds. Soma- 
giresvaranatha appears to have been the name applied to a 
Unga established in a temple at Lendulura. 

The village of Regonrana is said to have been situated 
to the south of the village of Ravireva on the bank of the 
Kr^naveppa (Krishna)* in Natrpati which appears to be the 
name of a district. 

The seal of Vikramendravarman II attached to the 
ChikkuIIa plates “bears in relief on a slightly countersunk 
surface a well-executed lion, which stands to the proper 
right, raises the right forepaw, opens the mouth and appa- 
rently has a double tail ” (Joe. cit.). It, however, seems to 
me that the tail of the lion is not double as Kielborn takes 
it to be, but is only raised above the back so as to end in a 
loop. Compare the figure of the lion on the Rnmatirtham 
plates of Indravarman. 

^ “Kfisliil^abeijijia, or more usually Kyislu ave^i^S or Efisbi^averi^ai was the iccient 
epigrapbic name of the Krishna, evideDtly taken from its conflaenoe at Safigam* 
Mabull, three miles east of Satara, with the YeppS or Veija, one of its most important 
feeders ** (Bomb, Oaz., I, ii, p, 3Sl n.). See p. 61 above. 



CHAPTEK VI 
THE EARLY PALLAVAS. 

I 

Early History of the KiSci Region.* 

The earliest reference to Kaficipura( Conjee verm an in the 
Ghingleput district of the Madras Presidency) seems to be 
that in the Mahabhasya (iv, 2 second ahnika) of the great 
grammarian Patafijali whose “date, B. C. 150, may now be 
relied upon ” (Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 140). Patafijali is now 
generally taken to have been a contemporary of the first 
Sufiga king, Pusyamitra, who reigned from circa 185 to 149 
B. C. according to Smith (E. Hist. Ind., 4th ed.,p. 208 if.). 
The mention of Kaficipura in the Mahabhasya goes to show 
that Kafici became a place of importance as early as the 
beginning of the second century B. C. It is however not 
certain whether Kafici was of political or commercial im- 
portance in the age of the Mahabhasya. 

If traditions recorded by the Chinese pilgrim Yuan 
Chwang are to be believed, Kafici rose to prominence even 
earlier than the age of the Mahabhasya. This Chinese 
pilgrim tells us that be noticed a stupa about hundred feet 
high, built by king Asoka in the city of Kafici (Beal, Bud. 
Rec. West. World, II, p. 230). In this connection we may 
also note the mention of A^ka or Asokavarman as one of 
the early Pallava kings in the mythical portion of the later 
Pallava inscriptions. Hultzsch appears to be right in 
taking this Atoka or Atokavarman as “a modification of the 
ancient Maurya king -Atoka.” The claim of having this 
great Maurya emperor as predecessor is to be found also in 
the Rdjatarahginl, the traditional history of Kashmir (i, 
102-<)6). Though the genealogy of Atoka given in the 

^ Tbft paper was originally published in Joum» Ind, Voi. XIV, 

pp. 14047. 
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Kashmir chronicle does not tally with the Maurya genealogy 
found ill the Puranas, the description of the Kashmir Ifing 
named A^oka “ who had freed from sins and had embraced 
the doctrine of Jina (t. e., Buddha), covered Su^kaletra and 
Yitastara with numerous stUpas” clearly shows that he is 
no other than the great king of Pataliputra. The inclusion 
of Maurya A^oka in the traditional Pallava genealogy is 
therefore not impossible. 

If however we take the find-spots of Atokan inscrip- 
tions so far discovered m the far south as establishing the 
southernmost boundary of the Maurya empire in Anoka’s 
time, it would appear that the Kanci region lay outside 
that empire. Nevertheless, if traditions recorded in early 
Tamil works are to be believed, the Maurya frontier at the 
time of Candragupta, grandfather of A4oka, possibly ex- 
tended far to the south of Kanci. “We have seen that in 
the south the Maurya power, at one time, had probably 
penetrated as far as the Podiyil hill in the Tinnevelly 
district. In the time of A^oka, the Maurya frontier had 
receded probably to the Pennar river near Nellore^, as the 
Tamil kingdoms are referred to as prachamta or border states 
and are clearly distinguished from the imperial dominions 
{vijita or raja^visaya) which stretched only as far south as 
the Chitaldrug district of Mysore” (Raychaudhuri, Pol, 
Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd ed., p. 196). If then the KaficI region 
was once under the Mauryas, it may not be altogether im- 
possible that owing to the commercial importance of its 
position KaficI attracted the notice of a Maurya emperor 
or a viceroy of the southernmost Maurya province, who 
assigned this Sanskritised name to a Dravidian original 
like Kacci (Kaccippedu) or Kafiji.’ 

^ Bomh, Oaz,t I, jj, p. 318, note. At the lime of A4oka, the soathernmost 
Maurya province had its headquarters at Suvar^iagiri which has been identified by 
Httltaach with Eanakagiri in the Nisam^a dominions to 11 e south of Maski (Corp. Im. 
Ind„ I. p. axzviii). 
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I'he exhaustive list of countries, mentioned in Gautami 
Bala^rl’s inscription, over which Gautamiputra Satakarni 
is said to have ruled, does not mention any district of the 
far south. This fact along with the conspicuous absence 
of inscriptions and coins of Gautamiputra Satakar^ui in the 
Andhra region possibly goes to show that the country was 
outside the kingdom of this Satavabana king. It must 
however be noticed that Gautamiputra Satakarni has been 
described in that famous Nasik Cave inscription as lord of 
the Vindhya, Ek§avat, Pariyatra, Sahya, Krsnagiri (Kan- 
heri), possibly Srl^aila (maca-siri-tana — Martya-irl or Srl- 
stana?), Mahendra, Malaya, Setagiri and Cakora mountains. 
Malaya and Mahendra, quite well-known in Sanskrit litera- 
ture, have been identified respectively with the Western 
Ghats (to the south of theNilgiri) and the Eastern Ghats. If 
there is in the list really the name of Srl^aila, it is to be 
found in the Kurnool district of the Madras Presidency. 
Cakora has been mentioned along with Srl^aila in the 
Puranas. It is therefore possible that Gautamiputra Sata- 
karni claimed a sort of suzerainty over the whole of southern 
India. Since there is no mention of the Himalaya, the list 
of mountains in Gautamiputra’ s kingdom does not appear 
to be altogether conventional. Another importaat point in 
this connection is the king’s epithet ti-samuda-toya-plta- 
vahana which says that his war-horses drank water from the 
three seas. We are to notice that the inscription does not 
refer to the conventional catuh-samudra, but only to tri- 
samudra (three seas) which evidently signifies the Wes- 
tern (Arabian) sea. Eastern sea (Bay of Bengal) and 
Southern sea (Indian Ocean). The traditional southern 
expedition of Maurya Candragupta and the southern expedi- 
tions of the Calukyas of Badami and KalyanI, of the Ra?- 
trakutas of Malkhed and later of SivajI and Haidar Ali 
show that it was almost a custom with great Deccan kings 
to lead expeditions to the far south. Is it impossible that 
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Gautamlputra Sstakarni’s vague claim of suzerainty over 
the whole of Southern India originated from such a southern 
expedition 

The Amaravati inscription of Vasi^thlputra Pulumftvi 
{Arch. Surv. S. Ind., I, p. 100 ; pi. LVI, No.’l), Ama- 
ravati inscription of sin-Sivamaka-Sada (ibid, p. 61, 
pi. LVI, No. 2), Chinna inscription of Gautamiputra Yajfia 
Satakarni (Ep. Ind., I, p. 95), Kodavali inscription of 
Vasi^thlputra Cada. Sata (ibid, XMII, p. 316 if.) and 
the Myakadoni inscription of Pulumavi (ibid, XIV, 
p. 155) however clearly show that the successors of Gautami- 
putra Satakarni certainly ruled in the Andhra region. 
This southerly extension of the Satavahana power may have 
been due to the rise of the house of Castana who seems to 
have established himself at Ujjayini and to have been a con- 
temporary of the Greek geographer Ptolemy (c. 140 A.D.) 
and of the Satavahana king Vasi?thlputra Pulumavi, son of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. We know from the Junagadh 
inscription (ibid, VIII, p. 44 ff.) that Castana’s grandson 
Rudradaman (c. 130-150 A.D.), who for some time ruled 
conjointly with his grandfather,* was reigning over some of 
the countries that were formerly under the possession of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. 

The occupation of Andhrade4a and the adjoining districts 
by the later SStavahanas is also proved by numismatic 
evidence. According to Rapson (Catalogue, p. Ixxi) the 
SSrtavahana coins found in the Kistna-Godavari region “ fall 
into two classes distinguished from each other both by their 
type and their fabric.” In the district of the first fabric. 


^ A Nasik ioBcription possibly refers to a southern expedition led by GautamT* 
pntra ditakar^i who seems to have once encamped at Vaijayanti Vaijayantl which 
was later the capital of the Cuta datakarpis and after them of the Kadambas 
has been identified with modern BanavasI in the North Kanara district of the Bombay 
Presidency (see infra), 

• Rayohaudhurit op ciu, p. 817 ff# 
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coins of the following five kings have been found (ibid, 
Izxii) : 

1. Vasi^thlputra 4ri-Pulumavi, 

2. Vasi^thiputra Siva4ri Satnkarni, 

3. ’ Vasi^thlputra M-Candra Sati. 

4. Gautamiputra 4n-Yajfia Satakarni, and 

5. 4rI-Budra Satakarni. 

In the district of the second fabric are found coins struck 
by the following three kings (ibid, p. Ixxiv) : 

1. 4rI-Candra Sati, 

2. Gautamiputra ^r!-Yajfia Sstakarni, and 

3. siri-Rudra SStakarni. 

Some lead coins found in the Anantapur and Cuddapah 
districts have been taken by Rapson to have belonged to 
some feudatories of the Satavabana kings (ibid, pp. Ixx-xi). 
This suggestion appears to be supported by the following 
facts. Firstly, in the Ohitaldrug district has been found 
a coin of one Sadakana (Satakarni) Ealalaya Mabaratbi 
who was most probably a feudatory of the great SatavAhanas; 
secondly, the Myakadoni (Bellary district) inscription of 
Pulumavi shows that the Bellary region was called the 
janapada (district) of Satavahanihara, and that it was under 
the rule of a governor (mahasen&pati) whose name was 
Skandanagii. This fact seems to show that the southern 
districts of the SatavAhana kingdom were ruled by military 
chiefs. 

Prom what has been said above it is perfectly clear that 
the dominions of the later SatavAhanas extended as far as 
the borders of the district round KAficI. We shall now con- 
sider the question whether EAiicI could have formed a part 
of the SAtavAhana kingdom. 

There is no epigraphic evidence to prove that the SAta- 
vfthana kings ruled over EaficI; but certain lead coins with 
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“ ship with two masts ” on one side and the Ujjain symbol 
on the other have been discovered on the Coromandel coast 
between Madras and Cuddalore. “ That they belong to the 
Andhra (Satavahana) dynasty seems certain from the Ujjain 
symbol which forms their riverse type, and from such traces 
as remains of the coin-legend. On the solitary specimen on 
which these traces admit of any probable restoration the ins- 
cription appears to be intended for /S'iri-Pw[?ttwa]mso (No. 95, 
p. 22; pi. V).” ‘ Of course, mere discovery of some coins of a 
certain dynasty in a certain area may not prove that that 
particular area was under the direct control of the rulers of 
that dynasty. But this distinct type of ship-coins found ex- 
clusively in the Coromandel coast possibly supports the view 
that at least the issuer (or issuers) of the ship-coins had some 
sort of political supremacy over the coastal region. But who 
ruled the coast-country during the time of the later Sata- 
vahanas who most probably issued the ship-coins? 

According to some scholars, “The coast-region in 
which these coins arc found was in the third century B.C. 
inhabited by the Colas; but before the middle of the second 
century A.D. it seems to have passed into the power of the 
Pallavas who were thus contemporary with the later Andhras 
(i. e., Satavahanas).” ^ This view however can be proved 
CO be unwarranted on the evidence of the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea and the Geography of Ptolemy. 

We may not expect to get the name of Kancipura in the 
Periplus as this work does not attempt to give an exhaustive 
list of cities and towns of the countries about which it speaks. 
The KancI region was possibly not a separate political unit 
in the age of this work (c. 80 A.D.). The Periplus says : 
“ § 59. From Komari {mod, Kumarika) towards the south 
(actually toward NNE) this region extends to Kolkhi 

1 Rapson, op c»t., pp ixxxi-ii. 

* Ibtd, p. ixxxii. 

19 
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(Karkai on theTamraparni in the Tinnevelly district; Smith, 
op. cit.,p. 469) ; and it belongs to the Pandian king- 

dom. Beyond Kolkhi there follows another district called 
the Coast country (■■Coromandel or Cola-mapdala coast), 
which lies on a bay, and has a region inland called Argaru 

(=Uragapura«»mod. Uraiyurnear Tanjore) §60. 

Among the market-towns of these countries and the harbours 
where the ships put in from Damirika and from the north, 
the most important are, in order as they lie, first Kamara, 
then Poduka, then Sopatma; in which there are ships of the 
country coasting along the shore as far as Damirika; and 
other very large made of single logs bound together called 
Sangara; but those which make the voyage to Khryse and to 
the Ganges are called Kolandia and are very large.” We 
do not definitely know whether any of these three ports men- 
tioned by the Periplus belonged to the district of KancI, but 
the fact that the Periplus after referring to the Coast country 
refers to Masalia (= district round Masulipatam) possibly 
suggests that the borders of the Coast country touched, in 
the age of the Periplus, those of the district round Masuli- 
patam. This suggestion, it should be noticed, is in accord 
with the tradition which says that “ the Chola country 
(Cholamandalam) was bounded on the north by the Pennar 
and on the south by the southern Vellaru river; or, in other 
words, it extended along the eastern coast from Nellore to 
Puddukottai, where it abutted on the Papdya territory” 
(Smith, op. cit., p. 480). 

In the Geography of Ptotemy (c. 140 A.D.) who gives a 
fairly exhaustive list of countries, cities and important 
places, we do not find the name of Eanc! ; but the district 
of Eafici can be satisfactorily identified from Ptolemy’s 
map of India. The order of the position of countries in 
the east coast has been thus given in Ptolemy’s Geography, 

vn,i; 

1, Country of the Pandiones (■■PSpdyas) with its 
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capital at Modoura (■■Madura!) 125° 16°20', ruled by 
Pandion (§89); 

2. District of Batoi (§90) with its metropolis at Nisa- 
mma 126010' IO 03 O' (§12); 

3. Coast of the Soringoi (= Colas) with its capital at 
Orthoura 130° 16° 20', ruled by Somagos (§91); 

4. Arouamoi with its capital at Malanga 130° 13°, 
ruled by Basaronagos (§92); and 

6. District of the Maisoloi (called Maisolia in §15, 
and Masalia in the Periplus) with its metropolis at Pitundra 
135° 18° (§93). 

It is clear from the situation of the above countries 
that on the way from the district of Masulipatam to the 
Pandya country, i. e., to the south of the former, lay first 
the country of Arouarnoi, then the coast of the Soringoi, 
and then Batoi. This “ coast of the Soringoi ” is evidently 
the same as the “ Coast country ’ ’ of the Periplus which 
seems to represent the Oo]a-man(Jala of Sanskrit literature. 
Its capital Orthoura appears therefore to be the same as 
Argaru of the Periplus and Uraiyur (=Uragapura) of the 
present day.' But what about this Arouarnoi which has 
not been mentioned in the Periplus, but has been placed be- 
tween the Cola-mandala and Masulipatam by Ptolemy ? In 
this connection it is interesting to note what Dr. S, K. 
Aiyangar says about the countries of this coast. “The east 
coast region, however, beginning with the river Vellar 
flowing across the state of Pudukottah now and emptying 

> It mast be noticed th»t a city called Argaroa 125* 15' 14W has been mentioned 
by Ptolemy (Geog., VII, i, §11) as belonging to the Pa^^JA country. It can however 
hardly be identical with Argaru (=Uragapura) of the Periplus which, as we have seen, 
places it in the Coast country, beyond the kingdom of Pandion. Ptolemy's Argaroa in 
the Papaya country is evidently the same as Uragapura mentioned by Kalidasa as the 
capital of the P&pdya kings {Raghu, VI. 59-60). That Uragapura of these two Greek 
authors is different is also proved by tbe fact that while the Periplus has it as **a region 
inland called Argaru"# Ptolemy's map places the city just on the 8ea*8hore (Renon, 
La Oiographie de Ptolemie, Paris, 1925, Plates). 
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itself into the Bay of Bengal which marked the orthodox 
southern boundary of the Cholas, constituted the Ohola- 
mandalam which actually extended northwards therefrom to 
as far as the river South Pennar where began the division 
knovra as Aruvanadu which extended northwards along 
the coast almost as far as the Northern Pennar” (B. 
Gopalan, Pallavas of Kanchi, p. xi-ii). There can 
hardly be any doubt that this AruvanSdu between the north- 
ern and southern Pennars is the Arouarnoi of Ptolemy’s 
Geography. This Arouarnoi is practically the same as the 
Kancl-mandala, i. e., the district round KancT.^ It must 
however be noticed that the capital of this district, at the 
time of Ptolemy, was at Malanga which appears from 
Ptolemy’s map to have been far to the north of KancT. 

It now appears that the Cola-mandala or the Cola coast 
which at the time of the Periplus was possibly bounded by 
the Pandya country in the south and the “Masuli district’* 
in the north was divided into two kingdoms in the age of 
Ptolemy (c. 140 A.D.). What is more interesting is that at 
the time of the Greek geographer, the Cola-mauclala proper 
was being ruled by a king named S6r-n«gfa, while Aruva- 
nadu, the northern part of the former Cola kingdom, was 
under the rule of a king named Basaro-naga. We cannot 
be definite whether these two names really represent Indian 
names like Sura-naga (or Surya-naga) and Vajra-naga 
or Varsa-naga; but there can be no doubt that .at Ptolemy’s 
time the Cola kingdom as well as the district round KancI 
was ruled by princes who belonged to the family of the 
Nagas. The existence of the Nagas in the Coromandel 
coast seems to be further supported by the existence of the 


* ** The surrounding territory was known as the Drftvii^a country, and also as the 
JCdfichf maii\4ala or province of Kafichl, and as the Topda, Toijdai, Topdlra, Tuijdlra 

and Tny^&ka mandala, tash^ra, vishaya, or nad. And Eanchl itpetf was sometimes 
called Tu]^4l^apurai, as the capital of the territory under the latter name*’ {Bomb, Gaz,t 
I, ii, p. 818). 
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city called Uaraga-pura in the Pandya country and another 
of the same name in the Cola country. Uraga, as we all 
know, is the same as Naga. It is however difficult to ascer- 
tain whether the “ inland region called Argaru ( = Uraga- 
pura)” was being ruled by the Nagas (=llragas) in the age 
of the Periplus ; nevertheless the name supports a conjecture 
that in or before that period a place in the heart of the Cola 
country was under the Nagas.^ 

In this connection we should also notice the Buddhist 
traditions of Ceylon and Siam which speak of a Naga country 
on the coast near the “ Diamond Sands,” to the south of 
Dantapura, between the mouth of the Ganges and Ceylon 
(Cunningham, Anc. Geog. Ind., ed. 1924, pp. 611-12). 
This country has been called Majerika. We do not know 
W'bether Majerika is the same as Masulika (Masulipatam) or 
a district named after the Manjhira branch of the Godavari 
or it is Ptolemy’s Arouarnoi where the Naga king Basaro- 
naga once ruled. But the traditions seem to support the exis- 
tence of a Naga country on the eastern coast. Much value 
of the traditions is however vitiated by the fact that the 
epochs to which the two traditions refer are irreconcilable. 
The Ceylonese tradition gives the date as B.C. 157, while 
the Siamese tradition gives A.D. 310-313. If we believe 
the latter tradition (and also in the fact that the tradition 
refers to the Nagas of the Coromandel coast), the Pallavas 
would appear to have risen to prominence after A.D. 313. 
This however seems to be improbable. 

Before the middle of the second century therefore not 
the Pallavas but the Nagas were ruling the coast country. 

As scholars generally take Ptolemy’s Siriptolemaios 
(siri-Pulumavi), ruler of Baithana (Paithan in the Aurang- 

1 It may alternutively be suggested that Uragapura is really a Sauskritised form 
of the Tamil name Uraiyur (literary, “city of greatness”?). We must however notice 
that as early as the beginning of the Christian era the localityfor localities) was known 
to foreigners not as Upsiyur, but as Uragapura (c/. Argaru). 
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abad district) to be the same as Yasi^thiputra in>Pulumavi, 
son of Qautamiputra Satakarni, we see that Basaro-naga, 
ruler of the Eanci region, and Sor-naga, ruler of the Cola- 
man^ala, reigned contemporaneously with this Satavahana 
king who possibly was the first to establish Satavahana 
power in the Andhra country {Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 
2nd ed., p. 313).^ It may not be altogether impossible that 
the successors of Basaro-naga acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the powerful successors of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi, such 
as the great G-autamIputra Yajna Satakarni. It should be 
noticed here that Pulumavi of the ship-coins appears to be 
the same as the king of the Myakadoni inscription, who 
was probably a successor of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi and 
was the last king of the direct Satavahana line. 


^ Vasi^^hlpatra Pulumavi has been called *'Iord of Dak^i^apatha*' in the 
Nasik inscription of year 19. In line 12 of the Junagadh inscription {Ep, Ind., VIIl, 
p. 44 ff.) the daka king Bndradaman (c, ldO-150 A.D.) mentions his Satavahana 
contemporary (Pulumftvi?) as ''Satakar^i, lord ef Deik^i^apatha.'* The epithet 
however seems to have nothing to do with the inclusion of Andhrade^a in the 
SAtavfthana Kingdom (see p. 1 above). 
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Rise of the Pallavas’ 

Scholars are now generally of opinion that the Pallavas 
were not indigenous to the KancI region. Thus Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar says, “ The Pallavas seem nevertheless to have 
been foreign to the locality as far as our evidence takes us at 
present” (op. cit., p. x). The question is now: When 
did the Pallavas attain political supremacy in the Kahc! 
region ? 

We have already seen that about the middle of the second 
century A.D., when Ptolemy is known to have written 
his Geography, the above region was being ruled by the 
Nagas. The Pallavas therefore did not rule as a re- 
cognised political power in the same locality before the 
middle of the second century of the Christian era. They are 
however believed to have risen to prominence certainly before 
the middle of the fourth century A.D. which is the time of 
Samudragupta’s Allahabad pillar inscription. This record, 
as we all know, mentions a certain Kaficeyaka Visnugopa 
with whom the Gupta king (c. 330-75 A.D.) came into 
conflict during his South Indian compaign. This Yi§nu- 
gopa^ ruler of KaficI ” has been unanimously taken to have 
belonged to the Pallava family. 

To about the same period should be assigned the Mayida- 
volu (Ep. Ind., VI, p. 84) and Hirahadagalli (ibid, I, p. 2) 
grants of the Pallava ruler Sivaskandavarman, and the 
British Museum grant (ibid, VIII, p. 143) dated in the 
reign of a Pallava king named Fi/aj/a-Skandavarman. These 
grants are written in Prakrit and are unanimously taken to 
be the earliest available epigraphic records of the Pallavas. 

^ The peper was originally pablisbed in Journ^ Ind. Aagaat, 1985| 

pp. 167-64, 
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There is however difference of opinion regarding the date 
of these epigraphs. But, as we shall show in the next 
section, they appear to belong to the first half of the fourth 
century A.D. The Pallavas therefore seem to have attained 
political supremacy in the KancT region after the middle of 
the second but before the beginning of the fourth 
century of the Christian era. Now, the next question 
would be : Who were the Pallavas, and how did they 
succeed in obtaining mastery over the KaucI region from the 
hands of the Nagas ? 

It is almost certain that the Pallavas originally were 
executive officers under the Satavahana kings. ^ They 
were most probably in charge of the government of districts 
with titles like Maharathi and Mahasenapati, i.e., governor. 
There is inscriptional evidence to prove that the Satavahana 
kings took their officers from the families of the Guptas and 
Nagas. A Nasik inscription mentions an officer named 
Siva-gupta, and the Karle inscriptions refer to Gupta and 
Sivaskanda-Gupta {Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd ed., p. 332). 
We have already seen that a Naga chief named Skanda-naga 
was ruling the Bellary district during the reign of PulumSvi 
who was possibly the last Satavahana king of the main 
line. The Pallavas may have been officers like the Guptas 
and Nagas. 

But, who were the Pallavas?^ Were they identical with 
the people called Pahlava or Palhava in inscriptions and litera- 
ture ? Some scholars are in favour of the identification. Their 

^ Ai^angar, op. ciU, p. xv; Sewell, List. s. v., c. 225 A.D. 

> See H. ErishDasastri, Ep, Ind,, XV, p. 246. '* The origin of the Pallavas has 
been obscare. A suggestion ba3 been thrown out by Mr. Venkayya that they may have 
been conuectei with the Pahlavas, mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata and the PurdrtSiS 
and there classified as foreigners outside the pale of Aryan society {Arch. Surv. Rep, for 
1916-17, p. 217 f.). It is true that here the Pallavas are so classed with the Sakas, 
Yavanas and other foreign tribes ; nevertheless the possibility of their being a class 
that originated from an intermingling of the BrahmaQ.a8 with the indigenous Dravidian 
tribes is not altogether precluded. This presumption is confirmed partly by a 
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arguments may be summed up as follows. The Palhavas, 
i.e,, the Parthians, are known from inscriptions and coins to 
have been ruling in North-Western India in the beginning 
of the Christian era. At the time of the Periplus, 
“ Parthian princes [who] were constantly driving each 
other out,” were occupying the valley of the Indus. This 
people possibly pushed a little down to the south when they 
came'into conflict with the Satavahana king Gautamiputra 
Satakarni who is called “subduer of the Sakas, Yavanas 
and the Palhavas.” Indeed, from the Junagadh inscription 
of Rudradaman we learn that a Pahlava governor named 
Suvisakha, son of Kulaipa, was ruling the district of 
Anarta^ and Surastra under that great Saka king. If, as it 
seems to be, the territory of the Palhavas lay not far off 
from the Satavahana kingdom, if they really came into con- 
flict with the Satavahanas at the time of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, if the Palhavas accepted offices in the government 
of neighbouring kings, and if the Satavahana government 
accepted services of persons belonging to the neighbouring 
tribes, there is nothing impossible in the suggestion that the 
Palhavas were employed by the Satavahana kings and 
eventually carved out a principality in the south of the 
Satavahana kingdom after the decline of the latter. 

curious statement, made in the Hajako^a copper pliktes {above, Vol. V, p. 52) that 
A^vatthaman, the Brahma^a founder of the race, married a Nags woman and had by 
her a son called Skandu^ishya. Other copper-plates {e. g., S, I. I., \ol. II, p. 853, 
vv. 16 & 17) whicii relate a similar btory meution in the "name of Skandai^ishya 
the name of the epony:nou 9 king Pallava, after whom the family came to be called 
Pallava. Hence it appears almost probable that the Pallavas like the Kadambas of 
BanavasI {Dy. Kan. Dtst, p. 286 and fo. 2), the Nolambas"of Mysore (Rice’s Mysore 
and Coorg, p. 55), the Matsyas of Oddavadi (Oddadi in the Vizagapatam district) 
and other similar dynasties were the products of Brahma^a iuter-connections with 
the Dravidian races* as the stories related of their origin indicate. The Pallavas are 
however referred to in an.early Eadamba record of the 6th century A. D* (Talgunda 
inscription, Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 31 ff., verse 11?) as Eshatriya^, and their earliest 
sovereigns are stated to have performed Vedio sacrifices like the Aryan kings of old.^* 

^ Anarta is the district round modern Dvaraka. In the Mahdbhdrata (XI 62, 69; 
58) the same jplaoe his been referred to both as Anartapuri and Pv&rakft. 

20 
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We however think that there are very strong grounds 
against the identification of the Fallavas with the people 
called Palhava (i.e., the Parthians). If the people who 
were called Palhava or Pahlava at the time of Gautamiputra 
S^akarni and Budradaman, that is to say, during the first 
half of the second century A.D., is the same as the Pal'avas 
whom we find stationed at Kanci at about the end of the 
third century, how are we to explain the fact that the latter 
have never been called Palhava either in the records of their 
own or in the records and works that refer to them ? It is 
improbable that within the short period of about 150 years a 
tribe had utterly forgotten its original name, so much so that 
not even for once did its members use that name in the 
whole course of their history, though Indian literature in all 
succeeding ages has recognised a tribe named Palhava, 
sometimes even side by side with Pallava. 

Another important point in this connection is that, in 
the Hirahadagalli grant, the earliest known Pallava king 
Sivaskandavarman, who appears to have ruled in the first 
quarter of the fourth century A.D,, is reported to have 
performed the A^vamedha sacrifice. There is no evidence 
that kings belonging to foreign dynasties or tribes like 
the Saka, Kusana, Gurjara, Huna and others ever perform- 
ed the Horse-sacrifice, even when they were Hinduised. 
It seems highly improbable that a foreigner would be very 
favourable to the obnoxious practices followed during the 
course of this sacrifice. Unless an immigrant tribe hope- 
lessly forgets itself and imbibes utter orthodoxy of 
Hinduism, it seems impossible for its members to be able 
to expose their wives to such indelicate practices as are 
necessary in performing the Horse-sacrifice.* The per- 
formance of this out-and-out Brahmanical sacrifice by the 

i I am indebted lot thu sugseetion to Prof. H. C. Baycbandhuri. For 
details aboot the Aivamedba sacrifice, see SvklthYajurvtda, XXII-XXV, with 
Mahtdbsra’s commwtsr/ tberfon. Fpr tbf indelicate portiop. see ibid, XXIIt, 
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earliest known Pallava king seems to go against the theory 
of foreign origin of the Pallavas. 

The next important point is that the family of the 
Pallavas is known even from the earliest record to have 
belonged to the Bharadvaja gotra.* This Bharadvaja 
gotra of the Pallavas can hardly be imitated from the gotra 
of any earlier dynasty that ruled in the Deccan. The Sata- 
vahanas of the main line, whose records the early Pallavas 
imitated in drawing theirs, did never specifically mention 
their own gotra. The Vinbukada Cutu-Satakarnis however 
called themselves Manavya-gotra-Hariti-putra. This title 
was imitated by the Kadambas who succeeded the Cfutu- 
Satakarnis in the Kuntala country. The Calukyas who 
appear to have originally been provincial governors under the 
early Kadambas (or probably under the Vakatakas), got the 
title in their turn along with the sovereignty of the Kanarese 
country. Since the Pallavas do not use metronymics 
like their predecessors and since their Bharadvaja gotra 
cannot be reasonably proved to have been imitated from 
any preceding ruling dynasty of the Deccan, it seems possible 
that they were originally Brahmanical Hindus of the 
Bharadvaja gotra and therefore belonged to Northern India.* 

18-95. Mantra lo be uttered by the queeu of the performer of this sacrifice : 
amhe^*mhike^ *rnbd1tke na md nyati kaS—canUt &a^a8ty — a&taka\ suhhadnkdvp> 
kdinpUa-tdsMMtfi. Mahidbara's commentary; mad—agamam—'Svo^'nydm^dddya 
^aiftsyata^ift mayd gamyafe, Aftrr pronouncing another mantra, the queen sits 
(according to Mahidhara* lies down) beside the sacrificial horse. Queen : ta uhhau 
caturah pddah sarnpras&raydva ; Adhv&rja : svarge lake ^prornuvdthdm, Aftrr the 
Adhvaryu covers the bodies of the Queen and the horse with a sheet of cloth, the 
queen sayi : vf^d vdjt retodhi reto dadhdtu, and then according to Mahldhara : 
moftiAi svayam^ev^diva h^nam^dkfiya sva-yonati sthdpayati. See Satapatha* 
Br&hmana, Xlll, iv, 2, and above, 

^ According to K. P. Jayaswal {History of India, p. 182), ** The Pallavas were a 
branch of the Vakatakas.** The theory however is obviously untenable, as the 
former are known lo have belonged to the Bharadv&ja gotra, while the latter belonged 
to the Vi^puvfddha gotra. 

* The Pur&Qic genealogy of the Paltavaa, based on the name of their gatrar^t, 
does not appear to have been imitated. See Fleet, Bomb. Gaz., I, li. p. 312, note ; 
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Panini (IV. i, 117) seems to say that the Suhgas 
belonged to the Bharadvaja gotra. From the Puranas we 
know that the Suhgas succeeded the Mauryas on the 
throne of Magadha, and the Malavikagnimitra informs us 
that a secondary capital of the Suhgas was at Vidi^a (mod. 
Besnagar near Bhilsa in the Jubbalpure district).. Is it alto- 
gether impossible that the Pallavas really were a branch of 
the Suhgas of Vidi^a, who gradually pushed to the south, took 
services under the Satavahanas and eventually carved out 
a principality in the KaficI region?^ Whatever the value 
of this suggestion may be, the fact that the Pallavas never 
try to connect themselves with the solar and lunar dynas- 
ties, famous in Indian legends, at least seems to show that 
they belonged originally to a Brahmana family of Northern 
India. If a Brahmana family rises to royal dignity, it 
cannot quite naturally look back for past glory to the Surya 
and Candra vam^as which were Ksatriya dynasties. They 
can however claim connection with Bharadvaja Drona, the 
great epic king of Northern Pancala, who was a Brahmana 
by birth, but took the profession of the Ksatriyas. Cf. 
the case of the Sena kings of Bengal, who refer to them- 
selves in their inscriptions as Brahma-ksairiya. 


“ The Puraijic genealogy of the Rashtrakutas rnnkes its first appearance in the 
S&ngll grant {Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 247), The pretended historical genealogy of 
the Western Gahgas may have been concocted a little earlier, but was more probably 
devised about A. D. 950 {Ep. Ind,, Vol. Ill, p. 162) The Cola Purftgic genealogy is 
apparently first met with m the Ka>hngaitu-Param (Ind. Ant , Vol XIX, p. 329) 
which was composed in thej'eign of the Eastern Calukya king Eulottunga Choladeva 
I, A.D. 1063*1112. And the Purai^ic genealogy of the Eastern Gahgas of Kalinga- 
nagara is first presented in a record of A.D. 1118-19 {Id., Vol XVIII, p. 165). The 

Pnrai^ic genealogy of the Pallavas is the earliest such pedigree that has as yet 

come to light. And possibly the discovery of it in some ancient record set the later 
fashion which became so general.*’ 

1 It may be noted that the early Gangas clai ried to have belonged to the 
Kapvayapa gotra. Thus they claim connection with the famous Kaijvlyapa royal line 
that succeeded the Sungas. We however do not know whether the claim could be 
an imitation, nor do we know whether the family-name Ganga has anything to do 
with the famous North Indian river called Gafiga. 
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But, how did the Pallavas occupy the Kanci region 
which was once under the Nagas? This question is diffi- 
cult to answer, as we know nothing definitely about the 
Pallava kings who ruled before Sivaskandavarman, or his 
father whose name is as yet unknown. * Indeed, later 
Pallava inscriptions, such as the Kasakudi plates of Nandi- 
varma-Pallavamalla (S. Ind. Ins., II, p. 34'2), the Velu- 
ralaiyam plates of Nandivarman III (ibid, p. 508) and 
the Vayalur pillar inscription of Rajasimha (Ep. Ind,, 
XVIII, p. 150), have mentioned the names of some early 
Pallava kings otherwise unknown and have traced the 
Pallava pedigree from Lord Brahman, through his descen- 
dants, Angiras, Brhaspati, Samyu, Bharadvaja, Drona, 
A^vatthaman, Pallava and Asoka (or Asokavarman) . There 
can be no question about the unhistoricity of this part of 
the genealogy. It is obviously fabricated on the basis of 
the name of the gotrarsi of the Pallava family. We know 
that the Pallavas belonged to the Bharadvaja gotra which 
has the pravaras, Bharadvaja, Angirasa and Barhaspatya. 
Pallava is evidently the eponym, while Asokavarman “ can 
scarcely be considered a historical person, but appears to be a 
modification of the ancient Maurya king Asoka.” 

It must be noted that the order and form of names 
mentioned after Asokavarman in the traditional part of the 
Pallava genealogy are not uniform in the different inscrip- 
tions. Hultzsch therefore remarked on this part of the 
Kasakudi grant (S. Ind. Ins., II, p. 343), “ It must 

rather be concluded that, at the time of Nandivarman, 
nothing was known of the predecessors of Simhavishnu 
but the names of some of them, and that the order of their 

1 According to Sewell {List, p. 17), “ Bappa,” i. e. , the father of Sivaskanda- 
varman, was a name assumed by Jayavarinaa of the Kondamudi grant. This 
theory is unteLable in view of the fact that Jayavarman belonged to the 
Bfhatphalajsna gotra, but the Pallavas are known to have belonged to the Bharadvaja 
golra. See my note in Joum, Andhra Htst. Res, Soc., Vill, p. 105; and ahoDe, p. 41. 
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succession and their relation to each other and to the sub- 
sequent line of Siinhavishnu, were then entirely forgotten,” 
This part of the Pallava genealogy may be compared with 
the mythical genealogy of the Calukyas about which Fleet 
says, “ For the above account (scil. Calukya genealogy 
before Pulike^in I), a certain amount of foundation may be 
derived from the fact that from the time of Pulike^in II 
onwards, the Western Chalukyas were constantly at war 
with the Pallavas, who were their most powerful and invete- 
rate foes« coupled with a tradition of the later Eadambas that 
the founder of the Kadamba family was a certain Trinetra 
or Trilochana . But in other respects, the account is a 
farrago of vague legends and Puranic myths of no autho- 
rity” {Bomb. Gaz.f I, ii. pp. 341-42). It is therefore diffi- 
cult to believe that the traditional portion of the Pallava 
genealogy is much useful for the purpose of authentic 
history. Nevertheless it is tempting to make a few sugges- 
tions. 

(i) Verse 6 of the Valurpalaiyam inscription says that 
Virakurca, son of Cutapallava, obtained the insignia of 
royalty along with the hand of a Naga princess (c/. 
phanindra-sutaya sah=dgramd — rdja-cihnam = a1ihilam). We 
have seen above that the Nagas were ruling over the KancI 
region before the rise of the Pallavas in that locality ; it 
is therefore not impossible that Virakurca married the 
heiress of the last Naga king of Malanga and thus became 
the first Pallava king of the district round KancI.* Some 
very late inscriptions (of about the 11th century) mention a 
king named Trilocana as the earliest illustrious ancestor of 

1 Many scholars think that ihe Cuta-^atakari^is of Kuntala were Nagas and that 
the father-in-law of Pallava Virakurca belonged to the family of these Cata-Nagas. 
Since we have tried to prove Naga occupation of the EaficT region just before the rise 
of the Pallavas, the above suggestion seems to be more plausible. Jayaswal 
(op. cit, p. 189 ) is inclined to identify the Naga relations of the Pallavas with 
the Bh&ra4iva8 (possibly Nftgas) of Central India. His arguments however are not 
convincing. 
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the Pallavas. He is also called Trinetra, Trinayana, 
Mukkanti-Pallava and Miikkanti-Kaduvetti (Butterworth, 
Nellore InscripHtns , I, p, 389, II, p. G71 ; cf. Ep. 
Jnd., XI, p. 349). He is described as having, like 8iva, a 
third eye on the forehead and is believed by some scholars to 
have been a historical person who was the founder of the 
Telugu-Pallavas and who ruled over some part of the Telugu 
country {{An. Rep. S. Ind. Ep., 1916, p. 138 ; lyenger. 
History of the Tamils, pp. 364, 384). The historicity of this 
Trilocana-Pallava is impossible in view of the facts that a 
similar Trilocana is said to have been the progenitor of the 
Kadarnbas in some Kadamba inscriptions of about the same 
period {Ep. Capn., VII, Sk. 236) and that all early 
Pallava records deny the possibility of the existence of any 
such early king named Trilocana-Pallava. Many scholars 
have now discarded this Trilocana as purely mythical. 
“The name Trilocana seems to have passed from the 
Kadamba inscriptions of the west to the Pallava inscriptions 
of the east” (Moraes, Kadamha-kula, p. 8, note). 

(ii) The name of the father of Virakurca who w'as 
possibly the first king of the family was Cuta-Pallava. May 
Pallava, the name of the dynasty, have anything to do with 
the second syllable of the name of the first Pallava king’s 
father?* 


1 Is the name Cuta-pallava Git. twig of the maogo tree) eponymical like the 
Dame Pallava? I have elsewhere suggested {Ind, Cm IV, p. 118 ff ; also below) 
that the names Kadamba and Pallava are possibly of totemistio origin. Tree 
•names# like Kadamba, of tribes and families, many of vhich are totemistio, aie 
quite common in India. When, on the other hand, we find that a sept of the MuiQidiis 
is called Chirko i.e., mushroom (Risely, Tribes and Castes of Bengal II, 1892, 
p 108) and another is called Sewar, t e., moss (p. 108) and that a totemistio section 
of the Bautifts is called Kharia, i.e., blade of grass (p. 128), the possibility of 
Pallava, t.e., twig, having originally a totemistio significance in connection with 
the Pallavas may not appear altogether impossible. Biseley (p. 47) mentions 
Pallab as a subcaste of the Goftl&s of Bengal. This is evidently a corruption of tlie 
Sanskrit word vallabha meaning; cow-herd,*’ 
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(m) A successor of Vlrakurca was Skanda^isya who 
came into conflict with a king named Satyasena (verse 7). 
Was this Satyasena in any way connected with the 
Palakkaka Ugrasena of the Allahabad pillar inscription, who 
possibly ruled at Palakkada (sometimes a seat of Pallava 
government) in the Nellore region? 

(io) Another successor of Vlrakurca was Kumaravisnu 
(verse 8) who is credited with the seizure of KancI {grhita- 
kdilclnagara). Does it mean that the Pallavas first ruled at 
Malanga, the Naga capital, which possibly lay somewhere 
to the north of KancI and that Kumaravisnu was the first 
Pallava king to have his capital at KancI? Had the Colas, 
then, become again master of their country and occupied the 
Naga territory as far as the city of KancI? The mention of 
Kumaravisnu and Buddhavarman together, however, makes 
it very probable that this Kumaravisnu is to be identified 
with Kumaravisnu I of the Chendalur grant.' 

(t?) A successor of Kumaravisnu was Buddhavarman, 
who, is called submarine fire to the sea that was the Cola 
army (cola-sainy-arnava-vadav-dgni). Does it si^ify the 
continuation of the war with the Colas, which we have 
supposed to have begun in the reign of Kumaravisnu? 


1 If this i lentification be accepted, the other enggestion is improbable. Eafiol 
becauie I' e capital of the Pall.ivas bog before the time of Kumaravisnu I. In that 
case grhita-kiflcinagaTa would possibly mean recovering E&llcT from the temporary 
occupation of the Colas. 



Ill 

Date of !5ivaskandavaeman ’ 

The Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants of Sivaskanda- 
varman and the British Museum grant dated in the reign of 
king ri/at/a-Skandavarman are the earliest available records 
of the Pallavas. They are written in Prakrit, while the 
later epigraphs of the early Pallavas are in Sanskrit. We 
have already noticed that there is a controversy over the 
date of these records and, therefore, of the Pallava rulers 
named Sivaskandavarman and Skandavarman to whom they 
belong. Fleet thought that these kings should be placed 
after the Pallava king Visnugopa mentioned in the Allaha- 
bad pillar inscription (Bomh. Gaz., I, ii, p. 319). Accord- 
ing to this scholar therefore the two Pallava kings reigned 
about the last quarter of the 4th century A.D. Prof. 
Durbeuil (Anc. His. Dec., p. 70), on the other band, 
assigns Sivaskandavarman, whom he identifies with vijaya- 
Skandavarman, to about A.D. 250-75, i.e., about the 

third quarter of the third century. It is now generally 
believed that the king or kings mentioned in the Prakrit 
grants of the Pallavas ruled before the time of Visnugopa, 
ruler of KaiicI, mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion (.Krishnasastri, Ep. Ind., XV, p. 243; Jayaswal, 
History of India, p. 181). Here I am going to show that 
Sivaskandavarman probably reigned in the first quarter 
of the 4th century and that Skandavarman of 

the British Museum grant was possibly a different king 
who seems to have reigned a little later than Sivaskanda- 
varman. 

Ptolemy who wrote his geography about A.D. 140, 
mentions (VII, i, §63 and §82) Tiastenes (ssCa^tana), 

^ My 'paper oo the date of Pallava Sivaskaadavarman wae firat published in 
Joum. Ini. Hut.. XUI, p. 792 it . : the question was previously discussed in my 
paper, Date of Salahkayana Devavarman, in Ind. Cult., I, p. 498 ff. 
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ruler of Ozenl (Dj jay ini), and Siriptolemaios (=:siri-Pulu- 
mSyi or °mavi) , ruler of Baitbdna (Paithan in the Aurangabad 
district), as his contemporaries. The Andau inscriptions, 
issued in the joint-reign of Castana and bis grandson 
BudradSman, are dated in the year 52 which must be 
referred to the Saka era and would correspond to A.D. 130 
(Riychaudhuri, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd ed., p 307 ff). 
Ca?^ana’s contemporary Pulumavi who has been identified 
with Vasisthipufra ^rl-PuIumavi, son of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni {ibid, p. 313), must also have ruled about the 
same time. 

According to the Matsya Purdfta, which is the only 
work that gives a fuller list of the Satavahana kings and 
seems therefore to be more authentic as regards Satavahana 
chronology than the other Purdtpas, the following Satavahana 
kings ruled after Vasisthiputra Pulumavi (see Rapson, 
Catalogue, p. Ixvii) ; 


1. 

Siva^rl [Satakarni] 

... 7 years. 

2. 

Sivaskanda Satakarni 

... 7 years. 

3. 

Yajiia^rl Satakarni 

... 29 years.^ 

4. 

Vijaya 

... 6 years. 

6 . 

Can^aM [Satakarni] 

... 10 years.® 



69 years. 

6. 

Puloma[vi] 

... 7 years.* 

66 years. 


* The real name of this kiog is YajBa (not Tajfla«rl) Sjtskanji (see my note in 
J.R.A.S., July. 1934, p 530). He iscahed sifi-Yolla^SSUtka^^ in inscriptions and 
coins, and am is no donbt an honorific. The Chinns inscription is dated in his twenty- 
aeventb year [Ep. Ind., I, p. 96). The Purapic tradition ascribing a reign-period of 
twenty-nine years to him tberefm seems to be trne. 

^ He teal name of the Pnripic C8p4a4fl a]^ara to have been Oa94a (m Oandrs) 
SMakarpi, He is never called OandradrI or Csp^radil in inscriptions and coins. 

» The Myakadoni insoription (Ep. Ind., XTV, p. 168) of Pnlumfivi is dated in 
his eighth regnal year. He therefore appears to hav? ruled for nxm tbap 
seven years. 
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The only inscription of Pulomu or Pulumavi, the last 
king of the list, has been discovered at Myakadoni in the 
Bellary district {Ep. Ind., XPV*, p. 163). We therefore 
cannot be definite as regards his rule over Andhrade^a 
proper. But the Amaravati inscriptions of Yasi^t^iputra 
Pulumavi and Sivamaka Sada ( = Sivaskanda Satakarni?), 
the Chinna (Kistna district) inscription of Yajfia Satakarni 
and the Kodavali (Godavari district) inscription of Cada Sata 
or Sati (CandaM or CandraM Satakarni) leave no doubt that 
at least the Satavahana kings of the list, who ruled before 
Pulumavi of the Myakadoni grant, were rulers of the Andhra 
country (Arch. Sun. S. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 61 and 100; Ep. 
Ind., I, p. 95; XVIII, p. 316). As Vasisthiputra Pulumavi, 
son of Gautamiputra Satakarni, is known to have ruled in 
the second quarter of the second century, it appears that 
the Andhra country was under the Satavahana yoke at 
least up to the beginning of the third century A.D. 

According to Krishnasastri (Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 318) 
the second year of Cacja Sati is equivalent to A.D. 210. We 
may therefore arrange approximately the chronology of the 
above kings as follows : 

1. SivaM Satakarni ... circo A.D. 160-166. 

2. Sivaskanda Satakarni ... circa A.D. 167-173. 

3. Yajna(M) Satakarni ... circa A.D. 174-202. 

4. Vijaya ... circa A.D. 203-208. 

6. Canda(M) Satakarni ... circa A.D. 209-218. 

According to the Matsya Purdna, Vasisthiputra Pulu- 
mavi ruled for twenty-eight years. He therefore seems to 
have ruled from about A.D. 132 to 169.* This date, 

^ From a different point of view, Bapson has also come to practically tbe 
same ooncluaion. The last known date of Nahapana, the records of whose reign, 
according ti many scholars, are dated in the Saka era, is daks 46»124 A.D. ; 
his reign could not have extended much beyond that date. Gautamiputra ditakar^^’s 
success over Nahapane almost certainly tcok place in the eighteenth year of his 
reign (c/. Nasik Ins. ; Ep, Ind., VIII, p. 71 ; Karle Ins.; tbtdf VII, p. 64). The 
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though approximate, corroborates the fact that Vasisthiputra 
6ri-Pulumavi was a contemporary of the Greek geographer 
Ptolemy who wrote his book about 140 A.D., and of the Saka 
ruler Cas^ana who is known to have reigned in A.D. 130. 

The Iksvakus who succeeded the Satavahanas in the rule 
of the Kistna-Guntur region (i.e., the Andhra country)* must 
therefore have risen to prominence not before the time of 
Canda (M) Satakarpi. The sovereignty of the Iksvakus over 
Andhrade^a thus appears to have begun from about the 
end of the first quarter of the third century A.D. Vasisthi- 
putra Camtamula I, the first known Iksvaku king, should be 
placed after the time of Canda(sri). He could not have been 
a feudatory of the Satavahanas, as he is said to be a performer 
of the A^vamedha and Vajapeya sacrifices. We have already 
seen that according to the 3atapatha-Bmhmana(V, 1.1. 13),® 
the performance of the Vajapeya bestows on the performer a 
superior kind of kingship called sdmrdjya, while Kieth has 
rightly pointed out that the Asvaraedha “is an old and 
famous rite, which kings alone can bring to increase their 
realms ’’ (Rel. Phil. Ved. Upanis., p. 343). It is perfectly 
clear from statements contained in the Baudhdyana-Srauta- 
sutra (XV, 1), Ipastamha-lSravtasuira (XX, i, 1, quoted in 


eighteenth year of Gautamlputra is therefore A.D. 124 or 124 + x. Gautamiputra 
6atakan|^i thus seems to have ascended the throne in A.D 106 or 106 + x. The latest 
inscriptional date of this king is year 24, which would correspond to A.D. 130 or 
180 + x. His son Vasisthiputra Pulumavi appears to have lost much of bis 
territories to the f^aka ru^er Rudradaman before Pnluniavi’a lOtb regnal year and 
before 6aka 62 (A.D. 150), which is the date of Rudrad&man's Junagadh inscription. 
According to Eapson therefore the accession of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi took place in 
about A.D. (160—19 = ) 131. See Rapson, op. ctf., pp. xxvi-ii, xxx, xxxvi-viii. 
The chronology we have proposed here would place Vfisi^thTputra Pulumavi approxi- 
mately in A.D. 132-159 and Gautamiputra Satakan}i, who seems to have ruled for 
about 24 years, in A.D. 107-181. 

1 The Ik^v&kn records have been discovered at Jaggayyapeta in the Nandigram* 
taluka of the Eistna district {Ind. Ant., XI, p. 257) and at Nagarjunikonda in the 
Palnad taluka of the Guntur district (Ep. Jnd., XX, p. 1 ff. ; XXI, p. 61 ff ). 

* Cf. fa/3 t>at rdjasUyen^e^iva bhavaii, samrdij'—vajapeyen — dvarani hi rajyatti 
p#re9p i&fnrdjyafj^ kdmayeta vai raja saipra4^hhavttvrti, etc. 
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iSabdakalpadruma-ParUi^ta, s. v.) and the Taittinya-Brahma^a 
(III, viii, 9, 4 ; V, iv, 12, 3) that a feudatory ruler could 
never perform the A^vamedha sacrifice.* The Horse-sacrifice 
celebrated by Camtamula I, therefore, appears to suggest his 
success against his Satavahana overlords. 

We do not know for how many years the Iksvaku king 
Vasisthlputra Camtamula I ruled over the Andhra country. 
It is however known from the Jaggayyapeta records that 
his son, Virapurisadata, reigned at least up to his twentieth 
year, while according to the Kottampalugu record, Ehuvula 
Camtamula II, successor of Virapurisadata and the last 
known king of the dynasty, ruled at least up to his eleventh 
year. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that these three 
Ik§vaku kings together ruled for about more than half a cen- 
tury. The end of the reign of Camtamula TI thus appears to 
have fallen in the fourth quarter of the third century A.D. 

According to the evidence of the Mayidavolu grant, dated 
in the reign of Sivaskandavarman’s father, Andhrapatha 
(i.e., the Andhra country) with its headquarters at Dhamfta- 
kada (Dhanyakataka) passed from the Iksvakus to the 
possession of the Pallavas. Pallava Sivaskandavarman, who 
was like Caintamula I a performer of the great Vajapeya 
and A^vamedha sacrifices,^ was preceded in the suzerainty 
of Andhrapatha at least by his father who must have 
ruled the country after Ehuvula Camtamula II. Sivaska- 
ndavarman therefore can hardly be placed earlier than 
A.D. 300. His title [Dharma-] Maharajadhirdja, which, in 
North India, the Cluptas imitated from the Ku^anas at the 
beginning of the fourth century also points to this direction. 
This view, moreover, can be confirmed by an altogether 
different line of argument. 

J See Kieth, Black Yajust pp. cxxii-iv; and my notes in Ind. Cult ,1, p. 311, 
II, p. 739, III, p. 876, IV, p. 272. See moreover the Appendix where in the whole 
question has been discussed. 

^ The Adv»!iiedba performed by Sivaskandavarman seems to suggest his success 
against the Ikffv&kiis and other neighbouring powers. 
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There is some linguistic difference between the grants 
of Sivaskandavarman and the records of the Ik^vaku kings. 
Like the Satavahana grants and other early Prakrit inscrip- 
tions, the Iksvaku records (excepting a record of the last known 
King; Ep, Ind., XX I, p. 62) express compound-consonants 
by single letters. The Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants 
of Sivaskandavarman, on the other hand, express them, in 
many cases, by two letters. Though the grants of Siva- 
skandavarman are in Prakrit, the legend on the seals of 
both the grants are written in Sanskrit. The Hirahadagalli 
grant, moreover, ends in a mahgala which is also written 
in Sanskrit. This linguistic difference between the 
epigraphs of the known Iksvaku kings and those of Siva- 
skandavarman (one of whose grants is dated in the reign 
of his father) clearly points to the fact that there was an 
interval between the reign of the former and that of the 
latter Consequently, Sivaskandavarman could not have 
ruled much earlier than the beginning of the fourth century 
A.D. He cannot however be placed later than Kanceyaka 
Visnugopa who came into conflict with Samudragupta about 
the middle of that century. We have shown that Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman ruled earlier than Salankayana Deva- 
varman who was a predecessor of Salankayana Hastivarman, 
the Vaingeyaka contemporary of Samudragupta (see above, 
Ind. Cult., I, p. 493 ff.; also Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, p. 212 
and Journ. Ind. Hist., XIII, p. 37). He therefore appears 
to have reigned about the first quarter of the fourth century. 

We have already shown that the word vijaya, in names 
like ®t;aya-Skandavarman, is not an integral part of 
the name, but is a simple honorific.^ The name of the 
Pallava king mentioned in the British Museum grant there- 
fore is Skandavarmani. Some scholars think that the word 
iiva in the name of ,$i{;a-skandavarman, is also an honorific 


1 Ind. Hist, Quart., IX, p. 208 ; also above. 
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like vijaya in lihe other names and that the Fallava prince 
^i»o-Skandavarman of the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli 
grants is identical with king uiyat/a-Skandavarman of the 
British Museum grant. The absence of any king named 
Sivaskandavarman and the existence of many Skandavarmans 
in the traditional list of early Pallava kings, and also tlie 
use of the word 4iva, in the Kadamba inscriptions, as an 
honorific in names like «iyot/a-^i®a-Mandhatrvarman, vijaya- 
.■^iva-Mrge^avarman and ®i;at/a-iiva-Krsnavarman (II), may 
be taken as proofs in support of this theory. It must 
however be noticed that there is not even a single instance 
where the word iiva is singly used as an honorific. It may 
be argued that Hva in the names of SivaskandanagaM of 
the Banavasi inscription (Liiders, List, No. 1124) and 
Sivaskandavarman of the Malavalli inscription {ibid, No. 
1196) is only an honorific compounded with the names. 
These persons belonged to royal families. But Siva- 
skandagupta is the name of an ordinary person in 
the Karle inscription No. 19 {ibid, No. 1105) and Sivas- 
kandila (Sivaskandanaga?) is that of an ordinary officer in 
a Nasik inscription of Pulumavi {ibid, No. 1124). Since 
honorifics are not known to have been used by ordinary 
persons, it is clear that Sivaskandavarman was certainly 
not an improper name in ancient India. The name of 
Sivaskanda Satakarni in the Puranic list of the Andhra 
(Satavabana) kings, where no other king’s name is mentioned 
with an honorific, is also in support of this suggestion. 
The name of the Brahmana Bhavaskandatrata in the 
Cbendalur grant is also to be noticed in this connection. 
Since the traditional list of early Pallava kings is of very 
doubtful authority, we can hardly make out anything from 
the non-mention of Sivaskandavarman in it. The identi- 
fication of Sivaskandavarman of the Mayidavolu and 
Hiraha dagalli grants with Skandavarman of the British 
Museum grant is therefore extremely doubtful. 
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As the British Museum grant is also written in Prakrit 
a linguistic consideration may be useful in ascertaining its 
date. This grant expresses double-consonants, in all 
cases, by more than one letter, and generally follows the 
spelling accepted in literary Prakrit. It has moreover the 
usual imprecatory verses in Sanskrit. There can therefore 
be hardly any doubt that the British Museum grant is 
later than the grants of Sivaskandavarman. Skandavarman 
seems to have been a successor of Sivaskandavarman. 

Such linguistic considerations have led us to believe 
that the Pallava kings of the Prakrit records, Salahkayana 
Devavarman of the Ellore grant, Kadamba Mayura^arman 
of the Chandravalli inscription {Mys. Arc. Surv., A. R., 
1929, p. 50), the Kadamba king of the Malavalli record 
(£?p. Corn., VII, Sk., No. 2G4), Vinhukadda Satakarni of 
another Malavalli record (ibid. No. 203) ^ and Brhatphala- 
yana Jayavarman of the Kondamudi grant * may all be 
placed roughly between about the beginning and the 
middle of the fourth century. 

^ Linguistic consideration seems to suggest that the BansTasi inscription (Jnd. 
Ant., XIV, p. 881) belonged to an earlier Vi^unkada d&takangii. 

^ The difference in palaeography between the Kondamudi plates and the seal 
attached to them may be taken to suggest that Jayavarman ruled a little earlier than 
the time suggested by the linguistic standard of the Kondamudi grant. But as has 
already been noticed, the legend on the seal which is in Sanskrit cannot be much 
earlier than 300 A.D. 
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Early Pallava Genealogy prom Inscriptions op 
THE Nellore-Guntur Reqion 

Some Sanskrit records of the Early Pallavas have been 
found in the Nellore and Guntur districts, which at one 
time formed the Northern part of the kingdom of Kaficl. 
The Pallava genealogy constructed from these records cannot 
be quite easily and satisfactorily assimilated into the 
traditional list of early Pallava kings found in later records. 
The Pallava kings mentioned in these northern inscriptions, 
moreover, can scarcely be identified without difficulty 
with the Pallava princes mentioned in the inscriptions of 
the rulers of Kafici. Whether they ruled over Kafici proper 
is also not definitely known. It is therefore convenient to 
discuss the Early Pallavas of the northern records separately. 

The Omgodu grant. No. 1 (Ep. Jnd,,XV,p. 246), issued 
from the sthana or city of Tambrapa in the 33rd year of 
king Skandavarman, furnishes us with the following list of 
kings : 

1. Maharaja Kumaravisnu; his son 

2. Maharaja Skandavarman (I); his son 

3. Viravarman; his son 

4. Maharaja M-ci/aya-Skandavarman (11). 

Next we come to the Uruvupalli grant (Ind. Ant., V, p. 
50) of prince Visnugopavarman, issued from the sthana of 
Palakkada, in the 11th year of Maharaja Simhavarman. 
Here we get the following names : 

1. Maharaja Skandavarman (I); his son 

2. Maharaja Viravarman; his son 

3. Maharaja Skandavarman (II) ; his son 

4. Yuvamaharaja Visnugopavarman. 

22 
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Th^e can be no doubt that prince Vi^nugopavannan^ 
issuer of the Uruvupalli grant, was the son of king Skanda- 
varman 11 who issued the Omgodu grant No. 1. There is 
however difference of opinion as regards the identification of 
king Simhavarman in whose reign the grant of the prince 
was issued. According to Fleet, MahSraja Sinihavarman 
was possibly an elder brother of the Yuvamaharaja Visnu- 
gopa. According to Hultzsch however king Simhavarman 
of the Uruvupalli grant is the same as Visnugopa’s son 
Simhavarman who issued the Omgodu (No. 2), Pikira and 
Mangalur grants. " The term Yuvaraja or Yuvamahdraja 
which is prefixed to Vishnugopa not only in bis_ Uruvupalli 
grant, but in the two grants of his son Simhavarman, sug- 
gests that he never ascended the throne, but that the succes- 
sion passed from his father Skandavarman 11 to his son 
Simhavarman. The reason of this need not have been pre- 
mature death. If it is assumed that Vishnugopa declined to 
take up the reins of government or was prevented from 
doing so by some other reason unknown he may well have 
been alive during the reign of his son Sirnhavarman to whose 
eleventh year I would assign — laghavat as an Indian philo- 
sopher will say — the Uruvupalli grant ” {Ep. Ind., VIII, 

pp. 160-61). 

Three inscriptions of Visnugopa’s son Simhavarman have 
as yet been discovered. They are the Omgodu (No. 2) grant 
issued in his fourth year from a vijaya-skandhavara {Ep. 
Ind., XV, 246), the Pikira grant issued in his fifth year 
from the vijaya-skandhavara of Mematura-vasaka {ibid, 
VIII, p. 159 ff.) and the Mangalur grant issued in his 
eighth year from Da^anapura {Ind. Ant.. V, p. 104). They 
give us the following genealogical list : 

1. Maharaja VIravarman; his son 

2« Maharaja Skandavarman (II) ; his son 
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3. Yuvamaharaja Vi^nugopa; his son 

4. Dharma-maharaja ^ Simhavarman. 

Next we come to the fragmentary Darsi record {Ep. Ind., 
I, p. 397). The only information we get from this inscrip- 
tion is that it wdvS issued from the adhi^thana (city or capital) 
ofDa^anapura by the great-grandson of aPallava king named 
Virakorcavarman. The form vtrakorca {cf. VirakQrcavarman 
of later grants) shows considerable Prakrit influence which 
proves that the grant belongs to the period immediately 
following the age of the Prakrit grants. We have already 
noticed that the Prakrit records of the Pallavas are not 
written in the early inscriptional Prakrit and that they have 
in them passages and verses couched in Sanskrit. It must 
also be noticed that the Omgodu grant (No. 1) of king 
Skandavarman II is dated in his 33rd regnal year, on the 
13th tithi of the third fortnight of Hemanta. This is an old 
form of dating used in almost all Prakrit inscriptions. Like 
the Darsi grant, therefore, the Omgodu grant (No. 1) also 
seems to have belonged to the same period, i. e., the early 
Sanskrit period. Sanskrit grants showing considerable 
Prakrit influence appear to me not much later than the 
beginning of the fifth century A.D. They may be roughly 
placed between the middle of the fourth and the beginning 
of the fifth century.* 

^ Oiher South Indian kings (e.g,, the Eadamba kings Mfge4avarnian and Ravi* 
Tarman) also used the title Dharmamahar&ja. According to Fleet [Bomb. Gaz,, 1, ii, 
p. 988, note 6), the title means ** a Maharaja by, or in respect of, religion,” and may 
be rendered by ** a pious or riteons Maharaja ** ; but what it actually denotes is a 
Mah&r&ja who, at the particular time of the record, was engaged in an act of religion 
(dharma).” Some kings are called Dharmamabarajadhiraja ; cf. Pallava Sivaskan- 
davarman ; the Eadamba king of the Malayalli record ; Ga&ga Nrtimarga*Eohgu^- 
▼arma-Permana^i and his successors (op. ciU, p. 803, note 8). The epithet Dharma* 
maharaja, as Prof. Raychaudhuri suggests to me, seems to have been connected with 
tbe peculiar boast of these kings to be kaliyugo^dof-dvasanna-dhartn^oddharaf^nityo* 
ionnaddha. 

* For dates expressed iu the old fashion in the Vi$i^ukup4*A records, see above ; 
and for the two Eadamba grants, see below. 
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It is possible that the great-grandson of Virakocavarman, 
who issued the Darsi grant, was a predecessor of king 
Skandavarman II. Consequently, Virakocavarman, 
great-grandfather of the issuer of the Darsi grant, was 
probably a predecessor of Kumaravisnu, great-grandfather of 
the issuer of the Omgodu grant (No. 1). 

We have now to consider the seventh and last of the 
Sanskrit grants so far discovered in the Nellore-Guntur 
region. It is the Narasaraopet record (commonly called the 
Chura grant), issued from the camp at Palotkata( = Palakkada) 
during the reign of uiyaya-Visnugopavarman (II), son of 
Siiphavarman, grandson of Maharaja Visnugopavarman (D 
and great-grandson of Kandavarman (i.e,, Skandavarman). 
See An. Rep. S. Ind. Ep., 1914, pp. 10 and 82. The grant 
is not dated; its language is Sanskrit and the alphabet used 
is Telugu. It registers the king’s grant of the village of 
Cura, in the Karmarastra to a Brahmana named Casami bar- 
man who belonged to the Kasyapa gotra and was an inhabi- 
tant of Kundur.* 

The fact that the first three names of the Narasaraopet 
list, viz.,{l) Kandavarman (i.e., Skandavarman), (2) Vi^nu- 
gopavarman (I) and (3) Simbavarman, are found exactly 
in the same order in the Omgodu (No. 2), Pikira and 
Mangalur grants of Simbavarman makes it almost certain 
that Visnugopavarman II of the Narasaraopet grant was a son 
and successor of the issuer of the above three grants. Two 
points however have been advanced (ibid, 82) against the 
possibility of this identification. First, it has been said 
that the characters in which the Narasaraopet record is en- 
graved are comparatively more modern than those used in the 
grants of Simhavarman. Secondly, it is argued that in the 
' Uruvupalli, Omgodu (No. 2), Pikira and Mangalur grants, 

1 Dtte BaoM as the native village of SivaSarman, recipient of the Polamuni grant 
of Vif^akni^^in M&dhaVayarman 1; see Ind* Hi$U Quart., IX, p.95Q, and above. 
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the son of Skandavarman and father of Sinihavarman has 
been mentioned as a Yuvardja or Yuvamahdrdja, while in the 
Narasaraopet grant Vi^nugopavarman I is called a Maharaja, 
It has therefore been observed that Vi^nugopavarman II of 
the Narasaraopet grant " must be a later king and very 
probably one of the missing group immediately preceding 
the line of Simhavarman and Simhavishnu whose] history 
is pretty certain” (loc. cit.). The grant has been assigned 
to the beginning of the 7th century A.D. 

In connection with the first point however we should 
notice the fact that the characters used in the Omgodu 
grant (No. 2) of Simhavarman, son of Visnugopavarman (I), 
are remarkably similar to those of the Narasaraopet grant 
of Visnugopavarman II. Krishnasastri . therefore thought 
that the Omgodu grant (No. 2) “ must have been a copy of 
a grant of the 5th-6th century A. D., put into writing in 
the seventh century, though no direct evidence, external 
or internal, is to be found on this point from the wording 
of the grant itself. The numerous mistakes made by the 
engraver may possibly point to this conclusion” (JE^p. Ind., 
XV, p. 252). If the Omgodu grant (No. 2) is believed to 
have been an early record copied about the beginning of the 
7th century A.D., what is the objection if we think that the 
Narasaraopet grant was also an early inscription likewise 
copied about the same time ? 

As for the second point, it may be said that the epithet 
Maharaja applied to Visnugopavarman I in the Narasaraopet 
grant, which should properly be Yuvamaharaja, may be a 
mistake due to the engraver’s inattention. The possibility 
of such a mistake becomes greater, if we believe that the 
Narasaraopet record is an early gn 
the Omgodu grant No. 2, abou 
7th century A.D. 

From the seven Sanskrit c( 
the following genealogical list of 
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be prepared : 

1. Maharaja Virakorcavarman (Darsi grant); his 
successor ( ?) 


2. Maharaja KumSravisiiu; his son 

3. Maharaja Skandavarman (I); his son 

4 . Maharaja Viravarman; his son 

5. Maharaja Skandavarman (II) ; issued the Omgodu 
grant No. 1 in his 33rd year; his son 


5a. Maharaja Simhavarman (I ?); he is according to 
Fleet the Pallava king referred to in the Uruvupalli grant; 
his existence however is doubtful; 

6b. YuvamaharSja Vi§nugopavarman (I); issued the 
Uruvupalli grant; did not rule as MahSraja; seems to have 
been wrongly called Maharaja in the Narasaraopet grant; his 
son 


6. Maharaja Simhavarman (II?); issued the Omgodu 
No. 2, Pikira and Mangalur grants respectively in his 4th, 
5th and 8th years; his son 

7. Maharaja Vi§nugopavarman (II); issued the Nara- 
saraopet grant. 





V 


Genealogy and Chronology of the Early 
Pallavas of KiScI 

We do not know whether the Pallava kings discussed 
in the last section ruled over the whole of the kingdom of 
Kaflcl. It is however probable that some one of the princes 
of the Pallava house of KancI, who was originally made a 
viceroy of the northern part of the Pallava kingdom by the 
king of KaficI, carved out a separate principality in that part 
independent of his overlord. If this .suggestion is to be 
believed, the kings of the main line of the Pallavas appear 
to have been ruling at Kanci side by side with the branch 
line that was ruling in the Northern part of the old E&ficI 
kingdom. Here we shall try to see what we know about 
the history of KaficI after the time of the Pallava kings of 
the Prakrit grants. 

We have seen that Kaflcl was under a Pallava king 
about the fourth quarter of the third century A.D. That 
king was succeeded by his son Sivaskandavarman who 
ruled about the first quarter of the fourth century A. D. 
He may have been succeeded by a king named Skandavarman. 
In the British Museum grant of the time of Skandavarman, 
there is mention of the Pallava Yuvamaharaja Buddhavarman 
and of the Yuvamaharaja’s son whose name has been 
doubtfully read as Buddhyafikura. It is not known whether 
this king ruled at KaficI and whether the crown-prince 
Buddhavarman and his son ever ascended the throne. 

In an attempt to fix the date of the Early Pallava kings 
of Kaflcl;, we are fortunate to have at least three points 
whereon we can stand with confidence. 
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(i) The first of these points is supplied by the Jain 
workj, Lokavibhaga (Mys. Arch. Surv.^ A.R.j, 1909 & 1910), 
where the precise date of the completion of the work is 
given as the 2'2nd year of Simhavarman, lord of the 
Pallavas, and as 80 beyond 300 years of the Saka era. The 
22nd year of a Pallava king named Simhavarman therefore 
comes to be equivalent to Saka 380, i.e., A.D. 468. Accord- 
ing to S. Jha the date given in the Lokavibhaga corres- 
ponds to the 1st of March, 458; but according to Fleet to 
the 25th August, 458. Any way, the 22nd year of the Pallava 
king Simhavarman corresponds to A.D. 458. He therefore 
began to reign in (458 — 21=) A.D. 436-37 (Ep. Ind., XIV, 
p. 334). 

(ii) The second point of importance is furnished by the 
Penukonda plates of the Gahga king Madhava {ibid, p. 331 
ff.) which, according to Fleet, are to be assigned, on 
palaeographical grounds, to about A.D. 475. It may be 
noticed here that the characters of this epigraph are remark- 
ably similar to that of the epigraphs of the Sslankayana 
king Nandivarman II {e.g., the Peddavegi grant; 
Joum. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., I, p. 92ff.) whom 
I have placed about the middle of the fifth century 
A.D. (above, p. 73; Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, 208ff.). The 
Penukonda grant was issued by the Gahga king Madhava- 
Siiphavarman, son of Ayyavarman, grandson of Mftdhava 
and great-grandson of Kohkanivarman. But the greatest 
point of historical importance in this inscription is that it 
tells us of Madhava-Simbavarman being installed on the 
throne by the Pallava king Skandavarman and his father 
Ayyavarman being installed by the Pallava king Simhavar- 
man. We have seen that Fleet ascribes the Penukonda 
plates to circa 475 A.D. It is therefore almost certain that 
the Pallava king Simhavarman who installed Ayyavarman, 
father of the Gahga king Madhava-Siiphavarman of the 
Penukonda plates, is identical with the Pallava king Sim- 
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havarman who, acoordiog to the Lokavibha,ga, began to cole 
inA.D. 436-37. 

(Hi) The third point of importance is supplied by the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Saraudragupta, \yhich refers 
to the Gupta king’s conflict with a certain Kanceyaka 
Visnugopa. This “ Visnugopa of Kanci ” has been taken 
by all scholars to have belonged to the family of the Palla- 
vas. Samudragupta is believed to have reigned from circa 
330 to 375 A.D. This dating appears possible from the 
facts that his father Candragupta I began to rule in 
A.D. 320 ^ and that the earliest date of his son Candragupta 
II, according to the Mathura inscription (Ep. Ind., XXI, 
p. 1 £E.), is (Gupta 61-f 320 = ) 381 A.D. Since it is proved 
from the Prakrit records that the PaUavas were maater 
of the kingdom of KaflcI during the first half of 
the fourth century A.D., it is almost certain that 
Kanceyaka Visnugopa of the Allahabad pillar inscription 
was a Pallava king who ruled in the middle of that century 
which is the time of Samudragupta ’s South Indian cam- 
paign. 

Let us now see whether these three Pallava kings — 
Sirahavarman, Skandavarman and Visnugopa, whose date 
is fairly correct — can be found in the epigraphs of the 
Pallavas themselves. The evidence of the Penukonda 
plates recording the installation of two consecutive Gahga 
kings — Ayyavarman, and his son Madhava-Simhavarman 
who seems to have been named after his father’s overlord — 
by the Pallava kings, Simhavarman and Skandavarman, 
renders it most likely that the Pallava king Simhavarman 
was the fatlier and immediate predecessor of Skandavarman. 
It is very interesting in this connection to note that the 
Udayendiram grant (No 1) of Nandivarman (Ep. Ind., JII, 
p. 142) issued from Kancipura, is the only known Pallava 

1 Smith, B. Hut. Ind., 4th ed., p. 206 ; above, p. 89 a. 
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record, where in we find a Pallava king named Singhavarman 
(Simhavarman) succeeded by his son Skandavarman. The 
genealogy given in this record is : 

1. Skandavarman (I) ; his son 

2. Singhavarman ; his son 

3. Skandavarman (II) ; his son 

4. Nandivarman. 

These four kings are mentioned exactly in the same 
order in the Vayalur grant of Rajasimba (ibid, XVIII, 
p. 150 ; see Nos. 41-44), though the relation of one with the 
others is not specified there. We are therefore inclined to 
identify the Pallava king Simhavarman of the Lokavihhaga 
and the Penukonda plates and Skandavarman of the latter, 
with respectively the second and the third king of the 
above list. 

Beside the Udayendiram grant, there is another 
Sanskrit grant belonging to the early Pallava rulers of 
Kaficl. This is the Chendalur grant of Kumaravisnu II 
(ibid, Vni, p. 233ff.) issued from Kancipura in the king’s 
second regnal year. The grant supplies us with the follow- 
ing line of kings : 

1. Maharaja Skandavarman ; his son 

2. Maharaja Kumaravisnu (I) ; his son 

3. Maharaja Buddhavarman ; his son 

4. Maharaja Kumaravisnu (II) ; 2nd year. 

According to Hultzsch (ibid, p. 334), “ The alphabet 
of the Chendalur plates is more archaic than those of the 
Kuram and Ka^akudi plates, but resembles those of the 
Plkira, Mangalur and Uruvupalli grants, from which it 
differs chiefly in the omission of horizontal strokes at the top 
of letters. But a point which stamp it as more modern 
is the fact that r, ft, and subscribed u consist of two ver- 
tical lin'ies of nearly equal length, while in the Plkira, 
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« 

Mangalur and Uruvupalli grants the left line is still con- 
siderably shorter. Hence we may conclude that the four 
Pallava kings of the Ohendalur plates ruled in the interval 
between Simhavarman ( of the Omgodu No. 2, Pikira 
and Mangalur grants) and Simhavishnu (father of 
Mahendravarman I, acc. circa 600 A.D.).” 

We have already seen that Simhavarman, the second 
of the four kings mentioned in the Udayendiram grant, 
ruled from A.D. 436-37 to not earlier than A.D. 458. Thus 
his father Skandavarman I appears to have ruled at Kanci 
about the first quarter of the fifth century, and his grand- 
son Nandivarman seems to have ended his rule about the 
beginning of the sixth ceutury A.D. The accession of 
Mahendravarman I to the throne of Kanci is supposed to 
have taken place about the end of the same century, owing 
to his being an older contemporary of the Western Calukya 
king Pulake^in 11 (A.D. 609-642). Mahendravarman I 
was preceded by his father Siinhavisnu and grandfather 
Simhavarman (see verses 10-11 of the Velurpalaiyam 
grant ; S. Ind. Ins., Vol. II, p. 363). Between Nandivarman, 
the issuer of the Udayendiram grant, who seems to have 
ruled up to the beginning of the sixth century and Siinha- 
varman, grandfather of Mahendravarman I, the^ayalur 
record places three kings named (1) Siinhavarman, (2) 
Simhavarman and (3) Visnugopa. The Vayalur grant 
thus places five kings between Nandivarman and Mahendra- 
varman I, i.e., in the sixth century A.D. roughly. Since 
the rule of five kings covering about a century does not 
appear impossible, since the existence of four earlier kings 
(Nos. 41-44 of the Vayalur list) has been proved by the 
Udayendiram grant and since it is possible that the 
Greater Pallavas of the line of Mahendravarman I did not 
forget even their immediate predecessors, the three kings 
(Nos. 45-47) placed by the Vayalur record between Nandi- 
varman and Mahendravarman’ s grandfather may be 
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faistoridal persons, though we have as yet no corroborative 
{mof of their existence. We therefore think that the four 
kings of Eafic! mentioned in the Chendalur grant ruled 
bef'il'e the kings of the Udayendiram grant. The kings 
6f the Chfendalur record however appear to have ruled after 
Vi^nugopa who came into conflict with Samudragupta in the 
middle of the fourth century A.D. We have already set'n 
that, in the first half of the fourth century, Kanci was 
occupied by the Pallava kings who issued the Prakrit 
charters. 

There are references to some Pallava rulers in the 
inscriptions of the Kadambas. An epigraph of the 
Kadamba king Ravivarman (Ind. Ant., VI, p. 29) mentions 
Ca 9 (J*danda, the lord of Kanci, who was defeated by the 
Kadamba monarch. Capdadanda’ is evidently not the 
nkine but a hiruda of the Pallava ruler of Kaflci who fought 
with Ravivarman. He cannot be satisfactorily identified 
With any king of the traditional list of early Pallava 
kings. His contemporary, the Kadamba king Ravivarman 
appears to have ruled about the end of the fifth and 
the beginning of the sixth century (500-537 A.D. according 
to Dubreuil, op. cit., p. 95). The Anaji inscription {Ep. 
Ctkn., XI, p. 142) mentions a Pallava king whose 
name has been read as Nanakkasa and who was possibly 
a conteniporary of the Kadamba king Krisnavarman I 
who ruled about the middle of the fifth century. But the 
reading of the name Nanakkasa is doubtful. ^ Another 
Pallava king named dantivara[varman, i.e., 6^antivarman] has 
been mentioned in the Hebbata plates {Mys. Arch. Bure., 
A.R., 1926, p. 98) of the Kadamba king Vi§nuvarman. 
This Pallava king is supposed by some (see infra) to be also 

* C/. rgradaQ4>*» a biruda of Pallava Paramei^varavarmaD I, c. 655<80 A.D. 

* In Journ. Ind. Hist , XTII, p. 5:2 note, ii has been auggested that the reading of 
ilie paiiskge'^oufd le svd-dela-k^ayena ni^k&sita. If this reading is to be accepted, the 
name d the Pallava hing referred to in the Anaji inacription ia not as yet known. 
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mentioned in the Birur plates {Ep. Cam., VI, p. 91). But 
he cannot be satisfactorily identified with any of the Pallava 
kings known from the traditional list. It must also be 
noticed that excepting Candadanda none of these kings is 
expressly said to have ruled at KSficI. 

We thus come to know of the following early Pallava 
kings who appear to have ruled at KSfici before the rise of 
the Greater Pallavas of Mahendravarman’s line : 

1. Father of Sivaskandavarman; about the end of the 
third century A.D., his son. 

2. Sivaskandavarman ; about the beginning of the 
fourth century; issued the Prakrit grants discovered at 
Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli. 

3. Skandavarman ; the British Museum grant was 
issued in his reign ; he is not definitely known .to have ruled 
at KaficI ; he may have been an early member of the branch 
line of the Nellore-Guntur region. 

4. Vi^nugopa ; came into conflict with Samudragupta 
{circa 330-375 A.D.) about the middle of the fourth century 
A.D. 


5. Skandavarman; his son 

6. Kumaravi§nu I his son 


^ May tbia KuzDaravisi^ii I be identical with KumaravisQu, great-grandfather of 
the issuer of the Omgodu grant No. 1 ? The first difficulty in this identification is that 
Kumaravif^iu of the Omgodu (No 1) grant has been called a performer of the 
A^Yamedha sacrifice, while the Chendalur grant does not credit KumftTa\iHiU I 
with any such distinction. It is also striking that only in the grants of the deacendantt 
of Kum&ravi^pn of the Omgodu (No. 1) grant the Pallava family is called *• purified by 
the A^vamedha The above tentative identifioat’on is therefore extremely doubtful. 
Another difficnlly is that while according to the Chendalur urant Knmaravi^iju I was 
succeeded by his son Bnddhavarman and grnndjon Eumaravis^u II, according to the 
Omgodu grant (Ko. 1) Eum&ravisijia was succeeded by his son Skandavarman I, 
grandson Viravarman and great-grandson Skandavarman IE. But in this connection we 
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7. Buddhavarman ; his son 

8. Kumaravisnu II ; issued the Chendalur grant. 

9. Skandavarman (I) ; his son 

10. Simhavarman ; he ascended the throne in A.D. 
436-37 and ruled at least up to A.D. 458 ; his son 

11. Skandavarman (II) ; his son 

12. Nandivarman ; issued the Udayendirara grant. 

13. Candadanda, who came into conflict with the 
Kadamba king Bavivarman about the first quarter of the sixth 
century. Candadan4(i may have been the hiruda of No. 12 
or possibly of one of his three successors mentioned in the 
Vayalur grant (Nos. 45-47). 


14. Simhavarman ; ^ his son 

15. Simhavisnu; his son 

16. Mahendravarman I ; ascended the throne about A.D. 
600. 


may notice that the Vayalur record places a Skandavarman between Buddhavarman 
and Eumarvi^i^u II and it may be con:ectured that this Skandavarman was a son of 
Kum&ravi^QU I, who was made a vicerory of the northern part cf the Pallata 
kingdom and eventually carved out a principality there. In the Omgodu ^rant No. 1 
Skandavarman I, son of Kumaravj§pu, has been called sva-vtry adh7gafa-rajyat which 
epithet may support the above suggestion. 

^ It is doubtful whether Siiphavarman, grandfather of Mahendravarman J, ruled 
at Eancl. 





VI 

SiVASKANDAVARMAN AND SkANDAVARMAN 


The earliest known Pallava king is Sivaskandavarman 
who issued the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants. In 
the latter grant Sivaskandavarman refers to his father as 
Mahvraja’-bappasaini. Biihler (Ep. Ind., I, p. 8, note 15) 
and following him many other scholars think that Bappa is 
probably the name of fiivaskandavarman’s father ; and in 
this connection Fleet’s article in Ind. Ant., XV, p. 272, is 
referred to. Bappa of course may signify a personal name as 
we find this name in the list of recipients of the gift recorded 
in the Hirahadagalli grant itself.^ We must however 
remember that in many early copper-plate grants including 
some belonging to the Pallavas, the kings called themselves 
happabhat^raka-pada-bhakta, “devoted to the feet of the lord, 
the father.’’ The word bappa there means “father’’ and 
cannot be apersonal name, as the fathers of those kings are 
definitely known to have borne names having no connection 
with the word bappa. It must also be noted that the tradi- 
tional lists of early Pallava kings do not mention any name 


^ In connection with the title Maharaja of ^ivaskandavarrnan’s father, it should 
be noticed that Sivaskandavarman himself is called yuvamdhardja in the Ma/idavulu 
grant. He assumed however the more dignified title Dharma Mahara.’&dhiraja when 
he became king. At the present state of our knowledge, it is not possible to determine 
what relations flivaskandavarman had with Northern India and how this North 
Indian title was adopted by him. The celebration of the A^vamedha possibly suggests 
that Sivaskandavarman added new territories to the kingdom that was left by his 
father. 

* Cf, Bappa, the name of the progenitor of the Guhilols of Mewar, 
and also the names Bappa4arman in the Birur grant of Kadamba VM^uvarman 
{Ep. Cam., VI, p. 01) and Bappasvamin in the Nidbanpur grant of Bhftskarayarman 
(KamarupaSa^andvali^p. 21). 
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evm slightly resembling Bappa. Bappa therefore cannot be 
taken as the name of Sivaskandavarman’s father without 
farther evidence. 

At the time of Sivaskandavarman the Pallava kingdom 
of ESifici certainly included the Andhra country in the north 
and the BeUary district in the north-west. From the Penu- 
konda plates of the Gahga king Madhava we know that about 
the middle of the fifth century tbeGafigas of Mysore acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of the Pallavas of KancT. It is possible 
that this region was under the Pallavas as early as the time 
of Sivaskandavarman who was the most powerful king 
among the early Pallavas. This suggestion seems to be 
supported by the Talgunda inscription according to which 
the early Kadambas of Banava»I (a place to the west of 
Mysore) also acknowledged Pallava supremacy.^ Mayfira- 
^rman, the first king of the Kadamba family, is there said 
to have been installed by the Pallava king of Kaficl. 
According to the Talgunda inscription {Ep. Ind., VIII, 
p. 31 ff.) MayQra^arman received the paUahandka-saitipUjd 
as well as the land between the western sea and the Prehflra 
from the Pallava king of Kaficl (c/. sarfiSritos — tada 

^ Aoeording to the Talgonda ioecription of Eadnmba dftntiTarmaDt Mayora- 
lermui went to KftficT for itadying the Vedas. There he took part in the pattav* 
gieesofiistho-kalakai became enraged at the treatment he received there . and then* 
having trained himself to warlike exercises, easily overpowered the Pallava 
frontier gnarda and established himself at drlparvata (in the Enrnool district). The 
Pallava king took the field against him ; but being unable to snbdue him installed 
him aa king over the territory extending from the Weetera Ocean (Arabian eea) to the 
Prabira (river?). But what i 4 the meaning of lUvatmptilia According to 

the lexioon Trik&i^o&e^a^ the vord 9arp$iha means hratu^ t. e.» saerifife {cf, iafpithdf' 
tmiMf^Ukraiufu carai^ca nija-rif^ngui^, verse 768). May then the word a^egMiififtha 
mean Hnrse-aaorifice? dee Joum. Ini, Hist., Xn* p. 854 ff. If this ecpianatien 
ia aneeptalblat It would appear that tbe parrel of Mayfiralannan wMithe Mlavaa 
itoM in eonneotion with an Alvamedha aaenfioe. Among the Bariy Pallavas only 
iivaateiidavarman and Eumftravivpu of the Omgodu (No. 1) grant are kiibwo to have 
pedkatedthe Horae-saorifloe. llayfiraiarmBn wia ^osAly a 'contemporary 6! one of 
(Oieialcisttl. The diaoovery of diva«kandavannaa^l grant «t Bhrahadagalli in 
hbrMiil ii^Knnlala af^rs to aettletiio gnestion. It is possible that at tbe time of 
divaakaadavarnMm tbe Pallava kingdom extendad np to Ibe Ardbian sea In the vlfoat, 
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rnahtp<lliln=S,radhya yuddkyesu vikramuiJ^prapa pa^^ahandha^ 
saf^pujdrp, karapallavaihi pallavairt^dhftam, bhafigur-ormmi- 
valgitair •* nftyad-aparS,TVXiv-d,mhha}i^kriMvadhirri prehdrdn- 
tsm = amnya-saficaraf),a-samaya-sihiiavfl, hhUmim = eva ca) . 
This Mayura^arman cannot be placed long after Sivaskanda- 
varman. We have seen that Sivaskandavarman ruled in 
the beginning of the fourth century, while scholars place 
Mayurai^arman about the middle of the same century 
{Anc. Hist. Dec., pp. 95-96; Kadamhakula, p. 19). Indeed 
the Prakrit language of the Chandravalli inscription of 
Mayura^arman {Mys. Arch. Sure., A.E., 1929, p. 50) shows 
that this Kadamba king ruled a little later than the 
accession of Sivaskandavarman. The use of i (1.1) and 
the numerous double consonants like mm (1, 1), tr, ll 
(1, 2), sth, nd (1, 3), etc., appears to prove that the 
Chandravalli inscription was engraved some time after the 
execution of the Mayidavolu and Hirabadagalli grants of 
Sivaskandavarman. He can therefore be rightly placed 
about the middle of the fourth century. A.D, 

I. The Mayidavolu grant was issued from Kaipcipura 
by the Pallava Yuvamaharaja Sivakhaipdavamma (—Siva- 
skandavarman) on the fifth lunar day of the sixth fortnight 
of summer in the tenth year of the reigning Pallava king 
who was almost certainly the father of the Yuvamahkraja, 
but whose name is not mentioned in the grant. By this 
grant the Pallava crown-prince, for the increase of bis 
victory, religious merit and strength, offered with libation 
of water, the village of Viripara situated in the Amdhapata 
(=Andhrapatha) to two Brahmanas, Puvaketuja and 
Gonamdija, who belonged to the Agnive^ya gotra. TLe 
executor of the grant was Sivaskandavarman himself, and 
the order was accordingly sent to the v&pata (vyapyta), i.e., 
governor, of Dhainfiakada (Dbanyakataka). Bbaipfiakada 
which has been identified by different scholars with 
Dharapikota, Amaravatit Bezwa4a and Nagftrjunikopda, was 
24 
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evidently the headquarters of the Andhra province 
inocnrporated in the Pallava kingdom. To the village of 
Viripftra were granted all the immunities enjoyed by the 
Brahmadeyas.' The word brahmadeya therefore means 
not only “^a deya (grant) to Brahmanas,” but like the 
technical terms hrahmatrH, devatra, devas&t, etc , signifies a 
religions donation which implied certain immunities. Of 
the immunities or parihUras, the following only are specified 
in the Mayidavolu grant : — (1) a-lona-khadaka, (2) a-rathd- 
saifivimyika, (3) o-paratripard-baHvadha, (4) a-bhada- 
pavesa, and (5) a-kura-colaka-vindsi-khaid-sanivdsa. 

A-lona-khddaka is, as already noticed, Sanskrit a-lavana- 
khdtaka ; by this immunity the grantor gave up the royal 
right of digging salt in the village granted. About the next 
parih&ra Senart says {Ep, Ind., VI, p. 68), “The word 
BeermU) represent ardshtrasamvinayika, but etymology alone 
is an unsafe guide in the interpretation of technical terms. 
Vineti is only used in a moral sense. Could we think of 
translating ’ exempted from the police, the magistrate of the 
district (rdshpa ; compare Dr. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. 32 note), or of a rdshtrin?' This would remind us of 
those grants in which, on the other band, it is stated that the 
right to punish the ‘ten offences’ (sada^aparadba ; see, e.g., the 
Alina plates ; 1.67 in Dr. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, p.,179 
and the Deo-Baranark inscription, 1.17 ; ibid, p. 217) is 
transferred to the donee.’’ A-paraptpard-balivadha has been 
called a-pararrtpard-balivadda-gahana in the Hirabadagalli 
grant and has been translated by Buhler as “free from the 
taking of the oxen in succession.’’ This panhara seems to 

1 According to Kantilya's ArthaSMra (Samasastry^B 2od ed., p. 47), 
**tbose wbo perforin saoridcei (fivik), spiritual guides (dcdrya), priests (purohita) 
aa^d those learned in the Veias l^rotriys) shall be granted Brahmadeya lands yielding 
soffioient produce (obhtrdpi^-ddgafta) and exempted from taxes and fines (a dai^^kara).'* 
Biabmadeya is also mentioied when Kautilya says (II, 20) that the (rod) of 
8 cubits (192 aiigulia) in length was used in measuring Brahmadeya and Itithya 
tods. 
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suggest that the villagers had to supply bullocks for the 
bullock-carts used by royal officers when the latter went 
on tour through the country. A-hhaia-pavesa, as we have 
already noticed, implies that no troops would enter the 
village of Yiripara and cause disturbances. Battles therefore 
could not be fought on the fields of this village. The next 
parih&ra is very important. According to Hultzscb, kUra 
means “ boiled rice ” and colaka (collaka of the Hira- 
hadagalli grant) is the same as cullakl, i.e., pot. The 
word vindsi has not as yet been explained. Possibly it 
means ‘‘fuel.” The words fcfeata and savjivdsa, respectively, 
mean “ cot ” and “dwelling.” This parihdra then implies 
exemption from the obligation of supplying boiled rice, 
water-pots, vindsi, cots and dwellings to the officers who 
visited the place. In this connection it is interesting to 
note the views of Manu (VII, 116-119). According to 
this law-giver, the king must appoint a headman called 
grdmika over each village, a daHn or dai-eh over each unit 
of ten villages, a virriiat-Ua over each unit of twenty 
villages, a Mt-eH over each unit of hundred villages and 
a sahasr-ddhipati over each unit of thousand villages. As 
remuneration, the head of thousand villages should enjoy 
a city, that of hundred villages a village, that of twenty 
villages five kulas of land, that of ten villages one kula 
( = ku2i/avdpa= Bengali kurobd, i.e., Bigha?) of land, but 

ydni rdja’pradeydni pratyaharp grdma-vdsibhih, 

anna-pdn-endhan-admi grdmikas — tdn avdpnuydt. 

“ The headman of the village should get all of what is 
daily payable by the villagers to the king in the shape of 
food (anno), drink (pana) fuel and other things (indhan- 
ddi).” By the above parihdra then the village would 
appear to have been exempted from its dues to the grdmika. 
But kha^vd (cot) and sanivasa (dwelling) should possibly 
have been required by officers who came to the village on 
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tour, the gramika being probably more or less a settled 
inhabitant of the village. In connection with this parihara 
we must also refer to line 8 of the Kudgere grant of 
Kadamba Mandhatrvarman (Ep. Ind., VI, p. 12) where 
the immunity is mentioned as a-khatva-vas-audana, 
“ exempt from (the duty of providing) cots, abodes and 
boiled rice.”* 

The villagers of Viripara and the royal officials are 
asked to exempt the village and to cause it to be exempted 
with all the above parihdras. It is also said that one who 
would transgress the royal edict and would give or cause to 
be given any trouble or annoyance to the donees, on him 
the royal authority should inflict bodily punishment. 

The ends of the ring that holds the plates together are 
secure in an elliptical seal which bears in relief “ an animal 
couchant and facing the proper right — apparently a bull,* 
as it has a hump on its back — and below it the legend 
Hvaskaindavarmatidh ?) in an alphabet which appears to 
be slightly different from that of the inscription” {ibid, 
p. 84). The seals seem to have been kept ready in the 
record-office and were attached to a set of copper-plates when 
the latter was prepared. 

At the beginning of the Mayidavolu grant, there is the 
word dithwrp, i.e., “ has been seen,” exactly as on the last 
plate of the Hirahadagalli grant. This possibly refers to 


* ^ TunU record of A.D. 1407 refere to revenue in rice {lakala-bhakt-adSya), 
ft&d another of 1240 mentions **all the revenue in paddy excluding tolls and the 
small Ux for the village police and including the three handfuls of paddy ; the rica 
in E&rttika*’ ; etc. {8. Ind. Ins,, I, pp. 82, 89). 

* The crest of the Pallavas was a bull {r^obha Jdfichcna) , evidently intended for 
Nandin the servant and carrier of 6iva. The bull appears on the seals of Pallava 
copperplate grants, sometimes recumbent and sometimes standing. The banner of 
the Pallavas was the khopvdhga-dhvaja, i.e., banner bearing the representation of a 
dinb with a skull at its top. Sometimes the bull is described as the banner of the 
Pallavae. Siva seems to have been the family god of the dynasty {Bomb, Oc*., I, 
ii« p. 819 and note). 
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a practice of examining the grants a ter the copying of the 
plates from a set kept in the king’s record-ofiBce. 

II. Hirahadagalli is a place near the western border of 
the Bellary district of the Madras Presidency. The copper- 
plate grant discovered there w'as issued from Kamcipura on 
the fifth day of the sixth fortnight of rainy season in the 8th 
year of the Pallava Bharma-maharajadhiraja Sivaskanda- 
varraan who is said to have belonged to the Bbaradvaja 
gotra and is credited with the performance of the 
Agui§toma, Vajapeya and A^vamedha sacrifices. As we 
have already suggested, the celebration of A^vamedha by 
Sivaskandavarman seems to speak of the success of the 
Pallavas against the Iksvakusand other neighbouring powers. 
By this record the king granted a garden situated in the 
southern boundary of a village called Cillarekakodumka as 
a parihdra, i.e., an honorific grant (see Manusamhita, VII, 
201). Two nivartanas of land were also granted in a village 
called Apitti, one for a threshing floor and the other for a 
house, along with four Addhikas and two Kolikds. The grant 
was made in favour of a number of Brahmanas, the chief 
among whom was Agisamaja {=Agnisarmarya). Addhika 
(=drd}iika), according to Biihler, is a labourer receiving 
half the produce.” It has been referred to in tho Ellore 
grant of Salahkayana Devavarman as addhiya-manussa (see 
also Mitdk§ard on Yajfiavalkya, I. 166). KoUkd, as Biihler 
says {Ep. Ind., I, p. 9, note), “ corresponds to Sanskrit 
Kaulikah and may mean ‘ weavers.’ But it is also possible 
to think of the well-known tribe of the Kolls who are 
slaves.” 

The village of Cillarekakodumka, as also possibly Apitti, 
was situated in the Satahani-rattha (Satavahaniya-rastra) 
which is evidently the same as Satavahani-hara mentioned 
in the Myakadoni inscription of Pulumavi (ibid, XIV, p. 
153) and corresponds roughly to the present Bellary district. 
The garden of Cillarekakoduipka is said to have been 
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originally granted by Sivaskandavarman’s father. This 
part of the old Satavahana empire was therefore occupied 
by the Pallavas as early as the time of that king, that is to 
say, before circa 300 A.D. 

The following officials, employed in the different parts 
of the vitaya, have been mentioned in connection with the 
observance of immunities : (1) Bajakumara, (2) Senapati, 

(3) Ra^thika, (4) Ma^avika, (6) Desadhikata, (0) Gamaga- 
mabhojaka, (7) Vallava, (8) Govallava, (9) Amacca, (10) 
Arakhadhikata, (11) Gumika, (12) Tuthika and (13) 
Neyika. Along with these are also mentioned (14) the 
Samcarantakas and (15) the Bhadamanusas who might be 
sent by the king to the villages in order to execute any 
commission {ahma-pesanap-payutta) . Bajakumara seems to 
refer to princes who possibly acted as viceroys of the king. 
Senapati is obviously “ leader of the army.” The word 
ratt/hika is equivalent to Sanskrit rastrika, i e., governor 
of a rastra. As regards the next terra, Buhler says {ibid, 
I, p. 7, note), “ I consider the correction mdndavika as 
certain and take the word ma^daba or mandapa, from which 
it has been derived, in the sense of modern mandavl, 

‘ custom-house.’ ” Leumann however thinks that mddavika 
is the same as mdjmphika, i.e., “ chief of a madaniba 
district,” and Raychaudhuri translates it as “ burgomaster ” 
Desadhikata { = de4adhikrta) is “ ruler of a de^a.” Gama- 
gamabhojaka has been translated by Biihller as “freeholders 
of various villages.” This meaning of the word bhojaka is 
supported by its use in line 8 of the Hirahadagalli grant itself 
where the donees are called cillarekakodunika-bhojaka. In 
justifying the form gamdgainabhojaka, Fausboll points out 
that repetitions of the same word with a lengthening of 
the final vowel of the first are commonly used in Pali in 
order to indicate vipsa {loc. cit., p. 7, note). According 
to Amara, the word vallava means gopa which is obviously 
the same as go-Mllaca of this inscription. Vallava there- 
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fore seems to be the same as voXldhhd which is so common 
in early South Indian inscriptions and is according to 
Ja^adhara, the same as d&vd-rdksd (keeper of horses). 
Biihler has translated the two terms as “ herdsmen ” 
and “ cowherds ” respectively. Amdccd is evidently the 
same as Sanskrit dmdtyd, “ minister.” Leumann thinks 
that Qrdkhddhikdtd {^drdksddhikrtd) means “employed 
as a guard.” Buhler however read the word as 
drdViddhikdtd and translated it as “ foresters.” Gumikd 
i — gdulmikd) is evidently “ head of a gulmd (outpost of 
soldiers).” According to Manu (VII, V, 114), a king 
must place a gulmd in the centre of two, three, five or 
hundred villages in ord 3r to protect his kingdom (see also 
Manu, VII, 190 ; and Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 155). According 
to Biihler, Tuthikd may be connected with Prakrit iuhd, 
“ tlrthd,” and possibly means “ overseers of fords or of 
bathing places.” With neyikd may be compared the 
word ndiyyokd of the Uruvupalli grant, which Fleet changed 
to niyuktd {Ind. Ant,, V, p. 52). Buhler thinks that 
ndiyyokd is a mistake for ndiyikd, which would exactly 
correspond to neyikd, and that both the terms are corrup- 
tions of Sanskrit ndydkd, which is commonly pronounced 
ndiekd and seems to mean a military officer of the rank of 
corporal or sergeant {Ep. Ind., I, p. 8, note 13). It 
however seems to me that neither Fleet nor Buhler is 
justified in the interpretation of neyikd. Ndiyyokd of the 
Uruvupalli grant is evidently a mistake for ndiyogika 
which word we find in the Chendalur grant of Kumaravisnu 
IE {ibid, VIII, p. 233). The word is derived from niyogd 
and is evidently the same as niyogin which, according to 
Hemachandra, is synonymous with kdrmdsdcivd, dyuktd 
and vyapftd. A vydprtd is known from the Kondamudi 
grant to have been ruler of an dhard and an Wyuktd is 
mentioned in an inscription of Budhagupta as a visdyd- 
pati {ibid, XV, p. 139). Ndiyogikd (or niyogin) may there- 
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fore be supposed to have been the ruler of some territorial 
division. The saflcarantakas are “ spies ” (see Manu, VII. 
122) and the hhata-manu§ifas are “ soldiers.” 

The grant is said to have been confirmed by libation 
of vs^ater {udakadiniy and made valid as long as the moon 
and stars endure {Q-cantda-tarakalika katunani) . All the 
eighteen kinds of pariharas were granted. The inhabitants 
of the vi§aya, specially those of Apitti and Cillarekakoduinka, 
were ordered to observe the pariharas and to see that they 
were observed by others. The king says, “ Now, if any- 
body, knowing this, proud of being a favourite of the king, 
should cause or cause to be caused a smaller obstacle to the 
donees, him, forsooth, we shall restrain by punishment. 
And further I pray both the future great warriors of our 
Pallava race who may rule within a period exceeding one 
hundred thousand years, as well as kings differing from 
us in descent, saying unto them : ‘ To him among you 
blessings, who in his time makes the people act according 
to the rule written above. But he who acts contrary to 
it shall be the lowest of men loaded with the guilt of the 
five mortal sins.” 

Of the eighteen kinds of pariharas the grant specifies 
the following : (1) a-kura-collaka-vinesi-khattd-vasa, (2) 

a-dudha-dadhi-gaham, (3) a-rattha-sarnvinayika (4) a-lona- 
guia-cchohha, (6) a-kara-vetthi-konijala, (6) a-pararripard- 
halivadda-gahana, (7) a-tam-kattha-gahana, and (8) 
a-harltaka-sdka-pupha-gahana. The first parihdtra has 
already been explained in connection with the Maidavolu 
grant. The next parihnra, viz., a-dudha-dadhi-gaham, 
made the village free from the obligation of supplying sweet 
and sour milk, and appears to fall under the category of 
pSno, daily payable by the villagers to the grSmika (see 

^ As regards this custom, c/. Agni Pur&9a, oh. 209, 49-50 
dravyasya ndma gjrhntyad^daddn^Ui taihd vadet, 
toyar(i> dadydt tato haste ddne vidhir smritah. 
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Matni footed aljoVe). A-ra^ha-sainvinayika has heeii 
etplailied. A-lova-gi^a-cck(A>ha {a-lavatjM-gu4a-kiiibha) has 
been translated by Bfthler as “ free from troabtes abbtlt 
salt and sugar. ” That digging pits for extracting salt was 
a royal monopoly is knowti from a number of inscriptions 
which refer to pariharas like a-lona-khsdaka {a-lavaria- 
khStaka), o-lavatM-kreni-khanaka (Curp. Ins. Ind., Ill, line 
28, No. 65, and No. 66) and sa-loha-lavan-akara (Ep. Ind., 
IV, p. 101). The word gu^a, mentioned along with Iona, 
shows that the manufacture of sugar was also a royal monopoly. 
The following immunity exempted the village from the 
obligation of supplying grass and wood (c/. indhana in the 
passage quoted from Manu). The last parih&ra of the list 
seems to signify exemption from the (occasional) supply of 
myrobalan, vegetables and flowers. Biibler says {ibid, 1, 
p. 8, note 28), “ Milk, grass, fire-wood, vegetables and so 
forth had to be furnished gratis by the villagers to royal 
officers and their servants. The custom still prevails in 
many native states” (see also Manu quoted above). 

The grant was executed by tbe king himself and the 
plates were prepared in the handwriting of his privy- 
councillor {rahasySdhikrta) Bhattisamma who was tbe 
bhojaka (i.e., indmddr) of Kolivala. 

The Hirahadagalli plates are held together by a ring to 
which an almost circular and somewhat battered seal, 
about an inch in diameter, is attached. The emblem on 
the seal is an animal facing the proper right, which, 
according to Biihler, may be intended for a deer or a 
horse.^ Below the emblem stands the word Sivaskando^ 
the last three letters of which are defaced and 
doubtful. It is certain that tbe legend on the seal was 
written in Sanskrit like the nrwhgolu at the end of the 

> The Ulimal i« mo»t pfob»bly » bull wbidt wm the creet of the tellevee (eee 
Bemb. Om., I, U, p. 810. note 6). 
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inscription which reads smsti go-brdJima^-lehhaha-vamkar 
irotfhhyai^) iti. This along with the fact that the 
Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants sometimes express 
compound consonants by more than one letter shows that 
these two grants were executed at a time when Sanskrit had 
already made its way in the field of South Indian epigraphy. 

m. The British Museum plates appear to have been 
originally found at Kondakur in the Guntur district of the 
Madras Presidency. They were issued in the reign of sirt- 
w7fll/a*Khandavamma ( = Skandavarman). We have already 
discussed about the identification of Sivaskandavarman of 
the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants and Skandavarman 
of the British Museum grant and have shown that the identi- 
fication is extremely doubtful. 

The donor of the grant is Carudevi, wife (devi) of the 
Pallava YuvamahS.raja Buddhavarman and mother of a 
prince whose name has been conjecturally read by Hultzsch 
as Buddhyahkura. The relation of Maharaja Skandavarman 
and Yuvamaharaja Buddhavarman is not specified in the 
grant. There is no evidence that this prince, who seems 
to have been a provincial governor,* ascended the throne. 
Skandavarman is not known to have ruled at Kafici. It is 
possible that he was an early member of the Pallava house 
of the Nellore-Guntur region and was an ancestor of 
Skandavarman II of the Omgodu grant (No. 1). He may 
possibly be identified with king No. 29 (or No. 32 ?) of the 
, Vayalur list (see Appendix below). 

. By this grant Carudevi seems to have addressed the 
- villagers and officials at Kadaka (Kanaka) to the effect that 
. a certain field to be ploughed by Atuka on the western side 
of the drinking well below the rdja-tadaga, containing four 
nivartanas of land, had been given by her highness for the 

1 Badd)i«yarm8ii may not be the king of the same name u,, 

bbendalnr grant. BuddbaTarman of the Cbendalnr grant seem^ to be of latex dgte. 
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increase of her highness’s life and power^ to the god 
Narayana of the EuU-mahataraka temple at Dalura. This 
Kuli-mahataraka-devakula appears to signify a temple estab- 
lished by a Mahattara named KuU. The villagers and 
officials were asked to exempt the field with all immu- 
nities and to cause it to be exempted. The executor of the 
grant was Bohanigutta (Bohinlgupta). 

The most interesting feature of the grant is that though 
it is written in Prakrit, it contains two imprecatory verses 
{hahubhir^svasudha datta etc.) which are in Sanskrit and 
are so common in the Sanskrit copper-plate grants. This 
fact and the fact that the grant expresses compound 
consonants, in all cases, with more than one letter, appear 
to suggest that the British Museum grant is slightly later 
than the grants of Sivaskandavarman. 

The seal of Skandavarman attached to the British Mu- 
seum grant bears a standing animal which faces the proper 
right and looks like a deer, but must be meant for a bull, 
the crest of the Pallavas {cf. Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 319, note 
5), and, over the back of the bull, a few indistinct symbols 
which may be taken for the sun, a crescent, and perhaps 
one or more stars (i?p. Ind., VIII, p. 144). 



vn 

' Cbbndalub Grant of KiDMiRAVi?5tu II 

The Cheodalur grmt was issued from «i;aya-K&ficipura 
on. the fifth tithi of the bright half of Karttika in the 2od 
regnal year of the Fallava king Kumaravi^nu II, who was 
the son of Maharaja Buddhavannan, grandson of Maharaja 
I Ai^d great-grandson of Maharaja Skandavar- 
man. Kumaravi^nu I and his son Buddhavarman have 
possibly been mentioned in the Yelurpalaiyam record (see 
above, p. 160). Like Skandavarman II (of the Uruvupalli, 
Omgodu No. 2, and Pikira grants), Kumaravi^u I has been 
described as the filth loka-paia. In the MahSbharata (see 
Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 149) and the Nanaghat cave 
inscription (Luders, List, No. 1112) the gods Yams, Varuna, 
Kubera and Vasava are called the four loka-pdZas or guardians 
of the world. The description of a king as the fifth loka-pala 
means to say that he was a protector of the earth like those 
four gods. In classical literature {e.g., Raghu, II, 16) a 
king is called madhyama-loka-pdla, “ protector of the middle 
world (i.e., the earth).” In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note the description of Samudragupta as ” equal to 
(the gods) Dhanada (» Kubera), Varuna^ Indra (=Yasava 
who is however different from Indra in the Nanaghat record) 
and Antaka(=Yama) ; see Corp. Ins. Ind., IH, pp. 14n.^ 260.* 
Like many other Pallava rulers, Kumaravi^pu 11 calls 
himself kaliyug(i-do%-iv(isann(hdharin~oddhur^~nitya-sanna- 
ddha. This epithet is also used by Vi^nugopavarman and 
Siiphavarman, and Nandi varman of the Udayendiram 
grant. The Pallava kings thus appear to have boasted of 
being called Defender of Faith; ” and the epithet possibly 
refers to the fact that they were determined to purify their 

1 SometimM the qnetter^udiene ere leid to be eight. Aiwa-Hinfl to Amete, 
the dOf-poti* eie ladre (eeet), Vehni (eoatb-eMt), Pitrpeti, i.e., Tame Neiirte 

<»oatli-«eM>), Varova (weat), Karat (nocth-weat), Enbm (north) and lia (north.eaat). 
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Bfahnmpiol faitti whieh was iafluenced by heretical dootaiiUNt: 
likie Buddhism at the time of the later Satavahanas wd the 
Ihevakus. Kumaravi^^u II has some epithets in fiftnnnMii 
with Vif^ugopavarman of the Uruvupalli grant. Like 
Vie^ugopa and his son Siiphavarman, he is called hhagavaU 
padrdnudhy^a and parama-bhSgavata, and like the records of 
those two princes the Ghendalur grant begins with the 
adoratimi jitaifi bhagavaid. He was evidently a Vaifnava 
in faith. 

The record is an order to the villagers of Cendalura in 
the Karm&kar&atra and to all the naiyogikas and mllahhas 
employed tliere. Ghendalur, the find^spot of the inscription, 
is a place in the Ongole taluka of the Nellore district. 
Hultzsch has corrected Karra makarastra as Karraara^t^^a 
known from several inscriptions. Tlie form Karmmakar9>i?ti^ 
seems to be the same as Kamakaratha mentioned in a 
Nagarjunikooda inscription. 

The word naiyogika is derived from niyoga and is 
evidently the same as niyogin which appears to mean 
“ governor of a district” (c/. niyogi karmasaciva dyukto 
vydpTtaS=ca sah, Hemacandra). Vallabha means either the 
king's favourites or keepers of the royal cattle. 

It is said that there were eight hundred pattik&s (pieces), 
of kh&s land (rdja-vastu hhuvd sthiiarp) in the village of 
Gendalura, and that by this grant the king offered 432 
pat^ikds out of that land as a Brahmadeya (braJimadeya- 
maryiikLyS) to a Brahmapa named Bhavaskandatrata ^ who 
belonged to the Kaundinya gotra and the GhSndogya sfftra. 
The lands given did not include what was previously 
granted for the enjoyment of gods (devahh^gd-halO’varjjwifi). 
The grant was executed with a hope for the increase of 


Afloofding to YAiDt qootod in SabdaJcQilpudrutM$ ■. ?, Sarwd {cf, Sarmd 
oa 9ipraiya oomd irdU ea hhObhujaf^, ete.), Bbo?Mksndfttrit» can not be the proper 
name el a Brihmapa. 
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thie king’s longevity, strength, victory and wealth, in 
accbrdance with the hda~nyd,ya (laws regarding the hdas, 
like devahala, hhik$uhala, etc.) and was made immune with 
all the pariMras. 

- The villagers and officers were ordered to observe the 
immunities and to see that others observed them. People 
who would violate this order have been threatened with 
physical punishment. The charter ends with the mangala : 
g o-hrahmana (bic) nandatu, svasty = a$tu prajabhyah, which 
reminds us of a similar mangala at the end of the Hira- 
hadagalli grant of Sivaskandavarman. 

The word pattikd ordinarily means “ a piece of cloth 
on analogy, it seems to mean “ a piece of land.” We do 
not know whether pattikd here signifies a particular land- 
measure like the nivartana. The land is said to have been 
situated in the Eavacakara-bboga of the Earmmakarastra. 
Bhoga is evidently the same as hhukti of North Indian 
inscriptions. It signifies a territorial unit like “ district.” 
Gf. Pallava-bhoga (KancI?) mentioned in the Mahdvarrisa 
(Ind. Cult., I, p. 111). 
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Udaiendiram Grant (No. 1) of Nandivabman 

The Udayeodiram grant was issued from Kaiicipura on 
the fifth tithi of the bright half of Vaiiakha possibly in thg 
first year of the Pallaya king Nandi varman, son of Skanda- 
varman II, grkndson of Simhavarman and great-grandson of 
Skandavarman I. Like the issuers of other early Pallaya 
charters, N-andivarmant is called kaliyuga-do^rAv(f.s(tnna- 
dharm-oddha-ravka-nitya-sannaddha. His epithets hhagdmU 
pad-anudhyata and parama-bhdgavata together with the fact 
that his grant begins with the adoration jitaip hhagamtd, 
show that he was a Vaisnava like Vispugopa, Sirnhavarman 
and Eumaravisnu II. 

Udayendiram, the find-spot of Nandivarman’s grant, 
is a place in the North Arcot district. The grant is full 
of textual mistakes ; the characters moreover do not 
belong to the early Pallava period. According to Kielhom 
{Ep. Ind.t III, p. 143), the grant is to be palaeographically 
assigned to about A.D. 680 ; according to Fleet however it 
was fabricated about 935 A.D. {Bomb. Gaz.,1, ii, p. 321n.) 
But the facts that the four kings mentioned in it are given 
exactly in the same order in the Vayalur record and that 
the style and phraseology of the grant are very similar to 
those of the early Pallava records, seem to prove that the 
grant was copied, though by an incompetent scribe, from 
an early genuine record. 

By this grant, the Pallava king Nandivarman offered 
four pieces of Uraiiya land at KaficIvSyil-grama in 
Adeyara-rastra, according to purva-bhogcMnaTyddd, to a 
6r5>hmapa named Kulacarman (=Kula&irman) who was an 
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inhabitant of ESficivayil and belonged to the Eau^ika gotra, 
Prayaoana sutra and Taittiriya cara9a. The lands were 
granted in accordance with Brahmadeya-maryada, with all 
the immunities but with the exception of devahhoga-hdla, 
for the increase of the king's longevity, strength, victory and 
wealth. It is said that the four pieces of forest-land in 
Eaficivayil-grama are to be made immune with all the 
jmribams and that anyone who would violate the order should 
be physically punished. 

The seal of Nandivarman attached to the Udayendiram 
grant is circular. It contains in bas-relief the figure 
of a standing bull facing the proper left. There is a 
iMch worn and iHegihle inscription at the margin ((foe. 
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Omgodu Grant (No. 1) of Skandavabman II 

In the Omgodu grant (No. 1) of Skandavarman II, the 
reigning king’s great-grandfather, Kumaravisnu, has been 
called a^vamedha-yaji, i.e., performer of the Horse-sacrifice. 
He was therefore a great king who was possibly a successor 
of Virakorcavarman of the Darsi plate. 

Kumaravi^nu was succeeded by his son Skandavarman I 
who is mentioned in the Omgodu (No. 1) and Uruvupalli 
grants. He is said to have been a parama-brahmanya ; but 
his most significant epithet seems to be sva-vlry-ddhigaia- 
rajya, which means to say that he obtained the kingdom by 
his own valour. His father was a powerful king who 
performed the great a^vamedha sacrifice. The significance 
of this epithet, as I have already pointed out, may be that 
after the death of Kumaravisnu, Skandavarman I quarrelled 
with his brother who was probably Kumaravi^nu’s 
successor at Kanci, and carved out a separate principality 
in the northern part of the Pallava kingdom. Kumaravi§nu’s 
successor at Kanci was possibly Buddhavarman mentioned 
in the Chendalur grant. We cannot however be definite 
as regards this suggestion, as the identification of this 
Kumaravisnu with Kumaravisnu I of the Chandalur grant is 
very doubtful. 

The son and successor of Skandavarman I was Vlravar- 
man who has been called “the sole hero in the world ’’ in 
all the inscriptions. He was possibly a warrior of consider- 
able importance. According to Krishnasastri {Ep. Ind., 
XV, p. 249), this Viravarman is to be identified with 
Virakorcavarman of the Darsi plate. Darsi, identified by 
26 
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some scholars with Da^anapura, is a place in the Podili 
division of the Nellore district. Only the first plate of the 
Darsi grant has been discovered; it was edited by Hultzsch 
in Ep. Ind., 1, p. 357. The grant was issued from the 
adhisthana of the victorious Da^anapura by a Pallava king 
whose name and genealogy cannot be known until the 
missing plates of the grant are found. Only the name 
of Virakorcavarman, the great-grandfather of the issuer, is 
known. The Sanskrit form of the word is Vlrakurca which 
is found in the Vayalur and Velurpalaiyam records. The use 
of this Prakritised name appears to show that the grant 
was issued at a time when Prakrit was still lingering in the 
field of South Indian epigraphy. The identification of this 
king with Viravarman however seems to me doubtful, since 
these two distinct forms {viz., Virakurca and Viravarman) 
are found as names of -different kings in the Vayalur list of 
early Pallava kings- Virakorca of the Darsi plate may be 
the same as (the second) Vlrakurca of the Vayalur list. 

Viravarman was succeeded by his son who is called 
M-riy’aya-Skandavarman in his own Omgodu grant (No. 1), 
but simply Skandavarman in the inscriptions of his descen- 
dants. He has some epithets in common with Eumaravi^nu 
I of the Chendalur grant and also with Skandavarman II 
of the Udayendiram grant. Like Kumaravi§nu I of the 
Chendalur grant he is described as the fifth loka-pala. 
Though he is not called parama-hhagavata, hie epithet 
hhagavad-hhakti-sadbkava-saiithhdvita-sarva-kalyana in the 
grants of his grandson shows that he was a Vai?nava. 

The Omgodu grant (No. 1) was issued from the 
victorious city of Tambrapa in the 33rd regnal year of 
Skandavarman II, on the thirteenth tithi of the third 
Hemanta-paksa. This form of dating resembles that used 
in the early Prakrit grants and is remarkably different from 
the form of dating used in the Sanskrit grants of the 
Pallavas. It therefore shows that Skandavarman H ruled 
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not long after the kings of the Prakrit charters. We have 
already shown that some parts of the Mayidavolu, Hiraha- 
dagalli and British Museum grants are written in Sanskrit 
and that the issuers of those grants could not have ruled 
long before the kings who issued the Sanskrit grants. We 
have also suggested that the Sanskrit grants showing 
considerable Prakrit influence may roughly be placed in the 
period between the middle of the fourth and the beginning 
of the fifth century A.D.^ 

By this grant the king made a Brahmadeya of the 
village of Omgodu in the Karmara§tra, and offered the same 
with the exception of the devabhoga-hala, in a form of 
sattvika-dana, to a dvi-veda and sadahga-paraga Brahmana 
named Gola^arman of the Ka^yapa gotra. The Karma- 
ra§tra in which Omgodu was situated has been taken to be 
the same as Kamma-nadu of later Telugu inscriptions and 
has been identified with the northern part of Nellore and 
southern part of Guntur. According to Krishnasastri 
{Ep. Ind., XV, p. 264), Omgodu may be the same as 
modern Ongole, the head quarters of the Ongole taluka of 
the Guntur district. Of the boundaries of Orngodu given 
in the Omgodu grant (No. 2) of Simhavarman, Kodikirn 
may be identical with modern Koniki near Ongole and 
Penukaparru may be the same as Pinukkiparu mentioned 
as the family name of certain Brahmanas who were reci- 
pients of a village called Tandantottam near Kumbakonam 
(S. Ind. Ins., II, pp. 619, 632). 

^ The early form of the dates used by the Vi^^uko^^ins appears to be due to 
oonservatitm inherited from their original home. It should however be noticed that 
two grants of the Kadamba kings Mrge6 ivarman and Bavivarman who ruled about 
the end of the 6th and the beginning of the 6th century are dated iu the old fashion. 
One is dated in the 4th year of Mfgefiavarman on the full-moon day of the 8th 
fortnight of Var^fi (Ind. Ant , VII, pp. 87-88), and the other in the 11th year of 
Bavivarman on the 10th tithi of the 6th fortnight of Hemanta {ibid, VI, p, 28), 
This old way of espressing dates in such a late period appears to be due to J aiu 
influence. See below. 
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The seal of Skandavarman II attached to the Omgodu 
grant (No. 1) is almost circular. It is totally worn away, 
and has no trace of any symbols, “though it may be 
presumed to have had on it originally the recumbent bull, 
as in the case of other Pallava grants ’’ (Ep. Ind., 
XV, p. 249). 
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CeOWN-PhINCB Vl^^rUGOPA and DHABMAMAHlBiJA 
SiMHAVARMAN 

Visnugopa or Vi§nugopavarman, son of Skandavarman 
II, did not ascend the throne. His Uruvupalli grant was 
issued in the 11th year of the reign of Maharaja Siipha- 
varman. As we have already seen, Fleet thought that this 
Simhavarman was an elder brother of the Yuvamaharaja (or 
Yuvaraja) Vispiugopavarnian. Hultzsch, however, suggests 
that he is no other than Visnugopa’ s son who issued the 
Ocugodu (No. 2), Fikira and Mangalur grants. According 
to the latter view therefore the Pallava throne passed from 
Skandavarman II directly to his grandson Simhavarman. 

In the Uruvupalli grant Visnugopavarman calls himself 
praja-sarjirafljana-panpalan-odyoga-satata-satra- vrata- diksita 
and r&jarsUgui^a-sarva-sandoha-vijiglfu, which he could not 
have said if he was not a ruler of subjects. As a crown- 
prince he was possibly in charge of a district of the Pallava 
kingdom. The district of which he was the governor 
probably bad its head quarters at Palakka^a from where 
the Uruvupalli grant was issued. As we have already 
noted, both Visnugopa and his son Simhavarman are 
called parama-bhagavata in the inscriptions, all of which 
begins with the adoration : jitarri hhagavata. They were 
evidently Vaisnava. In this connection, the name Vi^ugopa 
and the dedication of 2(X) nivartanas of land (696 
acres according to Kautilya, but 148*6 acres according 
to his commentator ; see below) to the god Vi^^ubara 
may also be noted. 
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In all the inscriptions of Vi^pugopa and Siqihavarman, 
the Pallavas have been credited with the performance of 
many a^vamedhas or many kratus and this evidently refers 
to the a^vamedba performed by their ancestor Kumaravi^pu. 
So far we know only of two Pallava kings who performed 
the Horse-sacrifice. The first of them is Sivaskandavarman 
of the Mayidavolu and Hirabadagalli grants, and the second 
is Eumaravi^pu, grandfather of Skandavarman IE who issued 
the Omgodu grant (No. 1). The former is also credited with 
the performance of the Agni^t^ma and Vajapeya sacrifices. 

In the Omgodu grant (No. 2) of Siqihavarman, the 
Pallavas have been referred to as vallabha which is evident- 
ly the same as ^rl-vallabha of the Mangalur grant. It is 
interesting to note that titles like M-vallabha, prthivi- 
vdlabha, etc., were adopted by the Calukya kings of 
Badami.^ We do not know whether the Calukyas appro- 
priated the title of the Pallavas. It is however certain 
that the kings who succeeded the Galukyas in 

the sovereignty of the Deccan appropriated these titles 
and were therefore known as vallabha-raja. Arabic travel- 
lers of the 9th and lOtb centuries mention a powerful 


^ Tba Galnkjft ftottgQDistof Pitllavft NaraBiq^havaman has been called Valhhh0- 
bdhuio vaUahha-r&jt^ya, etc., of the Udayendiram grant, No. 2; Ind. 
Ant., Vlllt p* 278). In the Samangadh inscription (ibid, XT, p. ill), the Calukya 
ooBlemporaiy of Daotidurga (II) has been called Vallabha, In the 

YfTnr and Hiraj grants (ibidf VUI, pp. 12*14), the Galukyas themselves refer to 
the greatness of their family as vallabhar&ja-laksnii. These are only a few of the 
examples. Prof. Baychandhnri points out to me that the fuller form of the epithet 
ia ifhpTthivl-valkibha wMoh poBBiblj saggests that these Vai^pava kings claimed 
ip ha^ been incarnations of Vifpu who is the vallabha of both drl and Pythivu 
Tnere seems to be an analogy between these kings’ upholding Dharma from the 
Saliyuga-do^a and Viffpu's upholding Ppthiv! from the Pralaya in his Varftha incar- 
nation. The figures of two queens with each of the two Pallava kings engraved on the 
poatalaof the Adi*Varaha cava (identified by Erishnasastri with Mahendravarman 
I and his son Narasiqihavarman-Siiphavifpu, but by T. G. Aravamutban with 
SiqUiaviqpa and hb son BCahendravarman I, see South Indian PortratU, p. 11 ff.) 
anwar to represeat synholicaUy dri and PrthivI (see my note in /nd. Cult,, 
pg, IZIMU 
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dynasty of the Balharas who ruled at Mankir. Accord- 
ing to R. G. Bhandarkar (Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 209), 
BalharU is an Arabic corruption of Vdlahhar&ja and the 
Balharas of Mankir are no other than the Ba^trakiitas of 
Manyakheta/ 

I. The Uruvupalli grant of Visnugopavarman was 
issued from the glorious and victorious stham of Palakkada. 
By this grant, the Dharma-yuvamaharaja Visnugopavarman, 
who belonged to the Bharadvaja gotra and the Pallava 
family, issued an information about his donation to the 
villagers of Uruvupalli (situated in Mundarastra) and an order 
to all the ayuktakas and naiyyokas, and the raja-vallabhas 
and saflcarantakas, who had to make the following gift of 
the crown-prince immune with all the parihdras. The 
grant was in the form of 200 nivartanas of lands which 
were made a devabhoga to be enjoyed by the god Visnuhftra 
whose temple called Vi^nuhara-devakula was built by the 
sendpati Vi^nuvarman at a place called Kandukura (or 
Kendukflra). The object of the grant was the increase of 
longevity and strength of the donor. It is warned that 
any one who would transgress the order would be liable to 
physical punishment. The plates are said to have been 
given in the 11th year of Simhavarma-maharaja, on the 
tenth day of the dark half of Pausa. 

Syuktaka which, as we have already seen, is 
synonymous with niyogin, karma-saciva and vydppta, 
seems to mean “governor of a district.” The passage 
asmin vi§aye sarv-dyuktakdh possibly shows that there 
were several ayuktakas employed in a single visaya. 
The word naiyyoka is evidently the same as naiyo- 
gika of the Chendalur grant which is derived from 


* "ValUbharajs tboald, b; the ral«s of Prakrit or VomaenUr prononeiatioa, 
boooma Vanabha-ray or Battalu-Tay. The laat ia the aame ta the Bathata of the 
arbie ” (loe. eit., alao p. 867 t.), 
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n’t|/o^ (office, employment) and seems to mean ** governor.” 
The word rHja-vallahha may signify favourites or subordinates 
of the Pallava king. It may also possibly refer to keepers 
of the royal horses or cows.^ Saflcarantaka has already 
been explained. It is the same as sancdra of Kau^ilya’s 
Arthaidstra. For the appointment of spies in the king’s 
own state to report to him about the conduct of his officials 
and subjects, see Manuswifihitdt VII, 122. 

The word devahhoga has been shown to be the same as 
devatra, devasat, devadeya and devadaya, and signifies 
“ religious donation to a god.” In numerous South Indian 
grants reference is made to the fact that the land is granted 
with the exception of lands previously given away as 
devahhogahala. The word devahala has been used in the 
same sense in the Peddavegi grant of Nandivarman II 
Salankayana {above, pp. 94-95). 

The village of Uruvupalli in the Mundarastra has not yet 
been satisfactorily identified. The boundary of the field grant 
ed is however clearly stated in the charter. The southern 
and eastern sides of the field were bounded by the river Supra- 
yoga (or Suprayoga). At the northern extremity was a 
large tamarind tree in the hills ; and the western side 
was bounded by the villages of Kon^amuruvudu, Kendukura 
and Kararupura. 

According to Fleet {Ind. Ant., V, p. 5), ” The seal 

connecting the plates bears the representation of what seems 
to be a dog, but in native opinion a lion.” The figure 
is possibly that of a bull. 

II. The Omgodu grant (No. 2) was issued from an un- 
named skandhavara on the fifth tithi of the bright half of 
Yaiiakha in the fourth regnal year of Simhavarman, son of 
Yi^nugopa. By this record, the king granted the village of 
Oipgo4u (previously granted by his grandfather to a Brgh- 

^ r/, oaTZava in the Pikira and H<rahadagaUi grants, and valUhM in the Ohenda* 
}ar and Mangel nr i^rants. 
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ma^a named Gnla^arman of the Es^yapa gotra) to a Brah- 
mana named Devaiarman who was an inhabitant of K(^- 
dura and belonged to the Ea^yapa gotra. Deva^arman was 
possibly a relative and heir of Golaiarman. The village of 
Eopdui^ seems to be the same as the native village of Siva- 
^arman, recipient of the Polamuru grant of Vi^ukundin 
Madhavavarman I, and of Casami^arman, recipient of the 
Narasaraopet grant of Fallava Vi^nugopavarman 11. The 
identification of Oqigodn in Earmarastra has already been 
discussed. 

The grant is here referred to as puroa-hhoga-vivarjita, 
which seems to be the same as demhhoga-hala-varja of 
other grants. It was endowed with all the pariharas, and is 
said to have been copied from the oral order of the Bhatta* 
raka, i.e., the king himself. According to Erishnasastri 
{Ep. /nd.j, XV, p. 252), the characters of this grant are of a 
later period than that used in Simhavarman’ s other grants. 
He is therefore inclined to think that the grant was copied 
from an original record about the beginning of the 7th 
century A.D. 

In line 22 of the grant, reference is made to an eclipse' 
being the occasion of the grant. It is however contradicted 
by the details of the date, viz.^ 5th lunar day of the bright 
half of Vai^akha (11. 31-32). Erishnasastri however tried 
to reconcile the two particulars by supposing ^*^that the grant 
which was actually made on the new moon day of Chaitra,, 
a possible* day for the nearest solar eclipse^ was engraved on 
the copper-plates five days after, i.e., on the 5th day of the 
bright half of Vai^akha” (ibid, p. 253).* 


^ As regards the importancs of oolipsa with reference to donatioQt see Garu^^* 
Purftpa, Porva-EhaQ^a, Ch. 51, 29 

ayane vifuve C"»aiva gralhai^e candra^Hryayo}}^, 
iari^krdnty^ildi^u dattaff^ hhavati c^dkgayam, 

* Aooording to Fleet ( J.R.A.S., 1916, p* 478), Siiphavarman, son of Vif^ngopa, is 
to be identified with the king of the same name who is known from the LokavibhSga 

27 
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m. The Pikira grant of Simhavarman was issued from 
the glorious and victorious camp. at the king’s residence at 
Menmatura in his 5th regnal year on the third tithi of the 
bright half of A^vayuja with a hope for the increase of his 
longevity, strength and victory. The copper-plates were 
discovered at Nelalur in the Ongole taluka of the Guntur 
district. 

By this record, the villagers of Pikira in Munda- 
rastra, as well as the adhyaksas, vallavas and ^aswna-sancQ,- 
rim, stationed in the rastra, were informed of the king’s gift 
of the above village, endowed with all the immunities (but 
with the exception of lands previously granted for the enjoy- 
ment of gods) to a Taittiriya Brahmana named Vilasa^arman 
who belonged to the Ka^yapa gotra. The king says here 
that, as the village of Pikira has been made a Brahmadeya, 
it should be made immune with all pariliaras by the king’s 
ofl&cials who would also see that they be observed by others. 
Any one transgressing this order is warned to be liable to 
physical punishment. The w'ord adhyaksa means a ‘^supe- 
rintendent” ora “ruler” (Apte, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
s.v. ; Gita, IX, 10 ; Kumdrasamhhava, VI, 17).’ Vallava 
means gopa according to Amara ; other Pallava inscriptions 
(e.g., the Ohendalur and Mangalur grants) have vallabha, 
which means ghotaka-rak^aka according' to Jatadhara (see 
Sahdakalpadruma,8.y.pdlaka), According to Amara however 
Mlabha means adhyak$a which has been explained by a 
commentator as gav-adhyaksa {ibid, s.v.). Vallabha is 
generally taken to signify favourites of the king. S&sana- 
saflcarin may be the'same as .^asana-ftara, i.e., messenger; 
it may also be identical with Saflcarantaka of other inscrip- 
tions. 


to have ascended the throne in A.D. 486-37. In A.D. (436-37 + 3») 439-40 however 
there was no solar eclipse on the newmoon day of Caitra. 

1 Being connected with vallava (cowherd), may adhyaksa signify gav-ddhyak^a^ 
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The seal of Simbayarmaoi attached to the Pikira grant is 
■very much wOrD, but bears in reliefs, on a counter-sunk sur- 
face, an animal (bull?) with mouth open and face to the 
proper left. ‘ It is represented as seated on a horizontal line 
that is in relief. It closely resembles the animal represented 
on the seal attached to the Uruvupalli grant. The tail and 
fore-legs of the animal are not seen {Ep. Ind.,, VIII, p. 160). 

IV. The Mangalur grant was issued from Da^anapurk 
(identified with Darsi in the Nellore district), on the fifth 
titM of the bright half of Caitra in the 8th year of Simha- 
varman’s reign with the hope of increasing his longevity^ 
strength and victory. 

By this record, the king granted the village of Mafiga- 
4ur or Mangalur in Vengora§tra as a Brahmadeya to the 
following Brahmanas : — (1) Apastambiya Rudra^arman 
of the Atreya gotra, (2) Apastambiya Turkka^arman of the 
Vatsyayana gotra, (3) Apastambiya Dama^arman of the 
Ka>i i4ika gotra, (4) Apastambiya Yajfiasarman of theBharad- 
vaja gotra^ (6) Apastambiya Bhavakotigupta^ of the Para^ara 
gotra^ and (6) Vajasaneyi Bhartr^arman, (7) Audamedha^ 
(8) Chandogai (9) Sivadatta, and (10) Hairanyakefia 8a§thi- 
kumara of the Gautama gotra. 

The villagers of Mangadur as well as the adhyak^as^ 
vallahhas and 3asana-saiicarins were informed of the dona- 
tion which was endowed with all the immunities^ but was 
with the exception of the devahhoga-hala. The villagers 
and officials were ordered to observe the immunities them- 
selves and to see also that others observed them. Trans- 
gressers of the order were liable to physical punishment. 

Vefigora§tra seems to be the district of Vengi which lies 
between the rivers Krishna and Godavari. This district was 


lAoeording to quoted iu the ViMtva .r^ SrMhaMva (..e 

4 BV. Wtoend eermS) names ending in the word gupU, properly 

Utogto.Ly*iiy»(«/- nima vaUgo^fagcIt). 
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in the possession of the S&iankayanas as early as the time of 
Ptolemy (140 A.D.) ; but they became independent only 

after the downfall of the Satav&haaas. At the time of 

# 

Siiphavarman^ the southern fringe of the district may have 
been occupied by the Paliavas. It is however possible that 
the name Vengi extended over some parts of the country to 
the south of the Krishna at the time of the dalahkayanas.* 
Mahgadur was possibly situated in the southern fringe of the 
ancient kingdom of the Sftlank&yanas. 


1 the aiath centuty VeSgl eppesn to hsee eigniflea the UagteB of tbo 

fteelalt Oelokyas. Tbe7eliiga-Ma1ifibhgnte(idi,l,a)otUHmiMe«{UM ntniwth 
oeatiilT nten to Kftlahmn&dty in the TeSglooimtty Vemii. Dtpt, hU., ZI> f. 
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CHAPTER I 

EARLY KADAMBAS ; MAYURASARMAN’S LINE 

I 

Early History of the Kuntala Region 

The Kuntala country seems to have comprised the sou- 
thernmost districts of the Bombay Presidency and the nor- 
thern part of Mysore.* In a wider sense Kuntala possibly 
signified the whole of the Kanarese speaking area of Bom- 
bay, Madras and Mysore with the exception perhaps of the 
coast region. The position of the country is indicated by 
the fact that it was washed by the river Krsnavarna {Ind. 
Ant., 1879, p. 18) and included Kurgod in the Bellary dis- 
trict {Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 266), Gangavadi in south Mysore 
(Ep. Cam., IV, Hunsur 137), Nargund in the Dharwar 
district {Ind. Ant.., 1883, p. 47), Taragal in the Kothapur 
state {ibid, p. 98), Terdal in the Saugli state in South 
Bombay {ibid, 1883, p. 14) and Kuntalanagara (Nubattur 
in the north-west of Mysore).* From about the middle of 
the fourth century up to about the middle of the seventh, 
when the country was finally made a province of the Calu- 
kya empire, Kuntala or Karnata® is known to have been 
ruled by princes who belonged to the Kadamba family. 

^ Cf, a record of A.D. 1077 in Ep, Cam., Vm, Sb. 262 : *' In the centre of that 
middle world is the golden mountain to the aouth of which is the Bh&rata land in 
which like the curls of the lady earth shines the Kontala country to which an 
ornament (with varions natural beauties) is Banavasl.** Some other inscriptions also 
prove that Kuntala was the district round Banav&sl. In the traditional lists of 
countries and peoples in the epicSf Puranas and works like the Bfhatsafphitd however 
Kuntala and Banav&sl are sometimes mentioned separately. 

^ T am indebted for some references to Prof. Bayrhandhuii* See Bcmh, Oaz., 1, it, 
p. 658. 

3 Kontala and Kar^ata are used as synonymous ii 
Bilha^a. Vikram&ditya VI has been called both ku 
^arrtSf-endu (IX, 41-42). Vaijayanti, identified with Bf 
tflQka (that is ta aay ,‘the capital) of the Kan^ft^a country^ 
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Some inscriptions of the Nagarakhanda Eadambas 
(/. B. B. R. A. 8., IX, pp. 246, 286; Ep. Cam., Vn^ Sk. 
226, etc.) say that the Eadamba family originated from the 
Nandas who ruled over Euntala and the adjoining districts 
of the Deccan.^ But these inscriptions belong to the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and very little importance can be 
put to the traditions recorded in them. It is however not 
quite impossible that the mighty Nandas held sway over 
considerable portions of the Deccan. Reference to the 
wealth of the Nandas in a Tamil poem (Aiyangar, Beg. S. 
Ind. Hist., p. 89) and the existence of a city called Nander 
or Nau-Nand-Dehra on the Godavari (Raychaudhuri, Pol. 
Hist. Ano. Ind., 2nd ed., p. 142) may be supposed to support 
the above conjecture. 

In the Sravana-Belgola inscriptions (£?p. Cam., VIII, Sb. 
1, 17, 64, 40, 108; III, Sr. 147, 148, etc.), there is a story 
of the migration of Ohandragupta Maurya in Mysore in 
company of the Jain teacher Bbadrabahu. An inscription 
in the Sorab taluka (ibid, VIII, Sb. 263) says that Nagara- 

man (Bp, Cam,, VT, p. 91). Kariji^ therefore signified the sume territory as 
Euntala or the country of vhich Euntala formed a part. In the traditioual lists 
hwever they are sometimes separately mentioned. Ear^&^a has been taken to have 
been derived from a Dra vidian original like kar-na^tt»kafi-nd^u (black country) or 
kafo-nddu (great country; cf, Mab&-raftra). Euntala seems also to have been 
Sanskritised from an original like Earpkfa. The separate mention of Euntala, 
Ear^a^, BanavasI, Mibi^aka {cf, Mahi^a-viiaya in a Eadamba grant), etc., in some of 
the traditional lists may possibly refer to the fact that these names originally signified 
separate geographical units abutting on one another. Sometimes however of 
them may have formed the part of another ; cf, the case of T&mralipti which is men* 
Uoned in literature as an independent state, as a part of Bumha and also as a part of 
VaAga; also the case of Taxila (Bayohaudhuri, Indian Aniiquitiein p. X86 f.) 
With the rise of Eanarese powers like the Calukyas and the Ba||rakfit>s, the na me 
Earp&tft (Bometimes also the name Euntala) extended over a large part of western 
and southern Deooan. In the Kalihgattu-paraa^i^ the Oalukyas have been described as 
KuntalaTt '* lords of Euntala ’* (see Tamil Lexicon, Mad. Univ., av.). An inscription 
of Harihara II, dated in Saka 1807 {8, Ind, Ins,, I, p. 158, verses 25-96) says that 
VijsQfnagw (modern Hampi) belonged to the Euntala visaya of the Earpg^ ooun^, 

^ .An rnsonption says that tiie nine Nandas, the Q-opta family, and the Maurya 
,]^gs, ruled over the laud of Euntala ; then the Rett s, tbmitbe CalukyaSi th en 
S^lsuaijra Bijjalat and iihen Hoysala Vfra-Ballgla H (Bomb. Oom., I, ii, p. 984, note). 
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khan^a “was protected by the wise Candragupta, an abode 
of the usages of eminent K§atri 5 as.’’ This record however 
belongs to the fourteenth century, and none attaches much 
importance to it. But these traditions, taken together 
with references to the Vamba-Moriyar (Maurya upstarts) 
advancing as far south as the Podiyil Hill in the Tinnevelly 
district, may possibly be taken to suggest that the Maurya 
successors of the Nandas were master of considerable por- 
tions of Lower Deccan and the Far South. The above 
traditions are in a way confirmed by the discovery of the 
inscriptions of A^oka at Siddapur, Jatinga-Eameswar and 
Brahmagiri in the Chitaldrug district of Mysore. This goes 
to show that at least the greater part of the Kuntala country 
was within the dominions of the Mauryas at the time of 
Adoka. According to a tradition recorded in the MaMvarrisa 
(XII, 41) and the Dlpavanisa (VIII, 10), the Buddhist tea- 
cher Rakkhita was deputed to BanavasI (the capital of Kun- 
tala or the district round the city) in the third century B. C. 
shortly after the Great Council held at Pataliputra in the 
eighteenth year of A^oka. Some scholars think that Kong- 
kin-na-pu-lo visited by the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang is 
to be identified with the capital of the Kuntala country. If 
this identification is to be accepted, we have possibly another 
tradition regarding the Maurya occupation of Kuntala. Yuan 
Chwang says that there was to the south-west of the city a 
stupa, said to have been built by A^oka on the spot where 
Srutavim^atikoti made miraculous exhibitions and had many 
converts (Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels, II, pp. 
237-38; Beal, Bud. Rec. W. World, II, pp. 253-55).^ 

We know very little of the Kuntala country for a long 
time after A^oka. The Satavahana king Gautamipura Sata- 


^ The reference to an officer designated rajjuka in the Malavalli grant of 
Cutnkul&nanda d&takar^i possibly suggests that the Kuntala country was 
ODoe ruled hy the Mauryas. The ra/;wfc(W ( = r5/fifr(w) are many times referred to in 
the inscriptions of Aikika. 

28 
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kami, who ruled about the first quarter of the second century 
and claimed a sort of suzerainty over the whole of Dak^ina- 
patha, possibly bad some connections with Vaijayanti (Bana- 
vasT)/ the capital of ancient Kuntala or Earna^a. The 
claim of Gautamlputra’s lordship over the Malaya mountain 
(the southern part of the Western Ghats) may be a vague 
one; but the Nasik inscription ( Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 71) of 
his eighteenth regnal year records an order of the Satava- 
hana king when he was in “the camp of victory of the army at 
(or, of) Vaijayauti.” This record was issued through the 
amdtya Sivagupta who was, according to Eapson {Catalogue, 
p. Iviii), apparently Gautamiputra’s minister at 
Banavasl. Eapson further identifies this Sivagupta with 
Sivaskandagupta mentioned in a Karle inscription of the 
same Satavahana king {h c. cit. ; Ep. Ind, VII, p. 64). There 
is as yet no further proof to make us definite as regards the 
occupation of Kuntala by the main line of the Satavahanas. 

According to thePuranas, the Andhra (i.e., SStavahana) 
dynasty had five different branches (c/. andhranam sanisthi- 
tah paflca tenant vamidh samdh punah; Vdyu, 99, 368). 
Indeed one branch of the Satavahanas, generally called the 
Cutu-Satakarpi family, is known from inscriptions, coins 
and literary references to have ruled at Vaijayanti (Banavasi) 
in the Kuntala country before the Kadambas. 

The Matsya list of the Andhra (=Satavahana) kings 
gives the name of Kuntala-Satakarni. A commentator of 
Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra clearly explains the term kuntala in 
the name Kuntala-Satakarni-Satavabana as kuntala-vi§aye 

1 As shown by Fleet {Bomh. Gaz , I, ii, p 278-79 note), the identification of 
Vaijayanti with BanavfisI is sufficiently est ibliahed by two points. Firstly, a naitie 
of Banavasi 18 known to have been Jayantr (see, e.p., Jnd. Ant., IV, p. 207), which 
is very similar to Vaijayanti. Secondly, a Calukya record (ibfd, XIX, p. 1B2) of A.D. 
692 mentions the Bdevolal distriit as situated in the north-east quarter in the vicinity 
of Vaijayanti, while other records prove that Bdevolal was the name of the district 
round Haftjiel which is just to the northeast of Banavasi. The city seems to have 
been mentioned in the Geography of Ptolemy as Banausj. 
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jatatvat tat-samakhyah. A Satavahana king of Kuntala is 
mentioned in the Kavyamlmanii>a as having ordered the ex- 
clusive use of Prakrit in his harem. Prof. Raychaudhuri 
(op. cit:, p. 260) is inclined to identify this king with the 
celebrated Hala, sometimes credited with the authorship 
of the Gathasaptahtl. According to this scholar, the 
Matsya-Purarjia which gives thirty names in the list of the 
Andhra or Satavahana kings mentions not only the kings of 
the main line, but includes also the kings of the branch that 
ruled in Kuntala. 

Inscriptions discovered in the western and south-western 
districts of the Satavahana empire, that is to say, in 
Aparanta (c/. Kanheri, Arch. Surv. W. Ind., V, p. 86) and 
in Kuntala (c/. BanavasI; /»d. Ant., 1885, p. 331) including 
the north of Mysore (c/. Malavalli, Shimoga district, Ep, 
Cam., VII, p. 251) testify to the existence of a line of the 
Satavahanas called the Cu^ukula which was in possession 
of South-Western Deccan before the conquest of BanavasI 
by the Kadambas. The relation of the Cu^u-Satakarnis with 
the Satakarnis of the main line is quite uncertain. But 
Bapson thinks that, as the Cutus were intimately connected 
with the Maharathis and Mahabhojas, it is probable that 
the branch of Kuntala was originally subordinate to 
the main line of the Satavahanas and that it shook off the 
yoke when the power of the imperial line began to decline 
after the death of Yajfia Satakarni (op. cit., pp. xxi-ii, 
xlii). 

A doubtful passage of the Devagiri grant (Ind. Ant., 
VII, p. 35), which seems to imply a connection of the 
Kadambas with the Nagas possibly suggests that the Kuntala 
country was originally ruled by the Nagas. These Nagas 
however may be identical with the Cu^u-Satakarnis who 
according to many scholars belonged to the Naga dynasty. 
That the Cu^u family had Naga connections is clear from 
the Kanheri inscription which mentions NagamulanikSg 
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mother of Skandanaga Sataka and daughter of Visnukada 
Outu-kulananda Satakarni (Rapson, op. cit., p. liii). 

The following records of the Cutu-Satakarnis are said to 
have so far been discovered : — 

I. Kanheri inscription of Haritiputra Visnukada Outu- 
kulananda Satakarni (Rapson, loc. cit.). As the name of 
the king could not be read, this record was formerly attri- 
buted to the reign of Vasistliiputra Pulumavi. The donor 
mentioned in this inscription is Nagamulanika who was the 
wife of a Mabarathi, the daughter of a MahabhojI and of the 
great king, and the mother of Skandanaga-Sataka. Rapson 
has no doubt that she is to be identified with the donor of 
the Banavasi inscription in which she is said to have been 
the daughter of king Haritiputra Visnukada Outu-kulananda 
Satakarni whose name must have originally stood also in 
the Kanheri inscription. 

II. Banavasi inscription of the twelfth year of Hariti- 
putra Visnukada Outu-kulananda Satakarni (Rapson, op. 
cit., pp. liii-iv). According to Biihler’s interpretation of the 
record (Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 334) the king had a daughter 
named Sivaskandanaga^rl who made the grant of a ndga,^ a 
tank and a vihdra (monastery) on the first lunar day of the 
seventh fortnight of Hemanta. With respect to these gifts 
amaco {amdtya, i.e., minister) Kbada Sati (Skanda Sati) was 
the Superintendent of work ikamanitika). The Naga was 
made by Nataka (Nartaka), the pupil of dcarya Idamoraka 
(Indramayuia) of Samjayanti. According to the Mahd- 
bharata (II, 31, 70) Samjayanti was situated near Karahata 
which may be the same as modern Karhad. Sainjayanti 

* “ Id SoutfaerD Icdia, c irved stone-iiiiages of the Naf^a are set up to this day, 
often at the entrance of a town or village, for public adoration, anil cerenaonial 
offerings are made to the Jiving cobra. Groups of Nftga-kaU (snake-stones) are to be 
found in almost every village, heaped up in a corner of the court«yard of a Siva temple 
or placed under the shade of a venerable Pipal (Fk-us Religiosa) or a Margosa (Melia 
Aaadiracha) tree ” {An. Rep. 8. Ind. Ep„ 1918-19, p. 26 and plates). 
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may possibly be identified with Vaijayanli or Banavasi 
which was also called Jayaiiti. The Mahahhaiata mentions 
the city of SamjayantI in connection with Sahadeva’s 
digvijaya in the south, along with the Pan^yas, Keralas and 
Dravi(JaB. 

Eapson, on the other hand, thinks that the proper 
name of the donor is not mentioned in the inscription, 
but she is said to have been the daughter of the great 
king and to have been associated in the donation with 
Prince Sivaskandanaga^ri. He further suggests that the 
donor is styled MahabhojI or, it is possible, that the 
passage mahahhuvlya mahdraja-bdlikaya may be taken to 
mean “of the daughter of the Mahabhoji and of the great 
king.” If the latter interpretation be accepted, the 
epithets — except mahdrathini — would be the same as in the 
Kanheri inscription. Bapson has little doubt that the 
prince SivaskandanagaM of this inscription is identical with 
Skandanaga-Sataka of the other inscription. Thus, accord- 
ing to him the donors mentioned in the Kanheri and Bana- 
vasi inscriptions must be one and the same person, viz., the 
daughter of king Visnukacja Cutu-kulananda Satakarni. He 
further identifies this Sivaskandanaga^rl= Skandanaga-Sataka 
with king Sivaskandavarman mentioned in the Malavalli 
record (Ep. Cam,, VII, p. 252) of an early unknown 
Kadamba king, and says that the prince subsequently came 
to the throne of Vaijayanli as the heir of his maternal grand- 
father and was possibly the last reigning member of the 
Cutu dynasty. The identification of the slightly similar 
names, viz., Sivaskandanaga^rl, Skandanaga-Sataka and 
Sivaskandavarman, however, cannot be accepted as certain. 

III. The Malavalli inscription of the first regnal year 
of MSnavya-sagotra Haritiputra Visnukadda Cutukulananda 
Satakarni {Ep. Cam., VII, p. 251). The inscription 
records the grant of a village. The king is here called raja 
of the city of Vaijayanli. The inscription is followed on 
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the same pillar by an early Kadamba record which mentions 
Manavya-sagotra Haritlputra Vaijayanti-pati Sivaskanda- 
varman as a previous ruler of the locality. If judged by 
the standard of palaeography, the second record, according 
to Buhler (J«d. Ant., XXV, p. 28), cannot be much later 
than the first. In this connection, it is also noticed that 
the famous Talgunda inscription of the Kadamba king 
Santivarman refers to Satakarni (very probably a king of 
the Cutu family) and other kings having worshipped in a 
Siva temple at Sthanakundura (Talgunda). It has there- 
fore been suggested that the Kuntala country passed into the 
possession of the Kadambas directly from the hands of the 
Cutu Satakarnis (Rapson, op. cii., p. Iv), and the following 
genealogy of the Cutu dynasty has been drawn from the 
above records : — 

(1) Vaijayantipura-raja Manavya-sagotra Haritiputra 
Cutukulananda Satakarni (Kanheri, Banavasi and Malavalli 
records) + Mahabhoji 

Maharathi -1- Nagamulanika. 

(•2) Vaijayanti-pati Manavya-sagotra Haritiputra Siva- 
skandavarman (Malavalli record). 

We have already said that the identification Sivaskanda- 
nagaM=Skandanaga-Sataka = Sivaskandavarman is not 
quite happy. It has moreover been pointed out (see above, 
p. 168, note 2) that, on linguistic consideration, the 
Mallavalli record of year 1 appears to be later than the 
Banavasi record of year 12. The language of the Banavasi 
inscription resembles that of the records of the Satav&hanas 
and Ik§vakus ; the language of the Malavalli inscription is, 
on the other hand, very similar to that of the grants of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman. T therefore think that the 
Banavasi and Malavalli records belong to two different 
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Vimuka^a CutukulSnanda Satakar^is. This suggestion is 
also supported by the palaeographical standard of the 
Banavasi inscription. According to Buhler(/nd.4nf., XIV, 
p. 331 ff.), the record is to be placed about the end of the 
first or the beginning of the second century. 

From the fact that, according to the evidence of the 
Talgunda record, Mayura^arman, the first king of the 
Kadamba family, received the pattdbandha-sanipuja along 
with the country from the Prehara (river?) up to the 
western (Arabian) sea from the Pallava kings of KaficI, it 
appears that for a time the Kuntala country passed into the 
possession of the Pallavas. This may have taken place 
about the time of the great Sivaskandavarman and his 
father whose direct rule is known to have extended as far 
as the Andhrapatha (t.e., the Andhra country with its capital 
at DhamflakadaaDhanyakataka) in the north and the 
Satahanirattha (i.e., the Bellary district) in the north- 
west. We have also shown (see above, pp. 168, 184) 
that a comparison of the language of the Malavalli record 
with that of the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants 
would place the rule of Mayurasarman, the progenitor 
of the Kadambas, not long after the accession of Sivas- 
kandavarman about the beginning of the fourth century. 
Since the language of the Malavalli record of Visnukadda 
Cutukulananda Satakarni who, as we have suggested, appears 
to have been different from the earlier Visnuka^a Cutukula- 
nanda Satakarni of the Banavasi inscription, closely 
resembles the language of the Chandravalli record of 
Mayura^rman and the Malavalli grant which seems to 
belong either to the same king or to his immediate succesw, 
and does not appear to be earlier than the grants of 
Sivaskandavarman, I think it not impossible that the 
later members of the Cutu dynasty of Kuntala 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the powerful early Pallava 
rulers of Kkfici. 
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No coins have as yet been attributed to any of the Cu^u 
kings known from inscriptions. Some large lead coins 
from Karwar bearing the title cuiu-kul-ananida in the legend 
are doubtfully assigned to an earlier feudatory member of 
the Cutu family (Rapson, op. cit., p. xliii). The reading 
hariil as a portion of the legend on some lead coins found 
in the Anantapiir and Cuddapah districts (loo. cit.) is not 
quite certain and therefore does not justify in the present 
state of our knowledge the attribution of those coins to any 
of the Cutu kings. 

Besides the coins bearing the legend raito cu^u-kul- 
anarjtdasa, there are other coins discovered from the Karwar 
district with the legend raHo tiiud-ananidasa. The express- 
ions cutu-kul-ananda and mud-dnanda have been thought to 
signify respectively “ Joy of the family ^ of the Cutus ” and 
“ Joy of the Mundas.” These titles resemble in character 
that of the Mabarathi Angika-kula-vardhana, “ the cherisher 
of the race of Anga.” They have been taken to be dynastic. 
According to Rapson, these may be designations attached to 
particular localities or titles derived from the home or 
race of the rulers. Cutu evidently signifies the Cutu- 
gatakarni family. The Mundas are frequently mentioned in 
Sanskrit literature. The Vifnu-Purana (IV, 24, 14) speaks 
of thirteen Munda kings who ruled after the Andhras, {i.e., 
Satavfthanas) . “It is perhaps, more probable that the 
kings bearing these titles were members of two families of 
feudatories in the early period of the dynasty, and that, 
at a later period, on the decline of the empire, one of these 
families gained the sovereign power in the western and 
southern provinces, while the eastern provinces remained in 
the possession of the SStavahana family ’’ (Rapson, op. cit., 
p. xxiii). 


1 III place of hula of the inscriptions, Bapson reads ka4a on the coins and 
fr^nslatea the term aa *' city '* (op. cit,, p. Ixxxiv). 
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Origin of thb Kadambas ^ 

Iq almost all Kadamba inscriptions the Kadambas 
claim to have belonged to the Manavya gotra and call them- 
selves Haritiputra.* The designation Manavyagotra-Haritl- 
putra was evidently borrowed from the Cu^u Satakarnis who 
ruled over Kan tala before the rise of the Kadambas. From 
the Banavasi grant of the eighth year of Mrge^avarman’s 
reign (7nd. Ant., YU, pp. 35-66) the Kadambas seem to have 
actually belonged to the Xhgirasa gotra.‘ This suggestion 
is possibly supported by the fact that they are called try-ar§a-> 
mrtma (see verse 3 of the Talgunda inscription ; Ep. Ind., 
VIII, p. 31 £1.) which seems to refer to the three pravaras 
of the Angirasa gotra, viz., Zhgirasa» Yaiistha and Barhas- 
patya (iSahdakalpadruma, s.v. ptavara). 

According to a very late inscription belonging to the 
Kadambas of Hangal {Ep. Cam., YII, Sk. 117), the 
Kadamba family originated from the three-eyed and four- 
armed Kadamba. This Kadamba is said to have sprung 
into being under a Kadamba tree from a drop of sweat that 
fell on the ^und from the forehead of Siva. Kadamha’s 
son was Mayuravarman who conquered the earth by the 
power of his sword and invincible armour. Another ins- 
cription (ibid, XI, Pg. 85) says that Mayuravarman him- 
self was born under an auspicious Kadama tree, with an eye 

t TIlit papev wm orlgiiMilij pnbiUhed in Ind, Culi., JV, p. 118 ff. 

* An iOM of moo mnj doim l¥o Mftnovyo 4 Cokilyo gnnd 

** STiyombhavn Monaco loii was Mina^a from whom came all tboae who helof)ge4 
lo Ae UloaTya goftra (Bomb, aoi., I, ii, p. 889). MInavya*s son was Harita ; his boi| 
was Pafloa4ikhi*Hiriti« 

* Did the KaAsmbao claim connection with the Xdgirasa H«rijta« who aie taid 
to bate desoeoM; throngb tk^tlka, from Mann? ^Seg Bomb, Ga^,, X$ ii* p. 817« ncdp), 

39 
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on bis forehead. He is there described as the son of Budra 
and the earth. His family became famous as Eadamba owing 
to the fact that he grew up in the shade of a Eadamba 
tree. An inscription of A.D. 1077 {ibid, VHI, Sb. 262) 
gives still more interesting details. There Mayuravarman 
seems to have been described as the son of the famous 
Ananda-jina-vratlndra’s sister ' and as born u^der the 
famous Eadamba tree, and to haVe had the other name 
Trilocana. A kingdom having been procured for him from 
the Sasanadevi and a forest being cleared and formed into 
a country for that prince, a crown composed of peacock’s 
feathers was placed on his head. From this crown, the 
prince obtained the name Mayuravarman. 

These mythical accounts do not differ materially from 
those recorded in the inscriptions of the Later Eadambas 
of Goa. Some of the Halsi and Degamve grants (e.g., ibid, 
Vn, Sk. 236) attribute the origin of the Eadamba family 
to the three-eyed and four-armed Jayanta otherwise named 
Trilocona-Eadamba. This Jayanta is said to have sprung 
from a drop of sweat that fell on the ground near the roots 
of a Eadamba tree, from the forehead of Siva when the 
god killed Tripura after a hard fight . 

An inscription of the same period belonging to the 
Later Eadambas of Nagarakhanda {J.B.B.R.A.S., IX, pp.. 
246, 272, 285) gives a slightly different story. It says that 
king Nanida worshipped Siva for many days with the desire 
of getting a son. One day some Eadamba flowers suddenly fell 
down from the sky and a heavenly voice assured him of his 
getting two brilliant sons in the near future. Thus according 
to this tradition, the Eadambas claimed relation with the 
famous Nanda kings of Pataliputra. Spme other late 
Eadamba grants also attribute a northern origin to the 

^ Here ie poBsiblj a refeiranoe to the olaim of htping been lelated with ibe 
Inanda kings pf Kandarapura For the Inandas, see aboee, p. 50 ff ; also note .in 
J. B. A- S.. October, 1934, p. 737 ff. 
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Kadambas. The Kargudari record of the Haagal Kadambas' 
asserts that Mayuravarman came from the Himalayan regions 
and brought from Ahicchatra eighteen Brahmanas whom he 
established in Kuntala (Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, pp. 660-561) ’ 
According to another record {Ep. Ind., XVI, pp. 354, 360) 
Mayuravarman is said to have established his power on 
the summits of the Himaivat mountain. 

All these traditions are of little historical value. Ail 
they may indicate is that the progenitor of the Kadamba 
family was named Mayura and that the family-name had 
an accidental connection with the Kadamba tree. In con- 
nection with the tradition regarding the three-eyed Trilocana- 
Kadamba, it is interesting to note that there are similar 
accounts of a mythical Trilocana-Pallava in later Pallava 
inscriptions. This three-eyed Pallava is said to have brought 
some Brahmanas from Ahicchatra and to have settled them 
to the. east of Sriparvata where he made seventy agrahafas 
(An. Rep. S. Ind. Ep., 1908, pp. 82-38). Later Kadamba 
inscriptions, as we have noticed, attribute this Brahmana 
emigration to Mayuravarman. These facts seem to show that 
the mythical traditions about the two Pallava and Kadamba 
Trilocanas bad a common origin, though they possibly 
depended on the development of each other (Moraes, 
Kadamhakula, p. 8 note). As has already been suggested, 
the evidence of the Mysore records of the twelfth century 
stating that the Nanda king ruled over Kuntala (Rice, 
Mysore and Goorg, p. 3), the reference to the wealth 
ef the Nandas in a Tamil poem and the existence of a city 
called Nau Nand-Dehra in the South may suggest that the 
Nanda dominions embraced considerable portions of 
Southern India. In the present state of our knowledge 
however it is not possible to prove a genealogical connection 

1 Another record says (Bomb. Oaz., p, K61) that Maka^na-Kedamba (the three- 
eyed Eadambaa) brooght 13,000 Br&bmaQaa of 82 golraa from Ahioobatra and eatabliah- 
kd them at the Sthiyogfi^hapara '.i.t., Talgonda). 
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between the Naadas and the Eadambas. Moreovm*, the 
Eadamhae, as we shali {nmentlj see, were originally 
BrAbmaj^as, while the Nandai are known from the PuribfM 
to have been E^atriyas with an admixture of Badra blood. 

It is clear that all the later traditimie connected with 
the origin of the name Eadamba developed <hi a referenoe 
in a much earlier Eadamba record. It is the Tedgunda 
inscription of king BSntivarman who ruled about the 
middle of the fifth century, that ia to say, abont a century 
after the establishment of the Eadamba power in Euntala by 
Mayura about the middle of the fourth emtury A.D. This 
inscription records (Ep. Ind., YIII, p. 31) that the 
Eadambas were so named owing to their tending a Eadamba 

tree that grew near their house (c/ gtha-wnipa- 

aamrii^hc^vikaiat^kadamh-aUca-padapam, tad-upacamvat ^ 
tad^^dsya Uirok sdndmya-iddkarniyam^asya tat privavrte 
s&tirthyoirviprdtaip, pracuTyatas^^tad’^vi^etapam), and that 
they belonged to the dvija-kula (Brahmana family). In this 
Kadamha-kula was born a person named Mayuraiarman, 
the best of the Brahmanas (c/. evamm agate kadatnha hdt 
tnmin^bahhuva dvijoUama^ nSmato maydraiarm^etii. 
There seems to be nothing very strange and unbelievable in 
this simple account. The statement that the Eadambas were 
Brahmanas is also supported by the evidence of the earliest 
Eadamba record, the Chandravalti inscription of Mayura 
{Mys. Arch. Surv., A.R., 1929, p. 60). In this ins- 
cription, the name of the Eadamba king has been 
given as Mayura-formon, and not as Mayfira-cermon 
which form we find only in the inscriptions of the 
Later Eadambas. Since barman was used with the names 
of Brahmanas and varman with that of E^triyas (ef. 
iarma-vttdrsbrahma'^ya sydt, Manu, II, 82 ; forma 
devai—ca viprasya varmd, tr&td ca bhU-bhuja^, etc., 
Tama quoted in Sabdakalpadruma, s.v. iarmd)^ the pro- 
genitor of the Eadamba family was a Brihmi^la aouordiog 
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to Ibe earltCBt l3X)wn Eadamba record, and there is no 
reatofi to doabt the truth of the statement. It is mM) 
ii^DBSible that the Kadambas were originally Brahmajaas 
jRfbo migrated from Northern India like many other South 
Indiati royal families, took service under the SStavabanas 
and eventually carved out a principality in the Kuntala 
eountry.* That they later gave themselves as K^atriya is 
proved by the fact that not only the names of the succeeding 
kiiags ended in varm&n, but Mayura^arman was himself 
made Mayuravarman in all later records of the family. Their 
case may be compared with that of the Sena kings of Bengal 
who styled themselves as Brabma-Ksatriya which possibly 
means ‘*Br9hmana first and Ksatriya afterwards,” that is 
to say, *' Br&hmana by birth and Ksatriya by profession.” 

It is interesting in this connection to note that, like 
the Kadambas, there were and still are many tribes and 
families in India, named after particular trees. The Sakyas 
were a branch of the Ikfvaku family and were so called 
owing to their connection with the Saka tree (cf. Saka- 
iffk§a‘praticchannam vasaiji yasmac = ca cakrire, tatmad^ 
ik^viku’-vam^yds te bhuvi iakydk^ prakirtitdh ; Saundaranan- 
dakivyat 1, 24). Coins of a tribe or family called Odumbara 
have been discovered in the Pathankot region (Eangra and 
Hosyarpur districts according to Smith, Catalogue, pp. 
160-61) and have been assigned to circa 100 B.C. (Eapson, 
Indian Coins, p. 11). Odumbara (Sanskrit Audutjthara) 
ai^>ear8 to be connected with the Uduinbara or fig tree. 
A tribe named Arjunayana has been mentioned Var&ha- 
mihira’s BrhatsarpJiitd (XIV, 25) and the Allahabad piller 

^ Had tbft SadAinbftt lome Bort of relation with the N!pa (—Eadamba) family 
whidb m led, according to a tradition recorded by K&lidftsa (Raghu^ VI, verses 45-61), 
over tbe district ronnd Mathurif G. M. Moraes says (Kadumhakulu, p. IQ. 
**tbe very name of tbe family snggests that they (t.e., the Kadambas) were the natives 
of the South* For the Eadamba tree is common only in the Decean.*' It la 
however a misrepresentation. The Eadamba tiee is largely found also in other parts 
erindlia. 
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pillar inscription of Samudragupta (circa 350 A.D.);> 
Many coins belonging to this tribe have also been discovered 
(Indian Goins, p. 11). These Arjunayanas seem to hav0 
been called after the Arjuna tree. The name of the 8libi 
tribe may also be connected with Sivi or the birch tree. 
Some coins bearing the legend mtasvaka are assigned to 
about B.C. 200 (ibid, p. 14). Buhler has explained the 
legend as denoting the Va^a (fig. tree) branch of the 
A^vaka tribe (Ind. Stud., Ill, p. 46). It is interesting 
in this connection to notice that even at the present time 
the Lari Goalas of Chhota-Nagpur, the Goraits, Kharias, 
Kharwars, the Eumhars of Lohardaga, Mundas, Nagesars, 
Oraons, Pans and many other tribes have septs or sections 
amongst them named after the famous Indian tree Va^a 
(Ficus Indica). (See H. H. Eisley, Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal, II, 1892, pp. 61, 65, 77, 78, 86, 103, 111, 113, 
115, etc.) A consideration of modern tribal names seems 
to suggest that the above tree-names had originally some 
sort of totemistic significance. 

We have already mentioned several Indian tribes and 
castes bearing the name Vata. There are many such tribes 
and castes in India, which go by the names of particular 
trees. Tribal septs are named after tbe Pumur (fig. tree), 
bamboo, Palm tree, Jari tree, Mahua tree, Baherwar tree, 
Kussum tree, Karma tree and many other trees (Riseley, 
op. cit., pp. 61, 78, 87, 96, 97, 103, 106, etc.). Some 
of these are actually totems, while others appear to have lost 
their original totemistic significance.* 

1 Totemistic ideas appear to be gradually changed with time. Among the 
preie^^dey Santalsyooly traces of their primitive totemism are to be found. ** None 
of ^l£i£ie-* Appear to be associated with the idea of culture-heroes as amongst the 
Amef4ndiaiiB. ' The folklore shows indeed some stories centering round the plants 
(betel*pM^* ^an]fltiim tree, Sabai grass) and animals (tiger, jackal, leopard, crab). 
B^iides these/soibe of the clans* names centre round industrial objects and articles 
of u^efuluess, such as chain, earthen vessel, etc. These would be more in line with 
o belief in objects poesessing ma/na and venerated as such and gradually getting 
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It however cannot be proved in the present state of our 
knowledge whether the Kadambas and the other tribes 
and families with tree-names were totemistic in the true 
sense of the term. In this connection it is interesting to 
note what has been said about the totemism prevalent 
among the present-day Santals who must originally have 
been a totemistic people. “Totemism in the truest form 
is not present amongst the Santals. The Santals of our 
days do not believe in the actual descent of a clan from 
its totem, and the few legends of the Santals about the 
origin of some of their clans do not point to any belief in 
the descent of men from their totems. All that they 
indicate is that the totem animal and plant had some 
accidental connection with the birth of the ancestor of the 
clan . As for example, the sept Pauria is called after the 
pigeon and Chore after the lizard ; and the story is that on 
the occasion of a famous tribal hunting party the members 
of these two septs failed to kill anything but pigeons and 
lizards ; so they were called, by the names of these animals. 

It is interesting also to note that according to the Talgunda 
inscription and many other later Kadamba records the 
Kadamba tree “ had some accidental connection with the 
birth ” of the family of Mayura^arman, the ancestor of the 
Kadambas, exactly as the pigeon and lizard in the family 
traditions of the two Santal septs called Pauria (pigeon) and 
Chore (lizayd). 


associatied with exogamooB Bab-divisions whioh might have had a hand in the invention 
or diffusion of those nseful objects. There is no seasoDal recurring ceremonial round 
these objects meant for the preservation or propagation of animals or plants ^ 
as ancestors as in itnstralia. There is indeed some taboo to the use 
Bubclan of the plant and animal venerated as its ancestor. The an^ 
thus venerated are taboo to the clans ; none can hunt it^ nor can i 
flesh* But for the observation of this taboo, the Santals are in 
animal worshippers" (P* 0. Biswasi Primitive Religion, etc., of \ 

Dept, Let., XJL\J, p. 6). 

I Jhid, pp. 67-56, 
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Genealogy and Chronology of the Early Eadahbas 
OF MayCraIarman’s Line 

The following genealogy of the Early Eadambas is 
established by the Talgunda inscription of Santivannan and 
the numerous records of his son, grandson and great-grand- 
son (see Ind. Ant., \T, p. 22) : — 

Mayura^arman 

Kangavarman 

I 

Bhag&atha 


Baghu Eakustha or Eakusthavarman 

^ I 

santivarman or Suativara- 
varman 

Mfge^a, Mrgefivara, Mygefe- 
varman or Mrge^avarayarman 


Bavi or Bavivarman Sivaratha Bhanuvarman 

I 

Harivarman 

.. In connection with the discussion on the date of 
Ballava Sivaskandayarman (above, pp. 161-68 ; also 
jTaum. Ind. Hut., EH, p. 297 ff.>, I have triad ta 
{Mrove that divaskaadayarman ruled in the first quarter 
of the fourth century A.D. I haye also suggested tbftt 
a comparison of the language of the Chan4raYam resold 
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(Mys. Arch, Sure., A.B., 1929, p. 60) with that of the Mayi- 
davolu and Hirahadagalli grants would place the reign of 
Kadamba Mayura^arman only a little later than the accession 
of Siyaskandavarman. The use of ^ (1.1) and the numerous 
^uble-consonants like mma (1.1), tr, 11 (1.2), sth, nd (1.3), 
etc., appear to prove that the Chandravalli record was en- 
graved after, but not long after, the execution of the grants 
of Sivaskandavarman. I therefore think that scholars (see 
Anc. Hist. Dec., p. 95 f.; Kadamhakula, chart opp. p. 15) are 
justified in placing Maydra^armau about the middle of the 
fourth century A.D. We may not therefore be far from the 
mark if we suppose that the date of Mayura’s accession lies 
somewhere between A.D. 320 and 350.' 

According to the evidence of the Talgunda inscription 
(Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 31 ff.) of the Kadamba king named 
Santivarman, this Mayurasarman was followed on the 
Kadamba throne by his son Kahgavarman, grandson Bhagl- 
ratha and great-grandson Raghu ; Raghu was succeeded by 
his brother whose name was Kakusthavarman. Supposing 
that Mayura^arman’s reign began about the middle of the 
fourth century and that the reign-periods of the four prede- 
cessors of Kakusthavarman {viz., Mayurasarman, Kahgavar- 
man, Bhagiratha and Raghu) together covered about a 
century, we arrive at about the middle of the fifth century 
for the period of Kakustba. 

The Halsi grant {Ind. Ant., VI, p. 23) of Kakustha- 
varman, the Yuvaraja (crown-prince) of the Kadambas, 
was issued in the eightieth year.* Fleet says {Bomb. Gaz., 

^ According to thd Talgaoda ioBcripiioxit M.tyuradarina'i received the 
satppujd as well as the land between the Wastern sea an! the Preh^ra from the Pal lava 
kings of Kafl;T. We hj.ve already sa^gested that this may have taken place aboat the 
time of the great divaskandavarman and his father who were possib’y suzerains of the 
whole land hounded by the Arabian sea in the west. See ohoee, p» 184 n. 

* lu Ind, Ant,, XIV, p. 13, it has been suggested to be the eightieth year from 
t|# eeu<}upst ol the S4gas by Xfffii^avariiian (I)t who however omnot be 80 years 
earlier than KAkusthavarmap, 

80 
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I, ii, p. 291), “ The year purports by strict translation to 
be his own eightieth year. But it cannot be the eightieth 
year of his Yucara/a-ship ; and, even if such a style of dating 
were usual, it can hardly be even the eightieth year of his 
life. It must therefore be the eightieth year from the 
Pattabandha of his ancestor Mayura^arman, which is 
mentioned in the Talgunda inscription.’’ The beginning 
of Krtkustha’s reign thus falls more than eighty years 
after Mayura^arman’s accession (somewhere between circa 
320 and 350 A.D.). The record issued when Kakustha- 
varman was a Yuvaraja thus seem? to have been inscribed 
some time between circa 400 and 430 A.D.^ 

Kakusthavarman was succeeded by his son Santi- 
varman during whose reigu the Talgunda record was 
engraved. Mrge^avarman was the son and successor of 
Santivarman. Thus the two reigns of Kakusthavarman and 
of Santivarman intervened between the date of the Halsi 
grant when Kakustha was a Yuvaraja (some time between 
A.D. 400 and 430) and the date of Mrge^avarman’s 
accession. But since we do not know the precise date of 
Mayura^arman’s accession and the exact reign-periods of 
Kakusthavarman and Santivarman, it is difficult to 
conjecture any definite date for the accession of Mrge^a- 
varman. It is however almost certain that Mjrge^a’s rule 
did not begin earlier than A.D. 416. 

Mrge^avarman’s last known date is year 8. He was 
succeeded by his son Ravivarman whose last known ins- 
criptional date is year 35. Ravivarman’s son and successor 
was Harivarman whose Sangoli grant {Ep. Ind., XIV, 
p. 165 ff.) was dated in the eighth year of his reign. The 
date of this record is calculated to be either Tuesday, the 

^ Prof, Bajobandbari anggeats to me that, aince tbia ia tbe only inatasce of an era 
being naed ia tbe Kadamba reoorda and aince K^kuatba, is known to have bad relations 
with the Gnptaa, tbe year 80 may possibly be referred to the Gupta era. The soggea- 
tion Buita oor chronology, as the date then falls in 400 A.D. 
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22nd September, 526, or Thursday, the 2l8t September, 
545 A.D. So Harivarman ascended the Kadamba throne 
either in 519-520 or in 538-539.^ Since Ravivarman’s 
reign of about 35 years intervened between the end 
of Mrge^avarman’s rule and the beginning of Harivarman’s 
reign, Mrge^avarman does not appear to have ended his 
rule before (538 — 35 = ) 503 A.D. Thus we see that the 
reign of Mrge^avarman fell in the period between A.D. 4l5 
and 503. 

Now, the Banavasi grant (Ind. Ant., VII, pp. 35-36) of 
Mrgesavarman gives a verifiable date. This record is said 
to hive been dated in rdjyasya trtiye var^e pause sairivatsare 
karttikamdsa-bahula-pakse daiamydn—iithau uttara-hhddra- 
pada-naksatre. 'I'he date is therefore Pausa year ; month of 
Karttika ; Bahula or the dark fortnight ; tenth lunar day ; 
and Uttara-bhadrapada naksatra. This date fell in the 
third regnal year of Mrgesavarman. It must first be 
observed that Bahula is here apparently a mistake for 3ukla. 
The lunar mansion called Uttara-bhadrapada may have 
chance to occur on the tenth lunar day only of the bright 
half, and not of the dark half, of the month of Karttika. 
We are therefore to find out a Pausa year in the period 
between A.D. 415 and 503, in which the lunar mansion 
Uttara-bhadrapada occurred on the tenth tithi of the bright 
half of Karttika. 

Between A.D. 415 and 503, Pausa years, counted 
according to the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, occurred in 
A.D. 425, 437, 448, 460, 472, 484 and 496; but calculations 
show that the lunar mansion Uttara-bhadrapada occurred in 
Karttika-Sukla-daS.imi only in A.D. 437 and in 472. On 
October 24, A.D. 437, Sukla-dasami continued till 2-5 a.m. 
in the night;' and Uttara-bhadrapada naksatra began about 


^ Mr. K. N. Dikahit who has edited the Sangoli graot (Ep. Ind., XIV, 
p. 1C5 f.) rightljf prefers the second date, viz,t A.D. 538. 
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12>15 p.M. in the day. On October 27, A.D. 472, dukla- 
daiam! continued till 8-57 f.m. in the night and Uttara- 
bhSdrapada began about 2-31 p.m. in the day. It therefore 
appears that Mrge4avarman ascended the Eadamba throne 
either in A.D. 434-436 or 469-470.* 

Scholars (see Anc. Hist. Dec., pp. 95-96; Kadamhakula, 
chart opp. p. 15) generally place Mrge^avarman’s accession 
in circa 476 A.D. We would therefore prefer the second 
alternative, viz., 469-70 A.D. 

In this connection we should also note that a Halsi grant 
{Ind. Ant., VI, p. 24) of king Mrge^avarman is dated on the 
full-moon day of Karttika in his eighth regnal year which was 
a Vaidakha samvatsara. We have already seen that the 
tenth tiihi of the bright half of Karttika of his third year 
fell in the Pausa samvatsara. This fact seems to show that 
the same lunar day of Karttika in the next Vai^akha sainvat- 
sara fell in his seventh regnal year. Are we to suppose that 
the eighth year of M^ge^avarman’s reign began in between 
the Sukla-da'^ami and the full-moon day of Karttika ? 
Mrge4avarman would then appear to have ascended the 
throne on a day between these two tithis. 

There were several branches * of the Early Kadambas, 
the most important of them — besides the direct line of 

^ I am indebted for some CAlculations to Mr. D. N. Mukberji, B.Sc , of the 
Danlatpur Collefie (Eholna distiict, Besga!). The calculatioos are on the heliacal 
rifdng aystem as followed by Dikshit in Fleet's Oupta Jn$cnptioru {Corp. Int, 
Ind.t UI). After the publication of my paper on this subject iJaum, Ind, Hist.p 
XIV, p, 844), I have noticed that in a foot*note at page 858 of his Ltff, the 
late Mr. Sewell said, ** M^ge^avarinan may have come to the throne in A.D. 471. 
For an in^ption of his third year bears a date in A.D. 478, given as in tba 
year Pan^a, which, in the twelve year cycle »Erlaka.” Sewell appears to have 
oalcnlated the Pausa years according to the mean motions of Jupiter. 

* It will be seen that the lines of Mayura4arman and Kffpivarman I and a few 
other lines one of them being that to which king MftodhStrvannan belonged, ruled 
more or less simultaueously over different parts of the Eadamba country. The refer- 
ence to Galukya Eirtivarman’s victory over the hadarpha-kadarf^ha-kadappliaka (com- 
binad army of a confederacy of Eadamba princes ?) is interesting to note in this 
connection. Buddhadatts, the celebrated author of the V inayavinicchapat is said to 
have flouriahed at Uragapura (modern Uraiydr near Tanjore) abont the fifth centary 
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Mayura^arman— being the line of Kr^navarman I. Since 
the exact relation of these branch lines with the main line, 
that is to say, with the line of Mayura^arman, is not as yet 
definitely and unquestionably settled, I think it wiser to 
deal with them separately. 


A.D. In the nigamana of that work, he says that he resided in the vthara of Ve^ho- 
data at Bhutamangala-on*KaverT in the Colarat^ha and composed the book when 
the country was being ruled by Accataccutavikkanta who was a kalamha-kula nandana. 
The \tkd saya that the Cola-r&ja Accutnvikkama who was kalamba’kula-varti'Sa-jdia was 
ruling the Co|a-rat(ba. It has been suggested that king Acyutavikrafra belonged to 
the Kadamba family (see Ind. Cull,, I, pp. 71-74). Some scholars think that he was 
a Ealabhra. The suggeation that the Cola country was ruled by a Kadamba 
or Ealabhra king about the fifth century however cannot be accepted without 
further evidence. Ka(amha-ku1anandana, te., delight of the Ka)ainba» Kadamba 
{Bonib, Oaz.,, J, ii, p. 658, note 2) or Kadamba family, may suggest that 
AcyQtavikrama’a mother was a Kadamba princess. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that a Pallava king (Pallava-raja) named Gopaladeva 
has been described in the Haldipnr grant (Ep. Ind.f XXI, p. 178 ff.) as 
kaikeya-varpS^hhava which has been taken to indicate that Gopaladeva was 
oonnected with the Kaikeyas on his mother's side. Calukya Jayasimha III is described 
in the records of the family as being bom in the Pallava lineage {Bomb, Gaz., I, ii, 
p. 888), and Fleet saggeats that hit mother was a Pallava princess. Fleet also 
suggested (tbfd, p. 319) that Satyadraya-Dhruvarfija-IndraTarman, ** an ornament 
of the Adi-mabft-Bappura*vaipi§a," was a sou of Calukya Mangale4a and was connected 
with the Bappura or Batpura family on his mother's side. It is also not impossible 
that the Kamboja-varpia tilaka B&jyapftla of the Irda grant is the same asking 
B&iyap&la of the P&la dynaaty, whose mother was a Kamboja princess. See my note in 
/ottm. Andhra HiH. Bee. Soc.^ X, p. 227 f. 



IV 


Maxura^arman 

We have seen that according to the Talgunda inscription 
the Kadambas belonged to a Brahmana family devoted to 
the study of the Vedas. There the family has been described 
as tryar^a-mrtma, hdriti^putra and mdnavya'gotra. In this 
family of dvijas was born an illustrious and learned 
Brahmana named Mayura^arman who went with his pre- 
ceptor Virasimha to Kaficipura, the Pallava capital, in 
order to prosecute his Vedic studies. There Mayura^arman 
was drawn in a quarrel with the Pallavas, ‘ and considering 
the illtreatment he received a dishonour to the Brahmanas, 
*‘he unseathed a flaming sword eager to conquer the 
world.” He then easily defeated the frontier guards of the 
Pallava kings (antah-pdldn pallav-endrdnam) * and esta- 
blished himself in a dense forest near i5riparvata. His 
power gradually increased, and he levied tributes from the 
Brhad-Banas “and other kings. At length a compromise 

1 Eielhora thinks that is the same as a^varoha,** a horseman'" {Ep. 

lnd,t Vni, p 26 ). Niay the passage aha-sarfisthena kalahena suggest that the quarrel 
of Mayara$arman was in connection with a horse sacrifice (see a&ove, p. 184, 
note). Among tb? Early Pallavas divaskandavarman and Kumaravi^i^u of 
the Omgodu (no. 1) grant are the only kings known to have performed the Aivamedha. 
This fact also appears to sugeast that Mayura4armin lived about the time of the 
great divaskandavarman who is known to have held sway over the greater portion 
of Lower Deccan. EumaravifQu seems to have ruled about the end of the fourth 
century. 

* The plural number in pallavendrdn&rtit etc., suggests that the quarrel of 
MayuraSarmai^Vas not limited within the reign period of a single Pallava king of 
EftficI, but coniinued in the succeeding reigns. Anta^ pdla (Warden of the Marches) 
is mentioned i\ Eautilya’s (Samasastry's ed., pp. 20, 247). The salary 

of an Antal^'pdM was equal to that of a Kumara, Paura-vyavaharika, Kgftrapala 
and of a member of the Mantri-pari^at, 

3 Bfbad'Bftpa appears to mean the great Bapa or the greiter house of the 
Ba^as. Cf, Pemmbl^app&di in Tamil. 
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was brought in, and Mayura^arman accepted service under 
the Pallava kings of KancI, from whom he received the 
pattahandha-sanipuja, that is to say, the status of a subordi- 
nate ruler, as well as the territory extending from the 
Apararnava (Western or Arabian Sea) and the Prehara 
(river ?) with a specification that no other chief would enter 
into it. The eightieth year of an unknown era by which the 
Halsi grant of Kakusthavarman {Ind. Ant., VI, p. 23) is dated, 
is supposed by some scholars to have begun from this time. 

Mayura^arman is said in theTalgunda inscription (v. 20) 
to have entered into the service of the Pallava kings and to 
have pleased them by acts of bravery in battles. He seems to 
have become a dap,danayaka (field-marshal) of the Pallava king 
of KancI. This view is further supported by verse 3 of the 
same inscription in which the Kadamba family is called the 
great lineage of leaders of armies {kadamba-senani^-brhad- 
anoaya), as well as by verse 22 in which Mayura^arman is 
said to have been favoured^ and anointed Sendpati (general) 
by Sadanaua and the Mothers ** {saddnamh yam = abhisikta- 

^ The word «enam means leader of an army'* (see Gita, X, 24; Kumara,, 
II» 51). l(j is also a mame of Kftrttikeya, the divine general {Raghu^ 11, 37). It may 
also be saggested that Maydra4arman was famous as Senani or Sendpati like Pu$ya- 
mitra duhga {Mdlavtkdgnimttra, Act V). 

2 The word anudhydta is generally taken to be m the active use to mean *’ medi- 
tating on In the passage in question the verb anu-dhyaiis evidently used in the 
passive to mean to favour,*’ *’to bless.** That the word anudhydta should be taken in 
the passive to mean “ favoured "is also proved by passages like mahdseno’tndtfgaf}- 
dnudhydUdbht^ikta in which the other word ahht§ikta is used in the passive. Note also 
a similar passage of the Calukya grants which says that the family *’ acquired an un- 
interrupted continuity of prosperity through the favour and protection of E&rttikeya” 
(Bomb. Oaz., I, li, p. 337). The common phrase happa-hha^pdraka-pdd-dnvdhyata means 
“ favoured (or, blessedi by the feet of the for, the noble) lord, the father.” 

3 The Calukyas are described in their grants as ** who have been nourished by 
the seven Mothers who are the seven mothers of mankind.” The Mothers are 
peraoQified energies of the principal deities. They are generally seven (sometimes eight 
or sixteen) in num’ier, a.g., BrfthmJ (or BrahmaijI), Mahe4varl, Kaumari, Vai^navl, 
Varahl (sometimes Narasirphl), Indraijil (Aiodrl or Mahendrl)* and CSmu^^^. who 
attend on diva but rsually on bis son Skanda (Mahasena or Sadanana). The list of 
eight Mothers omits Mahendrl but includes Ca^df ^nd CazcikA. They were probably 
connected with the six Krttikas (Pleiades) who are said to become mothers to Skanda 
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van^anudkyaya sen&pathp, m&trhhi^ saha).^ In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that in almost all the Kadamba 
records the family has been described a? anudhyata (favoured) 
by Svami-Mahisena (^adanana) and the Mothers. It must 
also be noticed in this connection that the Sirsi grant {Ep, 
Ind., XVI, p. 264) of Ravivarmaii describes the king as 
Kadamba-mahisenapati-pratima.^ 

A very late inscription found at Talgunda {Ep. Cam., 
yil, Sk. 178) says that Mayura4arman (or Mayuravarman as 
there written) performed no less than eigliteen horse-sacri- 
fices. G. M. Moraes says, “It may safely be maintained 
that he really performed one or perhaps a few more which 
thus formed a historical foundation for the exaggerated 
version of the later reords.” The suggestion is however 
untenable in view of the fact that Mayuravarman is never 
credited with the performance of any sacrifice not only in 
his own Ohandravalli record but also in the inscriptions of 
his immediate successors. The Kadamba family is said to 
have been rendered pure by the bath of the AVvamedha only 
after the time of Kpsuavarman I who is the only Kadamba 
ruler known to have performed the horse-sacrifice. 

The Ohandravalli inscription of MayuraVarman {Mys. 
Arch. Sure., A. R., 1929, p. 50) records the construction 
of a tank by the king who belonged to the Kadamba family 
and conquered the Treku^a, Abhira, Pallava, Pariyatrika, 
Sakasthana, Sayindaka, Punata and Mokari. This record 

by nursing him who formed six mouths to saokle them simultenmely (cf. Sksnda'e 
names, Earttikeya, Saddnana, Siomfitura, etc.). See Bomb. Gaz. tl, ii, p. 837 and 
note. 

1 The piseage haa been taken by some to mean that Maydradarman was anointed 
by Sadidnana after he meditated on the Senapati (t.e., Sa^anaoa?). This interprta- 
tirn is certainly untenable. Tue verb in mudhy&ya (after fayouring) , which has 
here its subject in ^a^dnanalj, and its object in yam, is the same as in amidhydta 
(hayoucedi in passages like mahd9$na-m&trgan-AnudkydU&hhifikata{t%voxiT9d and 
miointed by Mahasena and the Mothers) occurring in many Eadamba records. 

s Mohda^potrevidently signifies %anda ; of. bis names Mahisena and SenipaH. 
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is engraved on a boulder at the entrance of the Bhairavefi* 
vara temple at Ohandravalli in the Ghttaldrug district of 
Mysore^ and is so obliterated that it is difficult to be definite 
as regards the reading of some of the names mentioned in 
connection with Mayura^arman’s conquests. 

I. Trekuta appears to signify the Traiku^akas who 
probably received their name from the Trikuta mountain in 
Aparanta, mentioned by Kalidasa (Raghu, IV^ verses 68-69). 
An inscription (Arch. Surv. W. Ind., p. 124f) of the 
Vakataka king Harisena {circa 600-620) refers to the king- 
dom of Trikuta. The copper- plate grants of the Traikutaka 
kings are all discovered in the neighbourhood of Surat and 
Kanheri (Bhandarkar, List, Nos. 1199^ 1200^, 1202^ etc.). 
The Kanheri grant of the year 245 (A.D. 493-94) 
of the augmenting sovereignty of the Traiku^akas refers 
to a monastery at Krsnagiri (Kanheri) itself. The Pardi 
inscription of Dahrasena is dated in year 207 (A.D. 456- 
66). The date of the Surat inscription of Vyaghrasena 
is the Traikutiaka year 232 (A.D. 479-80). The 

evidence of the Traikutaka inscriptions thus shows that 
the family ruled in Southern Gujarat and the Kofikan about 
the second half of the fifth century. It is possible that the 
Traikutakas ruled in the same place also about the time of 
Mayura^arman. The era used in the TraikB(iaka inscriptions 
is said to be the same as the Kalacuri or Cedi era which 
begins from A.D. 248-49 (Rapson^ op. cit.^ pp. clx-xlxi; 
Bomb. Gaz.f I. ii, p. 294.) 

Traikutaka coins have been discovered not only in Sou- 
thern Gujarat and the Kohkan, but also in the MarathB 
country on the other side of the Ghats. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji noticed a Traikutaka coin mentioning the Parama-^ 
vai^nava Maharaja Rudragana (®sena), son of MahSr&ja 
Indradatta (Bomb. Gaz., I. ii» p. 296 n.). The fact that 
the Traikutaka coin-types are very closely imitated from the 
Western E^trapa coins shows that they were intended for 
31 
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circulation in districts where the Western Ksatrapa coin® 
hadhecome familiar to the people. ‘^Local conservatism 
in regard to coin-types is a marked characteristic of Indian 
numismatics” (Rapson, loc. cit.). It is therefore clear 
that the country of the Traikutakas was originally a part 
of the dominions of the Saka kings of Ujjain. According 
to the Ajanta inscription (Arch. Surv. W. Ind., IV, p. 138 ff.) 
the Trikuta country was conquered by the Vakataka king 
Harisena who appears to have ruled about the beginning of 
the sixth century A.D. 

n. The earliest mention of the Abhiras seems to be 
that in Patafijali’s Mahdbhdsya, I, 252 {Ind. Ani., XLVII, 
p. 36). There they are associated with the Sudras. Accor^ 
ding to a verse of the Mahahhdrata, these two tribes lived 
near the place where the Sarasvati lost itself into the sands 
(c/. IX, 37, 1: 4udr-abhlrdn prati dvesdd—yatra.nasW, 
sarasvati ). In another place however the epic places the 
ibhiras in Aparanta (II, 51). The country of the 
Abhiras has been mentioned as Abiria in the Periphis and as 
Aberia in the Geography of Ptolemy. According to the 
Greek geographer {Geog., VII, i, § 55), the land about the 
mouth of the Indus was generally called Indo-Scythia which 
consisted of three countries, viz., Patalene (Indus delta), 
AbSria (Abhira country) and Surastrene (Kathiawar), 

The Puranas (e.g., Vayu, 99, v. 359) mention the 
Abhiras who ruled after the Andhras (Satavahanas). An 
Abhira chief named Rudrabhuti is known to have served as 
general of a Saka king of Ujjain. The Gunda inscription 
of Saka 103 (A.D. 181), belonging to the reign of Rudra- 
siipha I, records the digging of a tank by the Abhira general 
Rudrabhuti. It is also known that for a time the Saka 
Satraps of Western India were shadowed by an Abhira king 
named Madhariputra I^varasena, son of Sivadatta. The 
Nasik inscription (Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 88) of this king re- 
cords the investment of 1,500 kdrsdpartas in the trade-guilds 
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of Crovardhatia (Nasik)for the purpose of providing medicines 
to the monks dwelling in the monastery on the Trira4mi 
mountain.^ Coins of a Mahaksatrapa named I^varadatta 
have been found in Kathiawar. These are silver hoins of 
the same style and type as the coins of the Saka Ksatrapas. 
I^varadatta dates his coins in the regnal year and not in the 
Saka era like the Western Ksatrapas. According to Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji, I^varadatta was probably an Abhlra connect- 
ed with the dynasty of I^varasena of the Nasik inscription, 
and it was I^varadatta who founded the Traikutaka era 
of A.D. 248-49. Rapson however has no doubt that 

I^varadatta reigned between A.D. 236 and 239,^ that is to 
say^ about ten years before the establishment of the 

Traikutaka era. It is not possible to determine whether 
the AbhTras and the Traikutakas belonged to the same 
dynasty or race. It may however be said that the two 
groups of kings ruled over substantially the same territory 
and had a simitar formation of names, which facts possibly 
suggest some sort of relation that may have existed between 
the Abhiras and the Traikutakas (Rapson, loc. cit.). 

III. We have already discussed the question of Mayura- 
4arman’s quarrel with the Pallavas of Kanci. About the 
beginning of the fourth century, the Pallavas appear to have 
held sway not only over Andlirapatha and Satahanirattha 
(Bellary district) in the north and the north-west, but 
possibly also over the Kuntala country in the west. 

IV. Pariyatrika seems to signify the people dwelling on 
the Pariyatra mountain,^ which may be identified with the 
Aravelly Range and the Western Vindbyas. According to 

1 The Nasik district " may have passed immediately into the power of these 
ibhJras, either during the reign or after the reign of SrI-Yajfia, or it may have first been 
held by the Oulu family of the Sstakaipis, the ' other Aodhras ’ or ‘ Andhra-bhytyas ’ 
(' servants of the Andhras ’) of the Puronos, who undoubtedly were in poesession of the 
neighbouring maritime province of AparSnta ” (Rapson, op. cit, p. cxxsiv). 

* fihandarkar places the rule of Mahak?atrapa Mvaradatta between 188 and 

ISOAJJ. . 
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thePuranas (Vayu, 46, 97-98 ; Markan<ieya, 67^ 19-20), rivers 
like the Mabi, Carmanvati (Cbambal), Barna^a (Banas), Sipra 
ai^ Vetravatl have tbeir origin in tbe Pariyatra or Paripatra. 

V. Sakastbana is tbe country of tbe Sakas. It has 
been mentioned by the author of tbe Periplus (§ 38) as 
Scythia which was situated in the Lower Indus valley 
and was under the rule of Parthian chiefs, engaged in un- 
ceasing internecine strife. As has already been noticed, the 
Indian Saka country is described in the Geography (VII, i, 
§ 65) of Ptolemy as Indo-Soythia which included PatalenS, 
Aberia and Surastrene. At the time of Mayura^arman 
(middle of the fourth century A.D.), Sakasthana seems to 
have signified the kingdom of the Saka kings of Ujjain. The 
line of the Sakas of Ujjain was founded by Castena (a 
contemporary of the Greek geographer Ptolemy) in the first 
half of the second century. The Sakas continued their rule 
in that locality up to the beginning of the fifth century when 
Ohandragupta II of the Imperial Gupta dynasty of Magadha 
conquered Malwa from Saka Rudrasirnha III (Rapson, 
Catalogue, p. cxlix £P. ; Allan, Catalogue, p. xxxviii f.). 

VI. Sayindaka has been suggested to be the same as the 
country of the Sendrakas. The Sendrakas are known to be 
of Naga origin and their country is generally identified with 
tbe Nayarkhanda or Nagarakbanda division of the Banavasi 
province, which possibly formed a part of the present 
Shimoga district of Mysore. The Sendraka-vi^aya is known 
to have been included in the dominions of the Kadamba 
king Kr^navarman II. The Bennur grant {Ep. Cam.^ V, 
p. 694) of Er§navarmanII records the gift of a village called 
Palmadi which was in the Sendraka-visaya. A Sendraka 
chief named Bhanuiakti seems to have been a feudatory 
of the Eadamba kingHarivarman (see the Halsi grant of the 
eighth year of Harivarman’s reign; Ind. Ant., VI, p. 31). 
After the fall of the Eadambas the Sendrakas transferred 
their allegiance to the Calukyas of Badami, who succeeded 
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the Eadambas in the rule of the Kuntala region. A record 
ofPulake^in I {Ind. Ant., VII, p. 211 ff.), who was the first 
great emperor of the Calukya dynasty, mentions the Sendraka 
roja Bundranlla Gopda, his son Sivara and grandson Sami- 
ySra who ruled the Kuhundi-visaya (Belgaum district) 
with its headquarters at Alaktaka-nagari.^ The Chiplun 
grant {Ep. Ind., 111^ p. 50 ff.) says that the Sendraka prince 
Sri-vallabha Senananda-raja was the maternal uncle of Pula- 
ke^in II. An inscription {J.B.B.B.A.S., XVI, pp. 228-29) of 
the tenth year of Vikramaditya I mentions the Sendraka 
chief Deva^akti who appears to have been his feudatory. 
According to the evidence of the Balagami record {Ind. Ant., 
XIX^ p. 142; Ep. Cam., VIII, Sk. 154), the Sendraka 
Maharaja Pogilli, a feudatory of Calukya Vinayaditya I, 
ruled over the Nayarkhanda division which had a village 
called Jedugur, identified by Fleet with Jedda in the Sorab 
taluka of the Shimoga district. The crest of the family of 
Pogilli was the elephant {Bomb. Gaz.,I, ii, p. 192). In connec- 
tion vsdth a certain Satya^raya (Pulakesin II ?) a Lakshmesvar 
inscription mentions the Sendra(t.e., Sendraka) king Durga- 
^ti, son of Eumara^akti and grandson of Vijaya^akti. 

VII. Puna^a has been taken to be the same as modern 
Punpadu in the southern part of Mysore. Ptolemy seems to 
have mentioned it (Geog., VII, i^ § 86) as Pounnata where 
beryls vrere found. The country or district of Punnata was 
adorned by the rivers Kaveri and Kapinl. The capital of 
this ancient kingdom was Eirtipura (Eittur) on the Eapini 
(Eabban!) river in the Heggadedevanakd^e taluka. The Eo- 
maralifigam and Mamballi plates {Ind. Ant., XII, p. 13 ; Mys. 
Afch. Surv., A.R., 1917, pp. 40-41) belonging to early 


^ Rioords like the Bagumra (Nansari district) grant (Ind. Ant.^ XVIIX, 
l^p. 266^7) of the Sendraka prince FftbivIvallabba-KiknmbhallaSaktii eoo of Idityar 
(akti and grandson of Bhftnu4akti, dated in the year 406 (Cedi era?»656 A.P.)« 
dmw that Ihe Sendrakaa vere granted /dgira in Sonthem Gnjarat after the oonntiy 
tm oonqnered by the Calnkyaa^ Ajiaktakanagar!«LattalQr of B&$t^kuta leoOEds Z 
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Punnata rulers speak of the kings named Vi^nudasa, B5§t'^a- 
varman, Nagadatta, Bhujaga (son-in-law of GShga Madhava- . 
Siinhavarman ?), Skandavarman and Eavidatta, who belonged 
to the Tamraka^yapa kula. According to the Gahga records, . 
Gahga Avinlta, father of Durvinita, married the daughter of 
Skandavarman, king of Punnata, Ganga Durvinita is known 
to have had a very long reign which covered more than forty 
years and, as we shall see, the Gahga king probably helped 
his daughter’s son, Calukya Vikramaditya I, in securing the 
throne of Badami about 654 A.D. The Punnata king Skanda- 
yarman, Durvinita’s mother’s father, must therefore have 
reigned in the second half of the sixth century. Some of the 
Gahga recoids assert that the Punnata country formed a part 
of Durvinita’s kingdom. The country may have passed to 
Durvinita as the heir of his maternal grandfather.^ 

VIII. Mokari has been taken to signify the Maukharis 
of Eastern and Northern India. Inscriptions of the Maukha-. 
ri kings have been discovered in the Jaunpur and Bara- 
Banki districts of U. P. and in the Gaya district of Bihar 
(Bhandarkar, op. cit., Nos. 10, 1601-1606 ; Corp. Ins. 
Ind., in. Intro, p. 14), The Haraha inscription (Ep. 
Ind., XIV, p. 115) of Maukhari I^anavarman is dated in 
Vikrama 611 (A.D. 544). About the sixth century a line 
of the Maukharis is known to have established themselves in 
the Kanauj region. Maukhari Grahavarman of this line 
married the sister o£ the illustrious Harsavardhana (A.D. 
606-647) of the Pugyabhuti family of Thaneswar. The 
Chandravalli record however seems to refer to the Maukharis 
of Eajputana. Three'inScribed yupas (Krta year 295=A.D. 
238) of a feudatory Maukhari family have been found at 
Badva in the Kotah state {Ep. Ind.^ XXIII^ p. 42 £f.). 

1 Dr. B. A. Saletore has written a paper on the kingdom of Pannfita in Ind, Cult, , 
in (October, 1936), p. 302 ff. His chronology ia however based on the theories that 
liayturaiSarman ruled about the middle of the third century, and that Gahga Dnrvintu 
reigned in the last qaarter of the fifth century, which 1 consider to be inadmissible. 
JDiibfeuil's chronology is more xeaeonable (inc. flitt, Dec,, pp. 107-9). 
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It is interesting in this connection to note that the 
tentative reading of the Ohandravalli record does not speak 
of the Banas who are, according to the evidence of the 
Talgunda record of Santivarman, known to have been 
harassed by Mayura^arman. The Banas were a very ancient 
ruling family in the Chittoor and -North Arcot districts. 
According to Hultzsch (S. Ind. Ins., Ill, p. 89) the capital 
of the Bana dynasty seems to have been Tiruvallam which 
had the other name Vanapuram and belonged to the 
district of Perumbanappadi (the country of the Great Bana). 
Tiruvallam is 40 miles west by north of Conjeeveram. 
On the evidence of the Penukonda Plates (Bp. Ind., 
XIV, p. 331), it may be suggested that about the 
middle of the fifth century A.D., the Pallava kings Siipha- 
varman and Skandavarman installed the Ganga feudatories 
Ayyavarman and his son Madhava-Sirnhavarman for the 
purpose of crushing the Banas who had possibly become 
unruly. The early history of the Banas is wrapped up in 
obscurity. The earliest rulers of the family, whose time is 
known, are Vikramaditya-Bali-Indra who was a vassal of 
Calukya Vijayaditya (A.D. 696-733), and Vikramaditya 
who governed the country, “ West of the Telugu Road,**^ as 
a vassal of Pallava Nandivarman II (A.D. 717-79). See 
Hultzch, Bp. Ind., XVII, p. 3 £E., Sewell, List, p. 328. 

According to Dr. M. H. Krishna {Mys. Arch. Sum., 
A.R., 1929, p. 56), the Ohandravalli inscription is to be 
assigned to circa 258 A.D. He suggests that the rise of 
Mayura is to be placed between A.D. 250 and 260. All 
his arguments are however based on an untenable view 
regarding the date of Pallava Sivaskandavarman whom he 
places about the end of the first half of the third century 
A.D. It appears that Dr. Krishna too is inclined to place 
Mayura^arman only a little later than Sivaskandavarman. 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman, as I have already shown, ruled 
in the first quarter of the fourth century. Mayura^arman, 
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the language of whose Ghandravalli record is a little 
more developed than that of the grants of Sivaskanda- 
varman, should therefore be placed not earlier than the 
first quarter of the fourth century A.D. 

The Malavalli inscription (Ep. Cam., VII, Sk. 264) 
possibly also belongs to king Mayura^arman, Here however 
the issuer of the grant is simply said to have been kadafp- 
bdnavi rdjd (king of the Kadambas) and vaijayanti-dhamma- 
mahardjddhirdja (Dharma-Maharajadhiraja ^ of Vaijayanti 
or BanavasI) ; but the name of the king is not mentioned. 
Nevertheless, as the Prakrit language of the record is 
later than that of the grants of Sivaskandavarman, 
the issuer of the Malavalli grant must have been either 
Mayura^arman himself or his immediate successor. 

The grant was executed in the fourth year of the king’s 
reign, on the second lunar day of the first fortnight of autumn, 
under the first asterism Rohi^i. The grant was in the form 
of a Bahma-dijja (Brahma-deya) which was meant for the 
enjoyment (deva-hhoga) of the god Malapalideva. It consist- 
ed of a number of villages which are said to have been 
previously granted by king Manavyagotra Haritiputra Siva- 


1 Tifcles like MahardjMhir&ja were derived from Rdjdtirdjaf etc f of the Scytho* 
Ka^ai^as. They were first used in Northern India by the Q-aptas who were the 
political saccesaors of the Eaf&^as in the sovereignty of Arj^&varta. In Southern 
India, the title Dharma-MaMrajddhirdja first appears in the Hirahadagalli grant of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman. No other early Pallava king is known to have used the 
title, Sivaskanda?arman himself has been called Yuva-maMraja in the Mayidavolu 
grant. The early Gafiga kings call themselves Dharma-MahSdhiraja, Since no early 
Eadamba king is known to have been called Dharma-MaMrdj&dhirdja, may it be 
supposed that this title of the Eadamba king of the Malavalli record was an imitation 
of the title of Pallava Sivaskandavarman who, as we have suggested, was possibly 
suzerain of the Euntala region in the first quarter of the fourth century ? May it bo 
further suggested that the name of Manavyasagotra H&ritiputra Vaijayantl-pati 
Sivaskandavarman who seem to have been the immediate predecessor of Mayurai$armati 
was after that of Pallava Sivaskandavarman, just like the name of the Gafiga king 
M&dfaava-Buphavarman was imitated from that of his father's overlord, king Biipha- 
varrnan (A,D» 486*456^) of E4ficl ? 
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skandavarman, lord of Vaijayaatl.^ The Brahmadeya 
was granted for a second time, with all the pariharas inolud- 
ing ahhata-praveia, to a Brahmana named Kau^ikiputra 
Nagadatta of the Konninya (Kaundinya) gotra, who is said 
to have been an ornament of the Kondamana-kula. The 
necessity of granting for a second time is said to have been 
the fact that the ownership of the estate was abandoned. 
The villages granted were Somapatti, Kohginagara, Mariyasa, 
Karpendula, Para-Muccundi, Kunda^uccundi, Kappennala, 
Kunda-Tapuka, Vejaki, Vegura, Kona-Tapuka, Ekkattba- 
hara and Sahala. The king’s oral order seems to have 
been written down by Vi^vakarman and engraved on the 
stone-column by Nagadatta who is possibly not the same 
as the donee. 

The grant begins with an adoration to Malapalideva 
and ends with the mangala : jayati lokanatha^li] nandafitu 
go-brahmanS,[l^'] ; siddhir^astu ; 4nr—astu. This Sanskrit 
mangala at the end of a Prakrit grant reminds us of a 
similar mangala at the end of the Hirahadagalii Prakrit 
grant of Sivaskandavarman. Many of the Sanskrit grants of 
Mayura^arman’s successors also end with similar mangalas. 

The above inscription is engraved on a pillar in front 
of the Kalledvara temple at Malavalli in the Shikarpur 
taluka as a continuation of, as has already been noticed, an 
inscription dated in the first year of Manavyagotra Hari- 
tlputra Vinhukadda Cutukulananda Satakarni, king of Vija- 

^ It has beeii suggested in liUders, List, No. Ind, Htst.^ 

Xtr, p. 361) that Sivaskanda-varman was the uame of the Kadamba king who 
issued the Malavalli grant. The composition cf the record however clearly shows 
that the theory is untenable ; cf, vatjayanthdharma-mahdrajddJurdja patikata- 
sanjjhdyicaccdparo kadatnhdnarn rdjd sivakhadavavvand mdnavyasagottena hdritiputtena 
vaijayantipattnd puvvadott^ctit etc. It must be noticed that the word [^kOfdafnhdnatiill 
rdjd with all the epithets preceding it is in I he first case-endiogi while sivakhador 
and all its epithets following it are in the third case*ending. Moreo'er, 
the epithet vntjayanti-dharmct’inahdrdjddhirdja applied to k(idarp,hdnatp> rdjd and 
voijoyctnthpctitid applied to sivakhadavavvand show beyond doubt that these two 
identical epithets refer to two different kings. 
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yanti (Banavasi). This grant also begins with an adoration 
to the god Malapalideva for whose enjoyment a Devabhoga 
was granted in the king’s first regnal year on the first lunar 
day of the second fortnight of summer. The Devabhoga 
was in the form of a Bahmadijja (Brahmadeya) of the 
grdmahdra (group of villages ?) of Sahalatavl which was 
granted to Takificiputra Kondamana who has been called 
Haritiputra and is said to have belonged to the Kaundinya 
gotra, with all the parihdras like abhatapravfJa and others. 

It must be noticed that the Malavalli record of the 
Kadamba king also mentions Sahala (c/. the grdmahdra of 
Sahalatavl of the present grant) and there the donee is one 
who belonged to the family of this Kondamana (kondamana- 
kula-tilaka) . Since the linguistic andpalaeographical standards 
of the two Malavalli records agree in placing them very near 
each other in time, I think it possible that the Kondamdna- 
kula-tUaka Kau^ikiputra Nagadalta of the Kaundinya 
gotra (donee of the Kadamba grant) was the son of 
Takiflciputra-Haritiputra Kondamana of the Kaundinya gotra 
(donee of the Cutu Satakarni grant). ^ We should however 
notice the facts that in the Kadamba record the twelve 
villages including Sahala are said to have been previously 
granted by a Vaijayanti-pati named Sivaskandavarman 
and that the ownership of the estate is said to have been 
abandoned. It may be supposed that Sahala was granted 
by Vinhukadda Cutukulananda Satakarni, while the eleven 
other villages were granted by Sivaskandavarmau who was 
possibly the former’s immediate successor. It is however, 
possibe to suggest that the grdmahdra of Sahalatavl consisted 
of the twelve villages mentioned. In the terminology 
of later inscriptions it would belike “ the Sahala Twelve” or 
“the Sahala-mahagrama.” The cause of abandoning the 

1 See, e.g., NatxadhVf a, V, verse 124, in wl;iioh Nala, son of Vlrasena, has been 
deecfibed as vlrasena^kula-dipa. 
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ownership of the estate by the heir of Kondamana seems to 
have been the political troubles caused by the rise of Mayura- 
^arman. The case appears to be the same as that suggested 
in connection with Siva^arman who received the village of 
Polamuru from Madhavavarman I Visnukun4in, and with 
his son Budra^arman who fled to Asanapura during the 
Calukya invasions and received back his father’s agrahdra 
from Jayasirnha I Eastern Calukya when the latter was 
established in the Guddavadi visaya (see above, p. 107 ff.) 

The order of king Vinhukadda Cutukulananda S^akarpi 
for the execution of the Malavalli grant is said to have been 
given to a Rajjuka whose name was possibly Mahabhava. 
Rajjuka (from rajju) has been taken to be the same as a 
class of officials described byMegasthenes (McCrindle, Ancient 
India, pp. 53-54). These officials are said to have measured 
the land, collected taxes, superintended rivers and the 
occupations connected with land, enjoyed the power of 
rewarding and punishing, inspected sluices, constructed roads 
and carried out other works of public utility. Some of 
these have been described as the functions of the Rajjuka or 
Rajju-gdhaka-amacca in the Kurudhamma-Jdtaka. From the 
inscriptions of A^oka we know that the Rdjukas {i.e., Rajjukas) 
were appointed over many hundred thousands of men and were 
placed in direct charge of the janapada jana ; they therefore 
seem to have been the highest district officers (see Bhandar- 
kar, Ahka, 2nd ed., pp. 59-60). The Rajjukas were 
possibly employed in this region when Kuntala formed a 
part of the Maurya empire. The existence of such an offi- 
cial in South-Western Deccan about the beginning of the 
fourth century shows that the official machinery of the 
Maurya age was still functioning in Southern India (see 
Eaychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 321). 
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KAi^GAVARMAN, BhAGIRATHA AND RaGHU 

According to the Talgunda inscription, Mayura&irman 
was succeeded by his son Kahgavarman. In the Satara 
treasure trove four Kadamba coins have been found to bear 
the legend skandha which Moraes takes to be a mistake for 
kahga (op. cit., p. 382). The suggestion however is 
doubtful. Another writer suggests (see Journ. Ind. Hist., 
XII, p. 361) that Skanda was the real name of the son 
of Mayuraiarman and that he was the same as Sivaskanda- 
varman of the Malavalli record. We have already shown 
(above, pp. 166-67) that the identification of the names 
Sivaskanda and Skanda is not quite happy. It has also 
been proved that Sivaskandavarrhan of the Malavalli record 
did not belong to the Kadamba family, but was possibly 
a scion of the Cutu Satakarni dynRsty of Kuntala. 

The same Talgunda inscription says that Kangavarman 
was succeeded on the Kadamba throne by his son Bhagl- 
ratha. The coins in the cabinet of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute (St. Xavier’s College, Bombay) with the 
representation of lions and the word 4n and with the legend 
bhagl in Hale-Kannada characters have been taken to be the 
issues of this king (Kadamhakula, p. 382). But the 
Kadamba coins (even if the Early Kadambas issued coins) 
have not yet been studied, and we are not definite if these 
coins can be assigned to the Kadambas. 

Rev. Herashas pointed out (J.B.O.R.S., XII, p. 458 ff.) 
that the story of Kalidasa being sent as an embassy of 
Vikramaditya (possibly Caudragupta II of the Gupta 
dynasty) to the court of the king of Kuntala is referred to in 
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tbe Sfhgarayrakaia of Bboja and possibly also in tbe Aucitya- 
vicdracarcd of Ksemendra (not of Henaacandra ; see Ind. 
Hist. Quart., IX, p. 200). He suggests that this Euntala 
king was Bhagiratha and that Kalidasa was sent ip. order to 
contract a matrimonial alliance that has been referred to in 
a passage of the Talgunda inscription which siiys that 
Kakusthavarman, son of Bhagiratha, married his daughters 
in the families of tbe Guptas and other kings. The theory of 
Rev. Heras however seems to me to be based on a tissue of 
assumptions. As has already been pointed out by N. Lakshmi- 
narayana Rao (Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, p. 199), in the passage 
of the Talgunda record, king Kakusthavarman, and not his 
father Bhagiratha, has been credited with the family alliance. 
We have already suggested that Kakusthavarman appears to 
have ruled in the first half of the fifth century A.D. He 
was therefore contemporary of the Gupta king Kumaragupta I 
(circa 415-455 A.D.), the successor of Candragupta II (circa 
375-415 A.D). It is possible that a son or a grandson of 
any of these Gupta kings was the son-in-law of Kadamba 
Kakusthavarman.* 

1 Dr. S. K. Aiyangar (The ^Vaka^a^as and their place in Indian History ^ 
p. 41 ff.) and, apparently following him, Mr. N. Lakshminarayana Eao (Ind. 
Hisi, Quart,, IX, p. 200) think that the king of Kuntala to whom Candra* 
gapta II is supposed to have sent an embassy was a king of the Vakataka 
dynasty. It is pointed out that the Bharatacarita (.in Bhand. Or, Res, Inst,, 
V, p. 46) mentions the author of tbe well known Prakrit poem Setuhandha as a 
Kuntale4a, while Biija in the Har§acartta (Intro., verse 14) tells us that the poem was 
composed by Pravarasena, who has been identified with Pravarasena II of the Vakataka 
dynasty. According to them, the Vakfit»Iias were also known as “ Lords of Kuntala.” 
The theory is however untenable in view of the fact that the country of Kuntala has 
been described as a separate political unit in the records of the VSkatakas themselves. 
According to the Balagbat plates (Ep, Ind,, IX. p. 260 ff). Narendrasena, son of 
Pravarasena H. was married to Ajihita-BhattarikS who was the daughter of the lord of 
Kuntala. The Ajanta inscription (Arch, Siirv,W,Ind., IV, p. 138 ff.) says that the 
Vakitakaking Prthivtsena, father (? grandfather) of Pravarsena II. conquered the 
lord of Kuntala. That the Kuntala country did not form a part of the VakSt^ka 
dominions is also proved by the fact t'»at according to the same inscription, Hari^epa 
who was the last great king of the V^kltaka dynasty claims to have conquered 
Kuntala once again. Of course, the Kadambas of Kuntala may, for some time, have 
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Bbagiratha was succeeded by bis son, king Baghu. 
Nothing important is known about bis reign except the fact 
that his yotlnger brother Kakusthavarman was a fuvardja 
during his reign and was possibly in charge of the district 
round Pala^ika (modern Halsi). 


acknowledged the suzerainty of the Vakfi^Rkas; bat that would hardly justify Fravara* 
sena TI being called hunial-eia. Moreover, the Puranas (e g., Vayu, 99, 865-66) 
describe the V&ka^akas as vaidtiaka (belonging to Yidifia), and the Vakataka grants 
sbow that the Vak&t&kas ruled from the Yidarbha region in northern Deccan (see 
Bhandarkar, List,|Nos. 1708-18). 

The mention of a Vftkataka king as ** Lord of Euntala *' in the BharAtaearifia 
only shoY^s that its author lived in (or referred to) a period when the name Euotala 
extended over the greater part of Western and Southern India, e,g., in the age of the 
Calukyas who have been described as Euntalar, *' Lords of Euotala,** in the 
Kalihgattuparatui (see oboes, p. 215. note 8). The Early Oalukyas may be supposed 
to have been political Ba(y*eB8orsof the Yakatakas in the Deosan. 
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KiKUSTHAVARMAN AND SiNTIVARMAN 

Raghu was succeeded by his younger brother Kakustha- 
varman ^ who was possibly ruling the Pala^ika division of 
the Kadamba kingdom as a governor during his elder 
brother’s reign. Only one inscription of Kakusthavarman 
has so far been discovered. 

The grant of Kakusthavarman (Ind. Ant., VI, p. 23) 
begins with the word namah, and a verse ® which says, 
“Victorious is the holy Jinendra who abounds in good 
qualities and is renowned as being extremely compassionate, 
and the banner of whose tenderness which comforts the 
three worlds is lifted up on high.” Some of the grants of 
Mfge^avarman and Ravivarman begin with the same verse. 

The grant was issued from Palas^ika (modern Halsi on 
the road to Nandigarh in the Bidi taluka of the Belgaum 
district) in the eightieth year of Kakusthavarman, the 
Yuvaraja of the Kadambas, who claimed to have enjoyed 
the general good wish of the subjects. We have already 
seen that the date of Kakusthavarman ’s grant is supposed 
to “be the eightieth year from the patpihandJia of his 
ancestor Mayura^arman, which is mentioned in the Talgunda 
inscription.” But since there is no proof that tbe 
Kadambas had any era like that, it may not be unreason- 
able that the date should be referred to the era of the 
Gupta with whom Kakustha was matrimonially related. 

^ The oorrect form of the name would be Kakutsthavarman (literally, one whose 
shield, ».a., protector, is Kakutstba, t e„ Kftmacandra). In the Kadamba grants however 
the name of the king is invariably spelt Kakusthavarman, 

s Jayati bhagav&n jin&ndro gunarundrah prathita-parama-kdruyika)^, Trailoky- 
dHdsakan dayd-paidk^'occhritii yasya. 
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By this grant a field called Badovara-ksetra in the village 
called Kheta-grama, which belonged to the holy Arhats who 
are said to be the refuge of the created beings and the saviours 
of the three worlds, was given to the general Srutakirti as a 
reward for saving the prince. It is said that the confiscators 
of the field, belonging to the king’s own family or of any 
other dynasty, would be guilty of the panca-mahdpdtaka. 
According to the Jains, the five great sins are destruction of 
life, lying, stealing, unchastity and immoderate desire. The 
grant ends with the usual imprecatory verses and the adora- 
tion : namo namo ; rsahhdya namah. l^sabha is the first 
Arhat and the first of the twenty-four Jain tirthahkaras 
(sanctified teachers) of the present age. 

As we have already seen, the Talgunda inscription says 
that king Kakusthavarman “ by means of his rays which 
were his daughters caused to expand the splendid lotus- 
groups which were the royal families of the Guptas and 
others.” In this connection it is interesting to note that, 
in the Balagbat plates {Ep. Ind., IX, p. 270 f.), the Vakataka 
king Prthivisena II is said to have been the son of Narendra- 
sena by the MahadevI Ajjhitabhattarika who was the 
daughter of the lord of Kuntala. The Vakataka prince 
Narendrasena was grandson of Prabhavatlgupta, daughter 
of Candragupta II. Dubreuil thinks (Anc. Hist. Dec., 
p. 100) that Vakataka Narendrasena, great-grandson of 
Candragupta II, was the son-in-law of Kakusthavarman 
and that the Talgunda record refers to this indirect relation 
of the Kadambas with the Guptas. If this suggestion is 
to be believed Ajjhitabhattarika was a daughter of Kakustha- 
varman. It is however also possible that another daughter 
of Kakustha was actually given in marriage to a Gupta 
prince of Pataliputra, who was possibly a son or grandson of 
Candragupta II or Kumaragupta I. 

There is a lithic record in box-headed characters {Mys. 
Arch. Surv.f A. R. 1911, pp. 33, 35) on the right jamb 
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of the doorway of the Pranave^vara temple at Talguoda, 
which speaks of a certain Kakustha of the Bbatari dynasty * 
and of his mother Laksm! who is said to have been bom 
in the Kadamba family. Since Kakustbavarman is known 
to have had several daughters and since grandsons are some* 
times seen to bear the names of the maternal grand-fathers 
(cf. E. Calukya names Rajardja and Rajendra), it is possible 
that Lak^ml, the mother of the Bhatari chief K&kustha, 
was another daughter of the Kadamba king Kakustbavarman. 
Thus Kakustbavarman appears to have been matrimonially 
related to the Guptas, Vakatakas and the Bhataris. 

The son of Kakustbavarman was king Santivarman. 
The famous Talgunda inscription was engraved at the time 
of this ruler. The Talgunda inscription begins with an adora- 
tion to Siva* and a verse eulogising the god.** It records the 
construction of a tank in the premises of a siddhalaya (temple) 
of lord Bhava (i.e., Siva) by Kakustha varman. It is also 
said that the siddhalaya was formerly dbhyarciia (worshipped 
at) by Satakarni (possibly a king of the Cutu family) and 
others. The record ends with the following mahgala : 
nandatu sarva-samant-dgato = ’yam=adhivdsah ; svasti prajd- 
hhyah. It is sometimes supposed that the Talgunda record 
was engraved by Santivarman when he was a governor 
of Sthanakundura (Talgunda) during the reign of his father. 
But passages like gfhesu yasya laksmy-dhgand dhrtimcM 

sucirdiri ca rente, yam sdmanta-cudd-manayah pranemuh, 

etc., show that king Kakustbavarman w'as dead at the 

1 tthe epitbet bhafari vapMiloka, applied to tbe cbiet named Kakuetha, may 
also anggest that the name of the cbief'a father wee Bha(tri, Bee above, p. 260 
aod note. Tbe record apeake of ooe Padupati devoted to lord Padapati. ue , Siva. 
Kdknatha la aaid to have been chief amoog the ten Map^alikas and had tbe control of 
tultea He ia alao aaid to have pleased his master, tbe kfitipa. The record also refers 
to the Msidenka of Stbtnakufijapura-tirtha vrbidi may be the same as BthSna* 
kundiira or Talganda. The record has been aasigoed palaeographically to about the 
middle of tbe fifth century. 

• Joyatt etdeedaee-aoipglHto-n«i»t-«»fea-e»tlri*J sanifanaj 
eioehftrtta-dyuttma/-}atd-6k9ra-map4anai^. 
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time when the Talgunda inscription was engraved. The 
record moreover speaks of the rule (Msana) of king 
{nrpati) Santivarman who has been described as patta-tray- 
drpatia-virdjita-caru-murti which means to say that the 
king wore three diadems or crowns (patta ; see Baghu, 
XVIII, V. 44), that is to say, had three kingdoms in his 
possession. It is not clear whether he received the 
three pattas from his father or from a Pallava over-lord 
(Pallavendra Santivara of the Hebbata grant ?) like his 
ancestor Mayura^arman. 

It is interesting in this connection to note that the 
Birur grant {Ep. Cam., VI, p. 91) records the gift of a 
village in the Sindhuthaya-rastra, made by the Kadamba 
Dharma-Maharaja Visnuvarman with the permission of 
(anujndpya) his jyesthapitd Santivarma-dharmamaharaja 
who has been described as vaijayanti-tilaka-samagra-karndta’ 
bhuvarga-bhartd. If this Santivarman is to be identified 
with the son of Kakusthavarman, one of the latter’s three 
pattas seems to refer to the kingdom of his feudatory 
Visnuvarman. Another patta possibly refers to the 
Vaijayanti (Banavasi) division of the Karnata country, 
which appears to have been under the direct rule of 
S§>ntivarman. 

If the above identification is to be accepted (see infra), 
v.« see that the Kadamba king Krsnavarman I (father 
of Visnuvarman) who celebrated the A^vamedha, and 
was a very powerful ruler and possibly had the 
whole of Karnata (consisting of three kingdoms ?) under 
him, was a son of Kakusthavarman and a younger 
brother of Santivarman who was the jyestha-pitd ^ 
(father’s elder brother) of Visnuvarman. We also see that 
Krspavarman I who was presumably dead when his son 

1 The word jye?fha’pitd is synonymous with jye§(ha»tdta and piffiyeitha, • a father’s 
eldest brother * See the ^iraj grant of Jayasimha II (Ind. AnL, VIII, p. 17a, I. 4). 
and Ep Ind., VIII, p, 80 n. 
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Visnuvarman was Dharma-Mabaraja under his jyesiha-pita 
ruled before his elder brother Santivarman. It will be 
seen below that the great Krsnavarman was defeated 
and probably killed in a battle with the Pallavas. 
May this fact suggest that, after the death of Kfsnavarman 
who usurped the throne, the rightful heir of Kakustha- 
varrnan got the possession of the entire Karna^a country 
with the help of the Pallavas who defeated the usurper ? ' 
It is also to be noted that according to the Hebbata grant 
Visnuvarman himself is also known to have been anointed 
by a Pallava king. 

An inscription in front of the Durgi temple at Jambe- 
halli in the Sorab taluka (Ep. Cam., VIII, Sb. 44) has been 
attributed by Moraes to the Kadamba king Santivarman, 
son of Kakusthavarman. This record was written by 
Kannaya, the minister for peace and war. According to it, 
when Santivarm-arasa was ruling the [Banavasi] Twelve 
Thousand, Kannaya built two temples and made a tank ; 
having come and seen them, the king granted a mattal 
of riceland to the priest of the temples. The inscription 
however is in the Kannada language and bears the date 
Saka 894 (A.D. 972). There is therefore no reason to 
believe that it belongs to the Kadamba king Santivarman 
who ruled about the middle of the fifth century. Santi- 
varm-arasa of the Janibehalli record obviously belonged to 
a vice-regal family that ruled Banavasi under the Rastra- 
kutas.® The fact that the date of the inscription falls about 
the decline of the Rastrakuta power in A.D. 973, possibly 
explains why the name of the overlord is not mentioned in 
the record. 

^ It may be also suggested that Kakustba wss a feudatory of Pallava SUntivara 
aud named liis son after his overlord. The ditofm^dhifi Kf^ij^avarman became iodepend- 
ent. !5e was succeeded by his elder brotheri but the Pallavas sopported his son. 
These suggestions are however only speculative. 

* Was he ideutical with Santivarman of the Batts family of Saundatti, who 
ruled in Northern Kuntala in 980 ? 
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M9ob4avarman 

dantiyarmaD appears to have been succeeded by his som 
Mrge^avarman whose last known date is year eight of his 
reign. The king was matrimonially connected with the 
Eekayas whose dominions appear to have comprised the 
present Chitaldrug district in north-eastern Mysore. An 
inscription {Mys. Arch. Rep., 1911, pp. 33, 85) on the left 
jamb of the doorway of the Prapave^vara temple at Talgunda 
describes queen Prabhavatl, dear wife of Myge^avarma- 
Dharmamaliftraja and mother of Ravivarma-Dharmamaha- 
raja, as kaikeya-mahakula-prasuta. The inscription obvious- 
ly recorded a grant made by Prabhavatl ; but only the 
beginning of the record survives. 

The following inscriptions of Myge^avarman’s time have 
been discovered : — 

I, The Banavasi grant (Jnd. inf., VII, pp. 35-36) 
begins with practically the same verse ^ as is found at the 
end of the Devagiri plates of Yuvaraja Devavarman, son of 
Ersnavarman I. It is in adoration of the Arhat, the lord 
of the three worlds. 

The grant was issued under the asterism Uttarabbadra- 
pada on the tenth lunar day of the Bahula (sic. 3ukla)- 
pak§a of Earttika in Mrge^avarman’s third regnal year which 
was a Pausa samvatsara, when the king was at Vaijayanti. 
We have already tried to show that the date corresponds 
to October 24, A.D, 437, and to October 27, A.D. -472, 
of which the latter appears to be the actual date of Mfge^a- 
varman’s grant. 

In this record Mrge^avarman is called the son of Slinti- 
varman and born in the family of Eikustha. Another 

^ J arluag^ m trilokaiah' Barva-hhutOrhilB rutai>» 

R&g-ady-ari-haro • *nanto » *nanta-jflllna'‘dfg ■■ Utaral^. 
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important point is that it describes the Eadambas not 
only as Manavya-sagotra but also as A.Agirasa which 
appears to show that the family actually belonged to the 
lAgirasa gotra. 

The grant records the gift of some black-soil lands 
ikf^ifMbhumi-kietra), forty nivartanas by the royal measure, 
in the village called Brhat-Paralura to the deviue supreme 
Arhat whose feet are rubbed by the tiara of the lord of gods, 
for the purpose of the glory of sweeping out the temple, 
anointing the idol with ghee, performing worship and 
repairing anything that may be broken (sammarjan-opalepan- 
ahhyarcana-bhagnasatfiskara-mahima). These forty nivar- 
tanas of land lay within the western boundary of the 
village. A field, four nivartanas by the ordinary measure 
(kfetra-nivartana) , was also granted along with one nivar- 
tana outside the Caityalaya for the purpose of decorating the 
idol with flowers, and one nivartana that was the measure of 
the ahgana (court-yard) of the devakula. 

The grant quotes the usual imprecatory verses and 
refers to the unresumable character of lands that bave been 
given with libations of water, enjoyed by three generations 
and have been preserved by good people. 

The pattikd (grant) is said to have been written by 
Damakirti-Bhojaka. 

II. Another Banavasi grant {Ind. Ant., VII, pp. 
37-38) of Srl-vijaya-Hva-Mrge&Sivai'man ^ was issued on the 
full-moon day of the eighth fortnight of Varsa (rainy season) 
in the fourth year of the king who was residing at Vaija- 
yanti. The form of dating refers to a primitive division of 
the year into three seasons of eight fortnights each. Traces 
of this primitive division are to be found in the ancient 

^ E. B Pathak on the strength of this form of the name identified {Ind. Ami,, 
XIV, p. 15), Mfge^avarman with Maharaja divaknmftra who is mentioned by Bftla- 
chandra in his introductory remorks on the Pr&JfftasaTa, as having for his preceptor 
t he wellknown Sodrya Padmanandi-Eup^ftkciitda. The identification is fantastic. 
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Indian custom of performing cdturmasya (four-monthly) 
sacrifices at the beginning of each season on the full- 
moon days of the months of Phalguna, Asadba and 
Karttika. In connection with the above date of Mrge^a- 
varman’s record it is interesting to note that an inscription 
of his son Eavivarman is dated on the tenth lunar day 
of the sixth fortnight of Hemanta (winter). It is also 
to be noted that both of these grants record some gifts 
made in favour of Jain asetics. It is therefore almost certain 
that the ancient form of dating in these cases was due ot Jain 
influence. To the ascetics of ancient times the year seems 
to have been divided into three seasons, viz., grl^ma, varsa 
and hemanta, each of which was subdivided into eight 
fortnights. 

In this record the vamSas of the king’s father and 
mother are said to have been pure. Mrge^a himself is 
described as learned in various ^astras and skilled in exer- 
cises like riding. He is also said to have fought in many 
battles and acquired much wealth by the power of his arms. 
He was a giver of cows, lands, gold, clothes, food and many 
other things. 

By this grant, ^ri-®iyai/a-^iDO-Mrge^avarman, the Dharma- 
maharaja of the Kadambas, made a gift of the village called 
Kalavanga. The village was divided into three equal 
portions, the first of which was given to the holy Arhat and 
great Jinendra residing in the Purva-mahac-chala ; the 
second portion was granted for the enjoyment of a samgha 
(sect) of the Svetapata^ (i.e., Svetambara Jain) Maha^ramanas, 
and the third for the enjoyment of a satrigha of the 
Nirgrantha (i.e., Digambara Jain) Maha^ramanas. Future 
kings are requested to protect the grant according to the 
devabhoga-aamaya in order to provide money for deva-hhaga, 
dhdnya, deva-puja, vali, cam, deva-karma-kara and bhagna- 
kriyd-pravartana. The record ends with the usual verses. 

^ See Bhandarkar's I/iat, No. 2085 and note. 
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The charter was written by a sendpati named Naravara. 
The seal attached to the plates is indistinct, but seems to 
bear the device of the sitting or standing figure of a god 
or man. According to Fleet, the figure may be meant for 
a Jinendra. This suggestion however cannot be accepted 
until it is definitely proved that Mrge^avarman was a Jain. 

III. In the Hire-Sakuna grant (Ep. Garn.y VIII, p. 
12) the king has been called Myge^varavarman and the son 
of Kakustha’s dear son. It was issued on the full-moon 
day of Vaisakha in the eighth regnal year of the king when 

he was residing at Vaijayantl. 

The grant records the gift of a village called Kadala- 
kalani and some vdstuka-hsetra (house-site) along with 
Perddala to a Brahmana named Kratusoma^arman who 
seems to have belonged to the Gautama gotra. In connec- 
tion with the boundary of the lands are mentioned Viraja 
which seems to have been a river, a field called Karvvelli, a 
river called Venna, Palavakkeni, Kadai’lkura, Kadakorasa 
and a confluence of rivers (Viraja and Venna ?). The 
hhojakas or free-holders of the locality were informed of 
the king’s grant {de^a-grdnia-gramahhojakdnd'ip ^rdvita- 
drdvanam krtvd) . The village was granted all the parihdras 
and was made a-bhata-praveda. The record ends with 
the usual verses. 

The legend on the seal attached to the Hire-Sakuna 
plates reads drl-mxgedmramrmatioJ},. 

IV. The adoration with which the Halsi grant (Jnd. 
Ant., VI, p. 24) of Mrge^avarman’s eighth regnal year 
begins is the same as that at the beginnig of Kakusthavar- 
man’s grant. In this record the king has been called a 
dharma-vijayt and has been described as the dear eldest son 
of Santivaravarman and the grandson of Kakusthavarman. 
He is also called the uprooter of the GaAgas (tuhga-ganga- 
kul-otsadl) and the very fire of destruction to the Pallavas 
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(pdlava-prday-anala). We have seen that Mrge^ possibly 
began to rule in A.D. 470. His Gaiga contemporary 
therefore seems to have been either Ayyavarman who was 
installed by the Pallava king Siiphavarman (436-37 to ctrco 
458 A.D.) of Xafici or probably Ayyavarman’s son Madhava- 
Siipbavarman whose Penukonda plates have been assigned 
by Fleet to circa 475 A.D. Mrge^’s Pallava contemporary 
was probably king Skandavarman, the son of Siiphavarman 
and the overlord of the Gahga king Madhava-Simhavarman 
(see above, p. 176).* The reference to the Pallava overlords 
together with their Ganga feudatories appears to prove that 
Mrgesavarman had to fight bard with his eastern neighbours. 

W^hile residing at the city of VaijayautI, the king, 
through devotion for his father who was dead, caused to 
be built a jinalaya at the city of Pala^ika and gave to the 
holy Arhats thirty-three nioartanas of land between the 
river Matrsarit and the sacred confluence of rivets (Matrsarit 
apd InginI ?) called the Inginl-samgama. The grant was 
made for the benefit of the Yapaniyas, N irgranthas and 
the Ktircakas who were apparently sects of Jain ascetics. 
Nirgrantha is the same as the Digambara sect. The word 
ycLpaniya seems to signify “ those who go away,” i.e., the 
mendicants who are going away and not staying. 

The date of the grant is given as the full-moon day of 
the month of Karttika in the king’s eighth regnal year which 
was a Vai^akha samvatsara. We have already seen that 
the tenth tithi of the bright half of Karttika of his third 
year fell in the Pau^a samvatsara. This fact seems to show 


^ Mr. Moraes auggests (op. at., pp. 32-83) that Yuvamab&r&ja Vi^^ugopa waa 
possibly the Psliava contemporary of Myge^avarman. He takes the title Yuvamahdrdja 
as signifying Vi^i^ugc^a's subordinate positioa to the Eadambs king. Yayamahi* 
rftja boweyer means a crown-prioce and neyer signifies a feudatoty ruler. Pallaya 
Yi^pugopa could not have been the crown-prince, ».e., heir, of Kadamba Mrgeitayar^ 
man. 
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that tha same lunar day of the next Vai^§ka sanivatsera 
fell in his seventh regnal year. V7.e are possibly to suppose 
that the eignth year of Mrge^a’s reign began in between the 
iukla-daHml and the full-moon day of Karttika. The king 
then would appear to have ascended the throne on a day 
between those two tithis. 

The executor (ajflapti) of the grant was a Bhojaka 
named Dftmakirti ; all other functions were performed by the 
iyuktaka Jiyanta. According to Fleet, Bhojaka is the 
name of a class of officiating priests in Jain temples. It is 
however generally taken in the sense of free-holder (in5m- 
dS,r) which seems to be better. It may be noticed that a 
person named drutakirti who has been called a senipati 
(general) in the grant of Kakusthavarman has been mentioned 
as Bhoja Srutaklrti in an undated Halsi grant of Ravivar- 
man. Ayuktaka generally means the governor of a district. 
Jiyanta who has been called sarvasy = dnus^hdtd was pro- 
bably entrusted with the construction of the Jinalaya. 

The grant ends with the usual imprecatory verses and 
the mahgala : siddhir^astu, 

V. The Hitnahebbagilu grant (Ep. Cam., IV, p. 130; 
Hs. 18) of ^ri-ui;ai/fl-iipfl-Mrgesa7arman begins not with the 
usual adoration to Jinendra, but with a verse adoring lord 
Brahman.^ It must be noted ioi this connection that this 
grant was made in favour not of any Jain institution but of 
a Brahmana, described as an dtharmr}>ika and veda-veddihga- 
vit. Are we to suppose that KIrtivara, the writer of the 
present record, was a Brahmanical Hindu worshipper of 
Brahman, while the grants showing considerable Jain 
influence were written by devout Jain officials of the 
king? It is known that Mrge^avarraan and Bavivarman 

1 Jayati 8ur-a$ura-fnakuta-prai}ihita‘ 
maij^t’kirai^a-khacita-caraf^a-yuga}^; 

dai!L4^’‘k(mai!k4<^lU’ha8tah 

padma-pravar-asano brahma. 


34 
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favoured Jainism ; but it is not definitely known whether 
they were Jains themselves. While in this record the 
king is called dharmajfia like Yudhis^hira, satyavadi like 
Pratardana and hrahmanya like Vi§nu^ his Banavasi grant, 
as we have already seen, describes the supreme Arhat as 
having his feet rubbed by the tiara of Indra. It is thus 
difficult in the present state of our knowledge to form a 
definite idea about the religion of Mrge^avarman. 

The Hitnahebbagilu grant was issued on the tenth 
lunar day of the bright half of Marga^iraswhen the king was 
residing at Vai jay anti. Mrgesavarman is described as a 
giver of cows, lands, villages, gold and other things (go- 
sahasra-nava-ksetrahala-dhanni ?-grdma-hirany.adi). 

The grant records the gift of a village called Kiluni- 
rilli to a Brahmana named Sarvasvamin, son of Pingala- 
svamin who belonged to the Aupagahani gotra. It was made 
in accordance with the law of the Brahmadeyas, with liba- 
tions of water and dakpnd. The village was granted the 
parihdras called ahhaia-prave^a and antahkara-vistika which 
we find referred to in the Kudgere grant of Mandhatrvar- 
man {Ep. Ind., VI, p. 12), It is also said to have been 
exempted from pahgotkota the meaning of which is not 
quite clear. 

Some verses quoted at the end of the record are said to 
be the words of Bhisma and Rama. The pattikd was written 
by Kir ti vara. 
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Eavivarman 

Mrge^avarmani was succeeded by his son Eavivarman 
who ruled at least up to the thirty-fifth year of his reign. 
This king is known to have annexed the Pala^ika division 
of the KarnSta country to his dominions which probably 
comprised the Vaijayantl and Ucca^fiigl divisions only. A 
Halsi garnt of his son’s fourth regnal year {Ind. Ant., 
VI, pp. 30-31) suggests that the Ucca^rngi division was 
governed by Eavi’s younger (?) brother Sivaratha. Another 
Halsi grant of Eavivarman describes how the king killed 
Vi§nuvarman (son of the usurper Krsnavarman I), defeated 
the latter’s Pallava allies and established himself at PaMka. 
A damaged stone inscription {Ep. Cam., VIII, p. -IG?) 
discovered at Eavadi in the Sorab taluka mentions a queen 
along with the name of Eavivarman, son of Mrgesa. The 
record is written in four lines of verse; the first few letters 
of the lines however could not be deciphered. The epigraph 
has been taken to imply that at the death of Eavivarman 
one of his queens burnt herself with him as a sati. The 
following records of Eavivarman ’s time have so far been 
discovered. 

I. The Nilambur grant (Ep. Ind., VIH, p. 146 ff.^ 
of Eavivarma-Dharmamaharaja was issued when the king 
was at Vaijayantl. In this record the Kadamba family has 
been described as purified by the avabhrtha-sndna of the 
A^vamedha sacrifice. As we shall see, the only performer 
of the A^vamedha among the Early Kadambas was Kr^a- 
varman I whose descendants generally refer to the celebra- 
tion of the sacrifice in their grants. The Nilambur grant 
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bears the only instance in which the A^vamedha of the usur- 
per is referred to in a record of a king of the main line. 

By this record the king granted on the full-moon day 
of E&rttika, for the increase of his own religious merit, a 
palli called Multagi which was to the east of a grd,ma called 
Kirupasani in the vi§aya of Mogalur. The grant was 
made in favour of a Yajurvedlya Brahmana named Govinda- 
avamjn who belonged to the Ka^yapa gotra. Another place 
called Malkavu was also given along with Multagi. Multagi 
is mentioned in the Merkera plates of the Gahga king 
Eohgapi-Mahadhiraja as the eastern boundary of a village 
called Badaneguppe which was granted to the Jinalaya of 
Talavananagara. Talavanapura and Talavananagara were 
the Sanskrit forms of Talekkad or Talakad, the Gahga 
capital, which still exists under the name of Talakad, on the 
left bank of the river Kaverl about 28 miles to the south- 
east of Mysore (Bomb. Gaz., I, H, p. 299). Badaneguppe 
is five or six miles south of Talakad on the other side of the 
river. Mogalur is supposed to be the same as Mugur or 
MuUur which is also near Talakad. The grant of two 
villages so near the Gahga capital proves the success of 
Bavivarman against the Gahgas. We have already seen 
that according to the evidence of a Halsi grant the Gahgas 
were ‘uprooted’ by the father of Bavivarman before the 
eighth year of his reign. It is interesting in this connec- 
tion to note that the Gahgas were friendly towards the 
junior line of Kr^navarman I. The Gahga king Madhava- 
Mahadhiraja is known to have married a granddaughter of 
Vi^^iuvarman who, as we shall see, was killed by Ravivar- 
man before the eleventh year of Ravi’s reign. Gahga Avinita- 
Eohkanij son of Madhava, has been described in the Gahga 
records as the beloved sister’s son of Erspavarman, evidently 
Eygiavarman 11^, grandson of Vi§riuvarman (see infra). 

The grant is said to have been made with gold and 
with libations of water. AU the paiiharas wero granted* 
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Those who might confiscate the lands are said to be com- 
mitting the pa^ca-mahapataka, while those who would 
protect the grant are said to be acquiring religious merit. 
The record ends with the imprecatory verses and with the 
masala : svasty—astu go-brahmar]i,ebhyah, prajabhyo math 
galam. 

n. The Halsi grant {Ind. Ant, VI, p. 28) of Baja 
Bhanuvarman is dated on the tenth lunar day of the sixth 
fortnight of Hemanta in the eleventh year of the reign of 
his elder brother Ravivarma-Dharmamaharaja. The record 
begins with the usual adoration to Jinendra-gunarundra and 
traces the royal genealogy from Kakusthavarman. 

By this grant a piece of land, fifteen nivartanas by the 
royal measure, in the field called Kardamapatl in Pala^ika 
was assigned in a copper charter and was given to the 
Jinas by the Bhojaka Papdara who was a worshipper of the 
supreme Arhat. Pandara is said to have acquired the 
favour of Raja Bhanuvarman, younger brother of Maharaja 
Ravivarman. The patl seems to be the same as pattl or 
pat^ikd which as we have seen {above, p. 198) probably 
means a piece of land. 

The lands were given free from the gleaning tax and all 
other burdens {uftcha’kara-bhar-ddi-vivarjita) in order that 
the ceremony of ablution might always be performed with- 
out fail on days of the full-moon. 

Fleet suggested {Ind. Ant., VI, p. 29n) that Bbanuvar- 
man may have ruled conjointly with his elder brother Ravi. 
The fact that the prince is simply styled Bhanuvarma-raja 
while his elder brother has been called Dharma-maharaja 
renders this theory untenable. Bhanuvarman seems to 
have been the governor of Pala^ika under king Ravivarman. 

The grant ends with the usual impecatory verses. The 
seal attached to the plates is indistinct. 

m. The Sirsi grant (Fp. Ind.j^ XVI, p. 264) of Ravi* 
varmau’s thirty-fifth year was issued when the king was at 
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Vaijayantl. Eavivarman, the Dharma-maharaja of the 
Kadambas, is said to have been kadamba-mahasenapati- 
pratima^ and atyanta-pitr-hhakta. The grant records the 
gift of four nivartanas of land at Saregrama to the temple 
of Mahadeva (mahadev-dyatana) that belonged to the desd-^ 
mdtya named Nilakantha who was the king’s priya-vaidya 
(favourite physician). The grant was made on the fifth 
lunar day of the bright half of Karttika in the thirty-fifth year 
of Kavivarman’s reign. The land is said to have been in 
a field called Bamdupukropi which lay between two tanks 
called BatnbSre-tadaga and Dasa-tadaga. The record 
mentions a Brahmana named Bharadvajarya who belonged 
to the Ka^yapa gotra and was possibly also called Svami- 
pyupata. He seems to have been the chief priest of the temple 
of Mahadeva. 

IV. The undated Halsi grant {Ind. Ant., VI, pp. 
25-26) which begins with the usual adoration to Jinendra- 
gunarundra records an interesting history of a family that 
was favoured by Kakusthavarman and his descendants. It 
says that in former time the Bhoja named Srutakirti who 
acquired great favour of the Kadamba king Kakusthavarman 
enjoyed the village of Kheta. W.e have seen that Kakustha- 
varman granted a field called Badovara in the village of 
Kheta to the sendpati Srutakirti for saving him. When 
Srutaklrti died, Kakustha’s son Santivarman was ruling the 
country. Then the village was again granted to the mother 
of Damakirti (son of Srutakirti?) by Santivarman’s son 
Mrge^avarman for the sake of piety and in accordance with 
the direction of his father. The eldest son of Damakirti was 
the pratihdra (door-keeper) Jayakirti whose family is said to 
have been established in the world by an dcdrya (or the dcdryas) 
called Bandhu^ena. In order to increase his good fortune, 
fame and family and for the sake of religious merit, Jayakirti^ 


1 See ahcve, p. 240n. 
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through the favour of king Eavi, gave the village of Puru- 
Khefaka larger Kheta or Khetaka) to the mother of his 
own father. 

The grant further records that the lord Eavi established 
his ordinance at the great city of Palasika that Jinendra’s 
glory, the festival of which used to last for eight days, 
should be celebrated regularly every year on the full-moon 
day of Karttika from the revenues of that village; that the 
learned men who were ascetics of the Yapanlya sect and the 
chief amongst whom was Kumaradatta should, according to 
justice, enjoy all the material substance of that greatness 
during the four months of the rainy season ; and that the 
worship of Jinendra should be perpetually performed by 
the pious countrymen and citizens. 

The record says, “ That (land, etc.) — which has been 
conveyed by copper-charters under some ordinances accepted 
by previous kings — should be preserved by the king not 
inattentive to religion, having pondered over the misfortunes 
of being born again and again,” and quotes the usual impreca- 
tory verses. It also says that the grant which is bestowed 
with libations of water, is enjoyed by three generations^ 
is preserved by good people and the grants which have 
been made by former kings are not resumed. 

The record ends with the adoration namo = namah and 
says, “ Wheresoever the worship of Jinendra is kept up there 
is increase of the country; and the cities are free from fear ; 
and the lords of those countries acquire strength.” 

V. Another undated Halsi grant (Ind. Ant,, VI, pp. 
29-30) of Eavivarman records that the king granted four 
nivartanas of land to Jinendra. The actual donor of the 
land seems to have been Srlklrti, brother of Damakirti; the 
object of the grant was the increase of the religious merit of 
Damakirti’s mother. There are the usual imprecatory 
verses at the end of the record, 
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The most interesting point in the record is that it det* 
oribes Bavivarman as established at Pala^ika after con- 
quering the whole world, killing Visnuvarman and other 
kings and uprooting Candadanda, the lord of Kahcl.^ The 
descendants of the usurper were hostile to the kings of the 
main line. Visnuvarman however seems to have had to 
accept for some time the suzerainty of Santivarman. We 
have seen that, according to the Halsi grant of the eighth 
year of Mrge^avarman, the king while residing at Vaijayanti 
built a Jinalaya at the city of Pala^ika and gave to the holy 
Arhat thirty-three nivartanas of land between the Matrsarit 
and the lAgini confluence. It possibly shows that Visnu- 
varman ruled at Pala^ika as a vassal of the Vaijayanti kings 
at least up to the eighth year of Mrge^avarman’s reign.® 
The reference to his fight with Ravivarman shows that, 
possibly after the death of Myge^a, Vi^puvarman rebelled 
against the authority of the main line. The mention of the 
defeat and death of Visnuvarman in connection with the 
establishment of Ravivarman at Pala^ika seems to suggest 
that the former was a king of the Pala^ika division of the 
Karnata country. We have already seen that Ravi’s 


* Sn-m^^uvarma-prabhrim norendran 
nihatya jitvd prthivirp samastSm ; 

Utsddya Mflc-Uvara-canffadcndar^i 
paldhkdydtp smnavasthitas^^salj^, 

M. Govind Pai says (Joum. Ind, Hist, UHL, pp. 29-80) : ** when after the 

death of Ef^mavarman I his son YiBpnvarman ascended the Eadamba throne, hit 
cousin- brother ( ? ) Baviyarman of the senior branch fought with him and defeated him 
and his Pallava ally Ca];^(}ada]^4&» seized the Eadamba crown and enthroned himself as 
king. As a consequence, Vi^puvarman was obliged to remove his court to a place 

called Eu^alur (.whence he issued his Hebbata grant) " The verse however clearly 

says that Vi^i^uvarman was killed and could not therefore have removed to Eu4alflr 
aftm: the battle. As has already been pointed out, Visnuvarman was possibly the king 
of the Paladjka division and not of the whole Eadamba country. 

* It may also be suggested that Visnuvarman originally ruled at the city of 
Eu4alilr whence his Hebbata grant was issued and that he occupied Palailikd when 
hs rebelled against bis overlords of the Vaijayanti bouse. 
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younger brother BhaQUvarman was ruling at Paiyika in the 
eleventh year of his elder brother’s reign. The death of 
Yi 99 uvarman therefore seems to have occurred before the 
eleventh year of Bavi. Since Bavi appears to have ascended 
the throne earlier than A.D. 503, the date of Yi$Quvarman’s 
death appears to have fallen in the ninth or tenth decade of 
the fifth century. 

As we have already suggested (above, p. 182) Candadanda, 
described as the lord of Kanci, may have been a biruda 
of Pallava Nandivarman (issuer of the Udayendiram grant) 
or of one of his successors. Since the twenty-second 
year of Nandi varman’s grandfather Sinihavarman is known 
from the Lokavibhdga to have fallen in A.D. 458, the above 
suggestion does not appear improbable. 

The seal attached to the plates is said to have the device 
of a dog. 


35 
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Bavivarman was succeeded by his son Harivarman who 
is the last known king of the main line. According to a 
late record (Ep. Cam., VIII, Nr. 36, p. 134) an early San- 
tara chief, named Tyagi-Santara, married the daughter of a 
Kadamba king, named Harivarman. This Kadamba Hari- 
varman seems to be no other than the son of Bavivarman. 
Harivarman possibly began to reign in A.D. 638. About 
this time the Calukyas under Pulake^in I became the great- 
est political power in Western Deccan and the Kadam- 
bas of Euntala began to decline. It is not known whether 
Harivarman was a contemporary of Pulake^in I. The 
Calukya king however seems to have come into conflict with 
the Kadambas in connection with the A^vamedha which he 
performed.* Calukya Kirtivarman I, son and successor of 
Pulake^in I, has actually been said to have defeated the 
king of YaijayantI in the Mahakuta pillar inscription 
of Mahgale^a (Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 16 ff.). In the Aihole 
inscription (Ep. Ind., VI, p. 4 ff.) of Pulake^in II, 
Ktrtivarman I has been described as the very night of des- 
truction to the Nalas, Mauryas and Kadambas. A reference 

1 According to Bilbapa iVikramahkadevacartta, 2, 61), the Calukya conquest 
in tbe southern region at first extended as far as Nftgarakbapda which is known to 
have formed a part of the Kadamba country. Tbe Calukyas are generally believed to 
have been a foreign tribe who entered India along with the Hdi^as. The different 
forms of the name of the family are Calkya, Calikya, Calnkya, Caulukyu, Calukki, 
Calukika and Calukya. The Calukya family of Anhiiwada is commonly known as 
Solaki or f^oladki. Prof. Rsychaudhuri (op. cti,, p. 370 f.) is incMned to connect 
them with tbe dulikas (evidently the same as the Sulkika family of Orissa) of tbe 
Haraha inscription. Dr. P. C. Bagohi connects tbe Calukyas with the Sogdians who, 
according to him, are mentioned as dulika or Culika in the Purft^as and who spoke 
the Culik& PaiiacT. See his excellent article on Sulika, Culika and Culika Paii&cl in 
Joum, Dept. Let., XXI. In that case however we have to explain the Kanaiese-looking 
original of the name Pulakeiin and the celebration of A^vamedha by the first great king 
of the family. Possibly they entered India centuries before the time of Pulakesin f 
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to k(id(iinb(i-kcLd(inih(i-k(id(inih(ik(i io the Aihole record sppearB 
to suggest that Kirtivarman I had to fight with the caniK 
biued army of a confederacy of Kadamha kings. It will be 
seen below that in the sixth century there were other ruling 
branches of the Kadamba family than the lines of Santivaf- 
man and Krmavarman I. In several grants, Klrtivatman I 
is described as establishifig the banner of his pur^ fame 
in the territories of the hostile kings of VanavasI and other 
(cities) that had been inv.aded by his prowess” {^orfib. 
Gaz., I, ii, p. 346). After the death of Mangale^a, there 
was a general renunciation of allegiance by the subordinate 
peoples, and Pulakesin II had to reduce Banavasi once 
again (ibid, p. 350). In the Lakshmeswar inscription 
(Ind. Ant.f VII, p. Ill), Calukya Vikramaditya I is said to 
have defeated the Kadambas. The Bennur grant (Ep. Cam., 
V, p. 594) of Krsnavarman II, grandson of the ill-fated 
Vi^uuvarman who was defeated and killed by Ravivarman 
before the eleventh year of his reign, describes Kr^navar- 
man II as set out on an expedition against Yaijayant! 
(vaijayantl^vijaya-yatram=abhiprasthita). In the nineteenth 
year of Krsnavarman (Il)’s reign however we find the king 
stationed at VaijayantI (cf, Sirsi grant ; Ep. Ind., XVI, 
p. 268). It is not impossible that Kj^navarman II defeated 
Harivarman and occupied the throne of VaijayantI before 
the nineteenth year of his reign. , 

The following grants of king Harivarman have so far 
been discovered 

1. The Halsi grant (Ind. Ant., VI, pp. 30-31) of 
Harivarman was issued in the fourth year of his reign on 
the thirteenth lunar day of the bright half of Pbklguna. It 
says that, at Ucca^rngl, the king, at the advice of his father’s 
brother (pitrvya), named Sivaratha, gave such a promise as 
gladdened the heart of all people. In accordance with tbart 
promise, he made Candraksanta the principal donee and 
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g«re to the possession of the swifigha (sect) of Vari^enScarja 
ef the Euroakas the village of Vasuntavataka in the vi^aya^ 
called Soddiknndura/ with all the pmhama. The grant was 
made for the purpose of providing annually, at the great 
eight days’ sacrifice, the perpetual anointing with clarified 
butter (fiar-iii^depana-kriy-&Tthairi) for the temple of the 
Arhat ; whatever might remain over after that was to be 
devoted to the purpose of feeding the whole sect (or idl 
sects ; c/. sarva-samgha-hhojandya) . The temple of the 
Arhat is said to have been built at Paiyika by Mrgeia,^ son 
of the general SiAha who belonged to the Bbaradvaja gotra. 

The grant quotes the usual imprecatory verses and ends 
with averse saying, '‘May the practice of sitting in abstract 
meditation which is the doctrine of the Arhat Vardhamana 
and by which is effected even in the present age the destruc- 
tion of the sins of worldly existence, flourish.” It further 
adds an adoration to Vardhamana, the last and the most 
celebrated of the Arhats of this age. 

The seal attached to the plates is said to bear the legend 
&n~hanvarmd,. 

II. The grants of the early Eadambas generally begin 
with the word smsti or siddham- The Halsi grants of king 
Harivarman (Ind. Ant., VI, pp. 31-32 ; also pp. 30-31) 
however have both of these words at the beginning. The 
present grant was issued in the fifth year of Harivarman’s 
reign when the king seems to have been residing at the 
adhi§thana of Palii^ika. The word adhis^hana generally 
means a city ; sometimes it also signifies the capital of a 
king. Palaiikii was possibly a secondary capital of the kings 

< In Jowm. M, Hat., Xn, p. 8d8, it has been iiaggested that Saddikondfira ia to 
be identified with Biddhakedir* in Triparvata, mentioned in the Devagiri grant of 
Ynvarfija Deva^armaiu Sinoe howetrer Siddhakedara was presumably the name of a 
field (or village ; kedSra means * field ’) and finddiknndfira was that of a eifefe, tiie 
identification is doubtful. 

< Bifiba may have been the general of M^gedavarman and named bis son 
after his master. 
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of VaijayantI from the time of Yimtivarmaii's death and 
the aniwxatioii of the Pala^iki division by Bavivarmui. 

The grant records the gift of a village, called Marade, for 
the use of the holy people {sadhu-jan-opayog-Wrtharfi) and 
fertile purpose of pujU-sanuikara of a Caityfilaya. The 
CaityAlaya is said to have been the property of a sect of 
Sramanas, called Ahari^ti (aAarifti-samdltea|/a*«at?igA-anca{^a> 
vastu). The Head of the Caityalaya was possibly the Scarya 
Dbarmanandin. The word 4ramana signifies a Buddhist or 
a Jain religious mendicant or ascetic. The favour shown 
by Harivarman and his forefathers to the Jains suggests 
that this Caityalaya was a Jain temple. Jain adorations 
and mangalos are however absent in this record. Was it 
written by a non-Jain ? 

The grant is said to have been made at the request of a 
Baja, named Bbanu^akti, who belonged to the Sendraka 
family. The Sendraka chief Bhanusakti who appears to 
have been the ruler of the Pala^ika division was evidently a 
feudatory of Harivarman. 

Like other grants of the family, the record ends with 
some imprecatory verse. The seal attached to the plates 
bears the legend M-harivarma^ which is preceded and 
followed by svastika. 

Iir. • The Sangoli grant {Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 166 ) of 
Harivarman begins with a verse ^ adoring lord Sambhu, and 
the king is expressly said to have been a parama-mahe^vaira 
(devout worshipper of Mahe^vara). We have seen that, like 
many of the grants of Eakustbavarman, Mrge^avarman and 
Bavivarman, the composition of the Halsi grant (No. !)■ of 
Harivarman exhibits remarkable influence of Jainism. That 
Eakustbavarman and Santivarman were also favourable to 
Saivism as they were to Jainism is proved by the Talgunda 


I Jatati ihrmia-hal endu iaiS-tHukuta-m«if4ana1f, 

A$idhyt-niM(inaS — iaffthhur — vUtetHl » /agaMip potit* 
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iuseriptiioi). If it is not supposed that Harivarman became 
a paranyi-fftSMivara after the date of his Halsi recor4#>. it 
may possibly be suggested that the early Eadambas of the 
main , line . were Saivas who were exceptionally tolerant 
towards Jainism.^ It is clear that many officials of the 
Eadamba kings were Jains ; it is also known that a general, 
named Sriitakirti, who was evidently a Jain« once saved the 
life of Eakusthavarman. 

The grant was issued when the king was at Yaijayantl. 
The date of the record is given as the Visupa or Vi§uva day 
on- the Amavasya of ASvayuja in the eighth year of Hari- 
varman’s reign. It has been found to correspond with Tues- 
day, September 22, A.D. 626 and with Thursday, September 
21, A.D. 546. Mr. E. N. Dikshit who edited the Sangoli 
grant rightly prefers the second date. Eadamba Harivarman 
thus appears to have ascended the throne about A.D. 638. 

The grant records the gift of a village, called Tedava, 
with tlie pravihhagas (literally, divisions ; sic. pariliaros?), 
and libations of water. The recipients were 
Siva4arman, Prajapati^arman, Dhatr^arman, Nandi^arman 
and Dharma^rman of the Eaimbala gotra; Yaikuntba- 
^arman, Yasu^arman, Naga^arman and Mapdana^arman of 
the Eala^a gotra; Visnu^arman, Frajapati^arman and 
Pitr^rman of the Garga gotra; Eumara^arman, Tvastr- 
iSarman, Skanda^arman and Yaruna^arman of the Eotsa 
gotra; Yaito^rman, Arya^arman, Fa^upati^arman and 
Mitra^arman of the Srivi^^ha gotra ; Yana^arman of the 
iGanliya gotra; Frajapati^rman of the Yalandata gotra ; -and 
Eumara^arman of the Ea^yapa gotra. 

< The grant ends with the usual verses and the mangala : 
siddhir*=astu; mmo hari-hara-hirai!f,yagarbhehhyah; svasti 


^ The late tradition saying that MaySravarman ii.e,, MayiiraiSarman) was bom of a 
dr<^ of sweat that fell on the ground from the forebead of diva k to be noticed in 
this oonneotioD. 
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prajahhyah. The adoration to the Hindu Trinity {viz., 
Hari, Hara, and Hiranyagarbha, i.e., Brahman) in a 
record wherein the king has been described as a devotee 
of Mahe^vara seems to suggest that Harivarman was a 
Brahmanical Hindu with sense of exceptional religious 
toleration. 



CHAPTER 11 ' 


EARLY KADAMBAS : KRSNAVARMAN’S LINE 

I 

Krs?iavarman I 

The Bennur grant {Ep. Cam., V, p. 594) was issued by 
a Kadarnba Dharmamabaraja, named Kr^navarman II, who 
claims to have been the son of Simhavarmnn, grandson of 
Visnudasa and great-grandson of Rajaraja Krsnavarman I. 
Krenavarnmn II has been described in this record as belong- 
ing to the Kadamba family which was rendered pure by the 
avahhrtha bath laken during at the end of an A^vamedha sacri- 
fice. Visnudasa, grandfather of Kfsnavarrnan If, calls himself 
Visnuvarma-Dharma-maharaja and the son of the aivamedha- 
yajin (performer of the Horse-sacrifice) Dharmamaharaja 
Krsnavarman I in his own Birur grant {ibid, VI, p. 91). 
According to the Devagiri grant {Ind. Ant., VII, p. 33), 
Yuvaraja Devavarman, dear son {priya-tanaya) of the 
a^mmedha-yajin DharmamahSraja Kjrsnavarman I, appears 
to have been in charge of the Triparvata division of the 
Kadamba kingdom. From the Tagare plates {Mys. Ach. 
Surv., A. R., 1918, p. 35) of the Kadamba MaharSja Bbogi- 
varman, which describes the Kadamba family as sanctified 
by the celebration of Aivamedba, we get the names 
of the following descendants of Krsnavarman II — his son 
Ajavarman, grandson Mabarftja Bbogivarman and great- 
grandson VisQuvarman (II). From the evidence of the 
shove inscriptions therefore the following genealogy of the 


) obftptor wa« oriKioallj pablished in Journ, Ind, XV, pp. 801-19. 
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Sarly Eadambas is drawn : — 
Kpfnavarman I, 
performer of A^vamedba 


Vi^nudasa or Visnuvarraan I Devavarman 

Simhavarman 

Kr^navarraan II 

. ■ I 

Ajavarman 
Bhogivarman 
Vi^nuvarman II 

The exact relation of this line of kings with the line of 
Mayura^arman is not yet established beyond doubt. We 
have seen that, according to the Birur grant, the Kadamba 
Dharmamaharaja Vi^nuvarman I, son of Kr§navarman I, is 
said to have granted a village, called Katattaka, in the Sindhu- 
thaya-ras^ra, with the permission of (anujMpya) his jyestha- 
pitd (father’s elder brother) Santivarma-Dharmamaharaja.^ 
Santivarman has been described as rana-rabhasa-pravarttad- 
ai0dn6a-mandapika^ma‘n4ita-vaijayantl-t ilaka- samagra- 
harv^ia-bhuvarga-hharta. We have also seen that, according 
to a Halsi grant of Bavivarman, that king is known to have 
killed king Visnuvarman, extirpated the latter’s Pallava ally 
established himself at Falaiika which was 

1 From the cases of Bhftnuvarman and Bhftoa^akti we have seen that the govereors 
of divisions of the Kadamba kingdom were called B&ja. In the Biror grant how- 
ever both d&Dtivarman and Vif^ovarman are called Dbarma-mahftraja. ^Hiere mej 
bate been a difference in the position of Vi^i^nvarman with that of governors like 
Bhbnuvarman and Bhftnniakti. He was possibly a subordinate king. In this con* 
neetion, it is interesting to note that, in the Penokonda plates (Ep, Ind,, XIT, 
p. 831 ff.) of circa 476 A.D., the Pallava overlord has been mentioned as Skand#- 
WBoa-Mahdrdja, while his Gaihga fendatoiy has been called Mldhava-il4okddhtrd|a. 

86 
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possibly the headquarters of Visnuvarman’s kingdom. Since 
Vifpuvarman was killed in the early years of Ravivannan’s 
reign, it is not unnatural to suppose that the former’s 
jyestha-pUa Santivarman, mentioned in the Birur grant of 
the third regnal year, is no other than Ravivarman’s grand- 
father Santivarman, son of Eakusthavarman. 

The above identification has, however, been challenged by 
a recent writer on the subject, who points out that Vi§nu- 
varman has been called Mntivara-mahardja-pallavendr- 
dbhisikta (installed by the Pallava king SSntivara-maharaja) 
in the Hebbata grant and suggests that Santivarman, 
jyestha-pita of Vi^nuvarman, is to be identified with this 
Pallava king, named Santivara (i.e., SSntivarman). See 
M. Govind Pai, Joum. Ind. Hist., XIII, p. 21. 

The suggestion is ingenious; but there are difficulties in 
the way of accepting it as true without further evidence. 
Santivarman has been called the jyestha-pita (father’s 
elder brother) of Visnuvarman. Though terms of relation 
were possibly rather loosely used in ancient time as they are 
now, this epithet would ordinarily suggest that Santi- 
varman belonged to the Eadamba family. The suggestion 

that “ not only one’s father’s elder brother is called 

as jyestha-pitr, but the husband of one’s mother’s elder 
sister is also called as such” can hardly be accepted 
without definite proof. Moreover, the jyestha-pita of Vispu- 
varman is described as “ lord of the lands of the entire Ear- 
pata country adorned with (the capital) Vaijayantl.” This 
is hardly applicable to a Pallava king who presumably 
had his own kingdom outside the Earpata-de^a. It is not 
impossible that the Eadamba kings prior to Ejrspavarman I 
were feudatories to the Pallavas ; hut the above passage, 
seems to suggest something more than mere suzerainty, 
and a theory that the whole of Earnata, i. e., the 
entire Eadamba country, was^ about the middle of 
the fifth century A. D., ruled by a Pallava king, named 
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dantivara, cannot be accepted as certain without con-^ 
elusive evidence. It must also be noticed that no king, 
named S5ntivara, is as yet known to have belonged to 
the powerful Pallava houses of KancI and of the Nellore- 
Guntur region. In the present state of our knowledge, 
therefore, it is better to take the Dharmamabaraja Santi- 
varman, jyei(ha-pita of Vispuvarman I, to be the same 
as the son of Kakusthavarman and grandfather of Visnu- 
varman’s later contemporary Eavivarman. Kr^inavarman I, 
father of Visnuvarman I, would thus appear to have b< en a 
son of Kakusthavarman and a younger brother of Santi- 
varman. Since Krsnavarman I seems to have been dead at 
the time when his son was ruling as a feudatory Dharma- 
maharaja under his elder brother Santivarman, he possibly 
usurped the throne of Kakusthavarman and ruled before 
Santivarman. The fact that Santivarman, elder brother of 
Kfsnavarman I, has been described not as the eldest son,* 
but as a priya-tanaya (favourite son) or priya-hita-tanaya 
(favourite and beloved son) of Kakusthavarman (see Ind., 
Ani., VI, pp. 24, 28) suggests that the eldest brother of 
Santivarman and Kfsnavarman I, died and that his death 
was the cause of a struggle for the throne among the younger 
brothers of whom Krsnavarman I came out eventually vic- 
torious. 

We have seen that Visnuvarman I, son of Krsnavarman 
I, was installed on the throne by a Pallava king, named 
Santivara. The cause of this seems to be the fact that though 
Visnuvarman was the eldest son and the rightful heir to the 


> Eldest BODS are gODeraliy specified io the Kadamba grants. A Halsi grant (Ind, 
Ant., VI, p. 24) of Mfgeiavarman says. M k&kustha-narendrasya tunur»hhanur^iv^ 

apcTofy, irhSantivaravarm^etirdjd rdjlva-locanah ; taUpriya-jye^^ha^tanayalp 

mrgeia'naradhipal}. Another Halsi grant {ibid, p. 28) of Eavivarman says. irmaU 
kd1ni8tha^raj<p-priya-hita-ianaya1}, ianitvarm-dvan-iSal}, tasy^aiva ca jyai§fha-8unu}^ 
pmthita prlhu^yaidJi M^mvge^o nar-e£ah. It will be seen that while M^geiavarnian is 
described as the eldest son of d&nti varman, the latter is described as a favourite son 
only. 
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throne of Kpfnavannan I, he was a neglected son of bis father. 
According to the Devagiri grant, Devavarman, who was the 
priya-tamya (favourite son) of Kr§navarman I, was made 
the Yuvaraja (crown-prince, i.e., heir) in preference to bis 
eldest brother Vifinuvarman. .It may be conjectured that 
Vii^^uvarman, after receiving this ill-treatment from his 
father, removed to the court of the Pallava king SSntivara 
in despair. We have seen that Visnuvarman probably ruled 
at Pala6ik5 when he was killed by Ravivarman. It is pos- 
sible that he received that territory with the help of the 
Pallava s who, as we shall see, defeated and probably killed 
his father Krsnavarman I. He appears, however, to have 
transferred his allegiance to his jyesiha-pitd Santivarmau, 
son of Eakusthavarman, who possibly became the king of 
Vaijayanti after the defeat and death of his younger brother 
Kr§navarman I.^ 

Mr. G. M. Moraes says (op. cif., p. 29) that during the 
reign of S&ntivarman, • his younger brother Krsnavarman I, 
“ had been ruling in the capacity of viceroy over the southern 
provinces of the empire. For the Birur plates of Vishnu- 
varma, while describing Santivarma, the grand-uncle (? 
father’s elder brother) of Visbnuvarma, as ‘the master of the 
entire KarnSta region of the earth,’ clearly specify that his 
younger brother Krishnavarma ‘ was sovereign of the 
southern region.’ Now the same plates record a grant made 
by Visbnuvarma during his father Kyishnavarma’s life. 
This grant was nevertheless made ‘ with the permission of 
Santivarma-Dharmamaharaja.’ This evidently shows that 
the donor as well as Krishnavarma, the father of the 

^ It may be cODjectured that Kr^aavarman I waa a king of Uie Triparvata division 
of \ite Karn^a country, while Vi99avarman, hostile to bis father, was a king of Pali* 
itika under the Eadamba house of Vaijayanti. If sQch was the case, the celebratjon of 
Aivamedba by K^^ii^avarman I, described as the ddk^i'i^eiha-wtimaU^VMu-patu 
beooUMs quite meaningless. Moreover, that oonjectuxe does not explain how Ema* 
TMinan I oould be a viceroy of d&ntivarinan. 
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donor, occupied a subordinate position under SantiTanm.’” 
Moraes further thinks that, after the death of Santivarman, 
Ki^navarman I broke up relations with his nephew 
Myge^avannan and became the founder of a southern 
branch of the Kadamba family, which ruled from Tri- 
parvata (ibid, pp. 30-31). None of the above statements 
however stands to reason. 

The evidence of the Birur grant has been taken to 
prove that Krsnavarman I was a viceroy of the southern 
districts of the Kadamba empire under Santivarman. 
Three points are however to be noticed in this connection. 
Firstly, in the same grant Krsnavarman I has been called 
a4vamedha-ydjin (performer of the Horse-sacrifice). I 
have shown (see above, pp. 17 f.; 124 ff. ; also Appendix 
below) from the evidence of the i&stras and inscrip- 
tions that a subordinate king could never perform the 
A^vamedha sacrifice.” Kygnavarman I therefore could 
not be a feudatory or a viceroy of Santivarman, but was 
certainly* an independent king himself. Secondly, the 
same grant calls him daksindpatha-vasumatl-vastt-pati (lord 
of the riches of the land of Dak^inapatha) which clearly 
shows that Krsnavarman I claimed a sort of suzerainty 
over the whole of the Deccan. The word dakfinapatha 
of the grant cannot be taken to mean the southern part of 
the Kadamba kingdom. Lord of Dak^inapatba ” seems 
to have been the hereditary title of the great Satavahana 
kings. As we have already noticed, Satakarni, husband 
of N&ganika, is called daksinJapathapati, V&si^blputra 
Pulumavi has been called DaksinS-path-e^vara, and the 
Satavahana, contemporary of the Saka Satrap Budra- 
daman, is called Dak^in&patba-pati Satakarni. The 
significance of the claim of Kadamba Krsnavarman I 
to have been lord of the riches of the land of Daki^k- 
patha ” is possibly to be found in bis performance 
of the Aivamedba which cannot be celebrated witlmut 
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digvijaya (loc. cit.). In this connection, we should also 
notice that in the Devagiri grant Ef^navarman I has been 
called ek-atapatra (possessor of tie sole umbrella), which, 
as Mr. Moraes himself suggests (op. cit., p. 39 note), “ is 
indicative of the universal sovereignty.” This epithet at 
least shows that he was an independent ruler of some 
importance. It is also to be noticed that he has been 
called Bajaraja in the Bennur grant of bis great-grandson 
Kr§navarman 11. The third important point in this con- 
nection is that the grant recorded in the Birur plates 
could hardly be ” made by Vishnu varma during his 
father Kfishijavarma’s life,” as Mr. Moraes would let us 
believe. The donor of the Birur grant was ^rl-Visnuvarma- 
Dharmamaharaja, eldest son of Krsnavarma-Dharmamaha- 
rftja. Since Vi§inuvarman has been called Dharmamaha- 
raja, he was obviously a crowned king at the time of issuing 
the Birur grant. Krsnavarman I could not have been 
reigning then as the overlord of his son, because Visnu- 
varman is reported to have granted lands with the {)ermission 
of his jyestha-pita Santivarman. It therefore appears 
that Ejrsnavarman I died before the end of Santivarman’s 
rule and could not therefore have been the founder of a 
southern branch of the Eadamba family after the death of 
Santivarman. It is most likely, as has been suggested 
above, that he died before the beginning of Santivarman’s 
rule. There is nothing in the Birur grant to prove that 
Ejr^navarman I was a viceroy of Santivarman ; it is, on 
the other hand, certain that he was a great and indepen- 
dent king who performed the A^vamedha sacrifice. 

Mr. Moraes thinks that the Devagiri grant was issued 
whenEf^navarman I “set up as an independent sovereign;” 
and that the Birur grant was issued some time earlier when 
he was still a viceroy of Santivarman (op. cit., pp. 30-31). 
This view too is untenable. The Devagiri grant {Ind. Ant., 
Vn, p. 34) was issued by Devavarma-YuvarSja, dear son 
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of Dharmamaharaja Ky^navarman I. It is clear that this 
grant was issued during the reign of Krsnavarman I him- 
self. The Birur grant (Ep. Gam., VI, p. 91) was issued, 
as we have seen, by the Kadamba DharmamahSraja Vi^nu- 
varman, who presumably ruled after his father Kr^na- 
varma-Dharm amahSra ja . 

Only one record of the time of Ky^navarman I has so 
far been discovered. It is the grant of YuvarSja Devavar- 
man found at Devagiri in the Karajgi taluka of the Dharwar 
district. Ky§navarman I appears to have appointed the 
crown-prince governor of the Triparvata division of the 
Kadamba kingdom, which probably comprised parts of the 
present district of Darwar in the Bombay Presidency. 
The Triparvata division seems to have formed the northern 
part of the Karnata country. 

The Devagiri grant was issued by Yuvaraja Devavar- 
man, dear son of Krsnavarman I Dharmamaharaja who 
celebrated the A^vamedha sacrifice, probably when the 
Yuvaraja was at the city of in-tJi;at/a-Triparvata. By this 
record, a piece of land called Siddhakedara ^ inthe Triparvata 
division was granted lo the Yapanlya sanigha (or sarfighas) 
for the purpose of the glory of repairing anything that 
may be broken (bhagna-samskdra) in and of the perfor- 
mance of worship at the Caityalaya of the holy Arhat. 
It is also recorded that Devavarman granted the lands to 
the Arhat Jaina. The record ends with the benediction, 
“ Victorious is the Arhat, the lord of the three worlds, the 
maker of the good of all people, the destroyer of passion 
and other enemies, the eternal one, the lord having eternal 
knowledge.” * 

1 A recent writer thinks that Siddbakedara (in Triparvata) is the same as Suddikon- 
dura mentioned in the Halsi grant of the fourth year of Harivnrman. Since 
Snddikundura was the name of a visaya, the identification is doubtful. 

* Jaycty^ <irhatf}S""irtloke^ah sorva'bhuta-hitanlcaTdfy 
Rag-ddy-ari-haro^ 'n(info= *nant(hjfldnardfg "^Uvarah, 
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In this record Efi^avarman I, father of the YuTarfijay 
has been called samar-arjita-vipul-aiitarya and rdja-vUe^ 
ratna. The epithet ek-dtapatra shows that Ef^navarman 
1 claimed to have been a paramount sovereign. The king 
is also called ndgajdn » dkramya ddy-dnuhhuta which has 
been explained as “ who enjoyed a heritage that was not 
to be attained by persons of Kaga descent,” or as ” who 
enjoyed his heritage after attacking some chieftains of Naga 
descent.” The reading of the passage is however doubtful 
and the interpretation cannot therefore be taken as per- 
fectly established. The former interpretation would suggest 
the Nagas to have been the Cutu-Satakannis, but the latter 
would possibly suggest the Sendrakas ^ of Nagarakharaja. 

There is an oval and worn out seal attached to the 
plates. It has the devise of some animal standing towards 
the proper right but with its head turned round to the left. 
There is also the figure of a god or a man leaning against 
it or sitting on it. The animal may be meant for a horse 
or bullock, but Fleet suggests that it may also be a deer 
with horns. 

According to the evidence of the Bannahalli plates 
(Fp. Jnd., VI, p. 16 ) of Kr^navarman II, Er^navarman I 
married a girl of the Kekaya family which, as we have seen, 
probably ruled in the modern Chitaldrug district of Mysore. 
His eldest son Visuuvarman was born of this Eekaya 
princess.* 


* For the Naga coDnection of the Cotu-SatakarpiB, ere above, 168 n. In the 
Iiakshneewar inscription {Ind, Ant,, VII, p. UO), the Sendrakas ate described ae 
belonging toihe BhujageDdra lineage. 

f aovin^a Pai thinks (Journ. Ind. Hist, XH, p. SCI ff ) that De^avarman was the 
•on of Ef99avarman n. He wrongly takea Devavarman to be the eldest son of his 
(fether simply because he was the Ynvarftja. There are however nameroae iostaoces in 
biitoiy to show that a favourite younger son was sometimes made heir to the tlm>De in 
prd!Qreope to the neglected eldest son. The soggestion moreover is nntenahle in vienr 
of the fact that tbe Devagiri grant describes the father of Devavarman as the perform- 
ar of 'iia A^vamedba which undoubtedly refers to Kjrepavsroian I. K^pavarman U 
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A stone-inscription of a Kekaya chief, named Sivananda- 
varman, has been discovered at Anaji in tbeDavanegere taluka 
of the Chitaldrug district. According to this record, Siva- 
nahdavarman, after the loss of his country and the defeat of 
Ei^araja’s army in the tumultuous battle that took place 
between Napakkasa (?) Pallava-raja and Krsnavarma-raja, 
with a tranquillized heart, lay on a bed of darhha and became 
desirous of going to heaven. Possibly he burnt himself to 
death. We have seen that Kadamba Krsnavarman I was 
matrimonially connected with the Kekayas. This fact and 
the palaeographical standard of the Anaji record support the 
identification of this Krsnaraja or Krsnavarma-rSja with 
Kadamba Krsnavarman I. Some scholars think that Siva- 
nandavarman was a son of Krsnavarman I and was possibly 
identical with Devavarman. The suggestion, however, is 
untenable in view of the fact that Sivanandavarman is des- 
cribed as belonging to the Itreya gotra and to the Kekaya 
family which was a Soma-vam^a. The Kadamba family, on 
the other hand, was of the Manavya or AAgirasa gotra and 
was never connected with the lunar race. 

Sivanandavarman may have been a relative and feudatory 
of Krsnavarman I. The relation of the ksaya (loss, ruin) 
of his own country with the defeat of Krsnaraja s army and 
of his becoming prahmita-hrdaya and desirous of going to 
heaven, however, is not quite clear. Piaiamila-hrdaya 
(having one’s heart tranquillized) has been wrongly taken 
by previous writers in the sense that the defeat of Krsnavar- 
man broke the heart of Sivanandavarman (see injra). Krsna- 
varman I possibly died in this encounter with the Pallavas 
or was dethroned as a result of this defeat. 


never perforaeil any FTorae-Bernfice The Sir.i t'rant ( p. 
Kwavaroien 11. which deaenbes him as belon«mg to the Kad 
a^eamedh-abhijiMo (having taken the bath, « e.. rendered pure 
at the end of » Horse-aaoriaoe) never suggests that Krspavarmj 
an ^dvamedha. 

37 
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Vignuvarman was the son of king Kj^snavarman I by a 
princess of the Kekaya family. He has been described as 
kaikeya-sutdydm^utpanna in the Bannahalli grant of his 
grandson Krsnavarman II. We have seen that though he 
was the eldest son of his father, one of his younger brothers, 
by name Devavarman who was the favourite son of Krsna- 
varman I, was made Yuvaraja in preference to him. As a 
consequence, he appears to have left his father’s kingdom 
and taken shelter in the court of a Pallava king, named 
Santivara. According to the Hebbata grant of Visnuvarman 
he was anointed by the Pallava king Santivara-maharaja. If 
the identification of his jyestha-pitd Santivarman, mentioned 
in the Birur grant, with the son of Kakustbavarman is to be 
believed, he seems to have transferred his allegiance to the 
kings of Vaijayantl. Before the eleventh year of Ravivar- 
man however he appears to have rebelled against the autho- 
rity of his overlords and, as a result, was killed by Ravivar- 
man, grandson of Santivarman. The Pala^ika division, 
over which he seems to have ruled, was annexed by the 
victor and the victor’s brother Bhanuvarman was made the 
governor of that division. 

Only two grants of the time of ^'isnuvarman have so far 
been discovered. 

,•■Th^ Birur grant (Ep. Cam., VI, p. 91) of Visnuvarman 
begins with a verse in adoration to the Hindu trinity— Kara, 
Narayana, and Brahman.^ The Kadamba Dharmamaharaja 
Visnuvarman is here called the eldest son of DharmamabS- 

* Hara-narayoet^a^hrahma^trilayaya-namas ^ sada 
Sula-cakr-ak^asutr-odghorbhava bhdsita-pavLine, 
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raja Krsnavarman I who has been described as “ lord of the 
riches of the land of Daksinapatha ” and as “ performer of 
the Horse-sacrifice.” As we have already suggested Kr§na- 
varman I seems to have claimed a sort of suzerainty over the 
whole of the Deccan, Such a vague claim may have origi- 
nated from his performance of the A^vamedha which could 
not be celebrated without dig-vijaya. The epithet vikaMta- 
sac-chatr-dvatarrisa applied to him in this record possibly 
means the same thing as his epithet hH-sadr§-aik-dtapatra in 
the Devagiri grant of his favourite younger son Devavar- 
man. He is also described as parama-hrahmaifya-iaraV'ya 
and is said to have acquired fame in battles. 

The grant was made on the fifth lunar day of the bright 
half of Phalguna in the third year of the king’s reign. By 
it the king made, with libations of water and daksind, a gift 
of a village, called Katattaka, in the Sindhuthaya-rastra, 
along with the boundary of the road to Nandapada, the 
bridge on the river called Karnnesaka, the Cesapali (lands?) 
and a field measuring two hundred nivartas(i.e.,nivartanas). 
The recipients of the grant were eighty-five Brahmanas, 
among whom were — Bhava, Kolana, Siva, Yajna and 
Sarva of the Kurukutsa gotra ; Merusarman and Soma^r- 
man of the Harlta gotra ; Bhava, Hara and others of the 
Ka^yapa gotra ; Deva of the Aireya gotra ; Yuvu and Ukti 
of the Vasis^ha gotra ; Pandia, Yajna, Naga and Bhidia of 
the Vatsya gotra ; Bhava and Soma of the Kau^ika gotra ; 
Bbuti^arman of the Kaundinya gotra ; Bhidia of the 
Furukutsa gotra ; and Bhutisarman of the Bharadvaja 
gotra. The word arya is suffixed to the names excepting 
those which end in the word barman. This fact shows that 
irya (the same as modern Ayyar) and Sarman became cog- 
nomens in the South as early as the time of this record. 

The temra-idsana was endowed with the parthdras, called 
attemara-vittika (sic. antahkara-vistika) and ahhida-pradeH 
(sic. ahhata-praveSa), which have already been explained. 
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The most important point in the record, however, is that 
the grant is said to have been made after getting the per- 
mission of {anujMpya) Vi^nuvarman’s jye§tha-pita SSnti- 
varman who was the lord of the entire Karna^ade^a with its 
capital at Vaijayantl. It is generally held that this SSntivar- 
man is to be identified with theKadamba king of that name, 
who was the son of Kakusthavarman and father of Mrge^a- 
varman. A recent writer on the subject however thinks 
that this king is to be identified with the Pallava king Santi- 
vara who, according to the Hebbata grant, installed Yis^u- 
varman; As we have already admitted, it is difficult, until 
further evidence is forthcoming, to be definite as regards 
the relation of the line of Krsnavarman I with the Early 
Kadambas of Mayura^arman’s line. We have also seen that 
in the present state of our knowledge it is better to take 
king SSntivarman of the Birur grant to be the same as the 
Ivadamba king who was the son of Kakusthavarman. Krsna- 
varman I was possibly a son of Kakusthavarman and a 
younger brother of Santivarman. 

Any one who would cause disturbances to the donees is 
said to be committing the sins of hrahma-stn-go-matr-pitr- 
acarya-bhratr-vadha, guru-dara-gamana and vant^-otsddana. 
The grant also quotes the usual verses referring to paflca- 
mahapataka, etc. 

The Hebbata grant {Mys. Arch. Surv., A. R., 1925, p. 
98) begins with the auspicious word svasti and a verse in the 
anustuhh metre adoring Vi§nu and beginning with the words 
jitarri hhagavatd.^ In this record, Vispuvarma-Maharaja has 
been called a parama-hrahmanya and an expert in all the 
idstras and kalds ; cf. his epithets gdndharva-hastiiik§d- 
dhamrvedesu vatsardj-endr-drjuna-samena iahd-drtha-nydya- 
vidusd in the Bannahalli grant of his grandson (infra). 

^ Jitam hhagavaid fena vi^nuvd yasya va1(§asi, 

SrU—svayanyr bff&ii devoid oo ndhhi padme 
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&e is also described as the jyestha-priya-tanaya of the 
ahamedha-yajin Krsnavarma-Maharaja and as installed 
by SSntivara-Maharaja-Pallavendra. We have seen that 
Kr^navarman I made his younger son Devavarman the 
Yuvaraja in preference to his eldest son Visnuvarman 
who could not therefore have been a priya-tanaya of his 
father. The mention of Visnuvarman as the “ dear son ” 
of Krsnavarman 1 in the Hebbata grant of the fifth year 
of the former may therefore be taken as an erroneous exag- 
geration.^ 

The grant was issued on the full-moon day of Karttika 
in the fifth regnal year of Visnuvarman when the king was 
residing at the adhisthana (city or capital) of Kudaliir. We 
do not definitely know whether he occupied Pala^ika when 
he rebelled against the house of Vaijayanll. 

By this grant the king made an agrahara of the village 
called Herbbata in the Sattipalli-Jaripata (division) of the 
Mahi^a-visaya and offered it with daksina and libations of 
water, in accordance with the brahmadeya-nyaya, to a Yajur- 
vediya Brahmana belonging to the Badira family (or clan) 
and the Gautama gotra. The name of the Mahi§a-vi§aya (cf. 
Mahisika in the PurSnic lists) is evidently the source from 
which the present Mysore ( = Mahi§ur) has derived its 
name. The agrahara was made free from dap,da (fine), 
vi§ii (unpaid labour) and kara (tax). 

The record ends with a reference to the five great sins, 
but does not quote the imprecatory verses. 


1 It may be conjectpred that Vifijra^arroan became bia father’s fawwite son after 
the death of Yuvaraja Devovaimau. Put that does set esplaiu the celebrataofi of 
Adramedba bj Eyapavarmau aud the iustallatici) of Vi^piTvarmas by a Pallavakisg. 
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The son of Visnuvarraan I was Simhavarman who has 
been described as Maharaja of the Kadambas (or a Maharaja 
belonging to the Kadamba family) in the Bannahalli plates 
of his son Krsnavarman II. We do not know where Siniha- 
varman became king after the death of his father and the 
annexation of his paternal kingdom, i.e., the Pala^ika 
division, by Ravivarman. No record of his time has as 
yet come to light. 

Simbavarman’s son was Krsnavarman II who was a 
powerful king. We do not definitely know where he origin- 
ally ruled. An inscription recording his gift of a village 
in the Sendraka-visaya (the Nagarakhanda region forming 
parts of the present Shimoga district of Mysore) appears to 
suggest that his rule was at first limited in that part of the 
Kadamba kingdom. He is known to have led a successful 
expedition against Vaijayanti and to have conquered the 
VaijayantI division ultimately. It is not certain whether 
he took Vaijayanti from Harivarman or from a member of 
another junior line of the Early Kadambas, which is known 
to have occupied Vaijayanti temporarily. 

Three records of the time of Krsnavarman II have so 
far been discovered. 

I. The Bennur (Belur hobli) copper-plate grant {Ep. 
Cam., V, p. 594) of the Kadamba Dharma-maharaja Krsna- 
varman II begins with the Vaisnavite adoration svasti jitaiji 
hhagavat^. which is in consonance with the verse speaking 
of the glorjr of lord Hari at the beginning of the Bannahalli 
grant of the same king. 
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The adoration is followed by three verses which say that 
king Kr§inavarnian II was the son of Sinihavarman, grand- 
son of Visnudasa and great-grandson of Rajaraja Kr§?avar- 
man I who, like king Yudhi^thirs of old, gave perpetually 
food to thousands of Brahmanas. Krsnavarman II is said 
to have made the Brahmottara (brahmatra ?) again and 
again {ia^vad-hrahmottarani kurvan). In this record the 
Kadamba family is described as “ rendered pure by the 
avahhrtha bath of the A^vamedha.” This undoubtedly 
refers to the Horse-sacrifice celebrated by the reigning king’s 
great-grandfather Krsnavarman I. 

The most important point in the Bennur record is that 
the grant is said to have been made by the king when he 
had already set out on a military expedition against Vaija- 
yantt {vaijayantt-vijaya-ydtrdm ^ ahhiprasthita) This shows 
beyond doubt that at the time when the Bennur grant was 
issued Krsnavarman II was not the ruler of that division of 
the Kadamba kingdom which had its headquarters at Vaija- 
yanti. We have seen that Visnuvarman, grandfather of 
Krsnavarman II, was killed by Ravivarman before the ele- 
venth year of Ravi’s reign. It is thus clear that the des- 
cendants of Santivarman and Krsnavarman I were ruling 
simultaneously at different parts of the Kadamba country. 

The grant records the gift of the rdia-hhdga-dahhandha 
(the tenth part of the king’s share or the tenth part which 
was the king’s share®?) and also a piece of land measuring 
six nivartanas in a village called Palmadi in the Sendraka- 
visaya. Mr. V. R. R. Dikshitar published a paper on the 


1 Some sc!»olara I 'link lh.it Kf^n ivarman II led an expedition from Vaijayantl. 
The passage vaijayantt vijaya ydtra clearly shows that this interpretation is un- 
tenable. 

» Daiabandho has been called the king’s share in books on law ; see, e.g., Mann, 
VIII, verse 107. Knliukn in his gloss on this verse siys. avySdhital} sikgl {na-din- 
adi-vyipaTetu trt-pakfa parymtam yadi sdhmn^ nt vadet tada tad-vitad-anpadagt 
tanam-tr^-uttammarn TVam daiamarp. bUgaip rajno day^m 

dadydt. 
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tenn daiahandha in Joum. Ind. Hist., August, 1934, 
pp. 174-80. Dikshitar however could not find out any refe- 
rence to the term in such an early charter as the Bennur 
grant of E^pavarman 11. Da^abandha (as also the term 
panca-handha) is a legal expression found in the Artha^dstra 
(m, chs. ii, xiii, etc.) and the Smftis {e.g., Manu, YUI, 
verse 107; Vijnane^vara on Yajflavalkya, II, 171) in connec- 
tion with some offences punishable with fines. It refers to 
the tenth part of the sum forming the subject-matter of the 
suit. In South Indian inscriptions of the mediaeval period 
the term occurs in the sense of a tax or an allowance of 
land or revenue as compensation for excavating a tank, well 
or channel (Eangacharya, Ins. Mad. Pres., II, Nl. 368,797, 
etc.). According to H. H. Wilson {A Glossary of Judicial and 
Revenue terms, etc., London, 1755, p, 127) the Telugu 
word daiahandham means “ a deduction of Vsth of the 
revenue on account of compensation for some public work, 
as the construction of a tank, etc.” At the present time 
ordinarily the enjoyers of the da4ahandham rights are to 
undertake due repairs of irrigational works. 

The grant was made by 4rimad-dharma-mahdraja-vijaya- 
^ico-Krspavarman II on the first lunar day called pratipad 
in the bright fortnight of Pausa when the king was before 
(a lihga or an idol of) Mahadeva in the great temple 
of the village called Ihguna. It is interesting to note that, 
though possibly a Vaisnava Krspavarman II was praying to 
Mahadeva (Siva) for success in his expedition against Vaija- 
yantl. The present grant resembles in nature a grant of the 
Vii^nukun^in king Madbavavarman 1 who is known to have 
made the gift of a village when he set out on an expedition 
against the eastern countries (above, p. 131 ff.) The 
recipient of the grant of Krsnavarman II was a Brahmapa, 
nuned Bhavasvamin, who belonged to the Hftrlta gotra 
and is described as a Painga. He was skilled in the 
performance of sacrifices and was well-versed in the 
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Chandoga. PaiAga-Bhavasvarain seems to have been the 
priest of the said temple of Mahadeva, 

The gift of a village in the Sendraka-visaya (parts of the 
present Shitnoga district) suggests that the district formed 
a part of the kingdom of Krsnavarman II. We have seen 
that the Sendraka raja Bhanu^akti was a governor under 
Harivarman. If this fact may be taken to suggest fliat the 
country of the Sendrakas was a part of Harivariuan’s king- 
dom, it may be supposed that Krsnavarman II took the Sen- 
draka-visaya from, and led the Vaijayanti expedition against 
Harivarman . 

The grant ends with the usual verses and the adoration 
namo rimavc. 

II. The Baunahalh grant (Ep. Ind., VI, p. 16) of 
king Krsnavarman II begins with the mahgala : orri svasti 
and a verse ‘ in adoration to lordHari. The grant was issued 
in the seventh year of the king’s reign on the fifth lunar day 
of the waxing {i.e., bright) fortnight of Karttika-masa under 
the asterism called Jyestha. Maharaja Krsnavarman II is 
called the sou of Maharaja Simhavarman, grandson of Maha- 
raja Visnuvarman and great-grandson of Dharma-maharaja 
Krsnavarman I. Visnuvarman is here said to have been 
born of a daughter of the Kekayas and to have been skilled 
in gandharva (music), hasti-4iksd (science of elephant-rearing) 
and dhanur-vidya {archery) like Vatsaiaja, Indra and Arjuna. 
He is also called well-verscd in &ahda, artha ^ and nydya. 
Krsnavarman I has been credited with the performance 
of Advamedha and with victory in many battles. The 
reigning king Krsnavarman II has been described as a 

^ Jayaty^ udrikta-daity-endra-hala-virya-vimordanah 
Jagat-pravTth’Sarifl^hdra’SfaU-mayd dharo hank. 

* dabd&rtba is sotnetimes supposed to signify flabda-^astra and etrtha^^dstra i 
it is howover interesting to note that such a pit rase is generally applied to a person 
haying literary talent* e.g., Kudradanian and Saba-\ Ira^ena ; cf. the \ery 
similar epithet pada-paddrtha‘Vicdra-Suddha’huddht applied to Poet Umapatidhara 
in the Deopara grant of Vijayaseoa. 

38 
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parama-hrahmaiiya &nd as ‘^one who acquired rajya-in by 
his own power, strength and valour.” 

The grant records the gift of a village called Kolanallura 
in the Vallavi-vi^aya, with libations of water and with all 
pariharas, to a learned and pious Brahmana, named Visnu- 
^arman. The grant was made at the request of Haridatta 
Srrsthin who belonged to the Tuviyalla gotra-pravara. The 
Sresthin is described as rdja~pujita (honoured by the king). 
He was a performer of the Gosahasra mahadana. 

The charter ends with the verses referring to the usual 
imprecation, the unresumable character of the grants and the 
five great sins. The mahgala at the end of the record reads 
svasty *= astu go-brahmanehhyal^. 

HI. Another grant {Ep. Ind., XVI, p. 208) of 
Krsnavarman II was discovered at Sirsi (Sirsi taluka, North 
Kanara district). It was issued when the king was at 
VaijayantI, which fact shows that the vaijayantl-vijaya-ydtrd 
that he undertook sometime before the date of this record 
was completely successful. 

The grant records the gift of Kamakapalll in the Giri- 
gadagrama of the Karvvannangarn-vigaya to a Somayajin 
Brahmana, named Somasvamin, who belonged to the Varahi 
gotra and was well-versed in the J^gveda. Karvvannahgam 
has been supposed to be the modern Karur in Sirsi. The 
village Girigada has been identified with modern Girigadde 
in the same taluka. 

In the Sirsi grant Krsnavarman II has been described 
as ” obtainer of rfi/a-M as a result of victory in many battles” 

and as “ belonging to the Kadamba family which 

took the sacred bath at the end of an A^vamedha sacrifice. ” 
It is strange that some recent writers have taken the passage 

a^vamedh-ahhi^iktanam kadatnhanaiji dri-kr^navarma- 

mahdraja to mean that Krsnavarman II was anointed 
during a Horse-sacrifice. The passage undoubtedly means 
the same thing as advamedha-sMna-pavitnkrt-dtmanarp 
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kodambanaw, (Bennur grant of Krsnavarinan II) and other 
similar expressions in the records of the successors of 
Kpspavarman I. The descendants of the Pallava 
(Uvamedhin Kumaravisnu use a similar expression, e.g., 
yathamd-ahrt-Mvamedhanam pallavdnam. The Sirsi grant 
of Krsnavarman II certainly refers, as his other grants 
unquestionably do, to the A^vamedha performed by bis 
great-grandfather Krsnavarman I. There is absolutely no 
proof to show that Krsnavarman II himself performed the 
Horse-sacrifice. The idea of a king’s or prince’s rdjy- 
dbhiseka during the Asvamedha is fantastic. If moreover 
he performed any horse-sacrifice, why do the Bannahalli and 
Bennur grants refer to the Asvamedha of his great-grand- 
father and not of his own ? In case an Asvamedha was 
performed by Krsnavarman II before the time when the 
Sirsi grant was issued, he himself must have been described 
as a^vamedha-ydjin like his great-grandfather. No perfor- 
mer of the Asvamedha is as yet known to have vaguely 
claimed to belong simply to an Asvamedha -performing 
family. It must also be noted that he is not credited with 
the performance of Asvamedha in the Tagare grant of his 
grandson. That the passage aivamedh-dbhisikta (applied 
to the Kadamba family) does not mean Krsnavarman ’s being 
“ installed during Asvamedha ” is proved beyond doubt 
by the Ganga records which refer to the Kadamba family 
as avicchinn-dSvamedh-dvabhrth-dbhisikta (ahhisikta by the 
avabhrtha bath of a series of A^vamedhas) . 

It is interesting to note that in many of the early Ganga 
records, Avinita-Kongani-Mahadbiraja, son of Madhava- 
Mahadhiraja, has been called kr§riavarnia-rnciMdhirdjasya 
priyci-bhdgineya (dear sister’s son of Kysnavarma-Mahadhi- 
raja). This Ky^navarma-Mahadhiraja has been described as 
iri-maUkadamba-kulci-gagdna-gabhasti-indlin (sun in the 
firmament of the illustrious Kadamba family) . There is 
however difference of opinion as regards the identification 
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of this Kadamba king, named Kranavarinan, mentioned 
in the Ganga records. Mr. K. N. Dikshit and some other 
scholars {Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 366, n. 2; Ind. Hist. 
Quart., IX, p. 197) think that he is to be identified 
with the a&vamedha-yajin Krsnavarman I, while others 
are of opinion that he should be identified with the 
a^vamedhin’s great-grandson Krsnavarman II. It is 
believed that “ there are no clues in the records to enable 
one to ascertain who this Krshnavarma was, whether he was 
the first king of that name or his great-grandson ” 
(Kadamhalcula, p. 55). The Ganga records however clearly 
show that Krsnavarma-Mahadhiraja, maternal uncle of the 
Ganga king Avinita-Kohgani-Mahadbiraja, was not Kadamba 
Krsnavarman I who was a performer of A^vamedha, but 
his great-grandson Krsnavarman II who never celebrated 
any Horse-sacrifice. The Kadamba relative of the Gangas 
is sometimes described in the Gaiiga records (see, e.g., 
the Merkera, Nagamangala, Javali and Kadagattur plates, 
Ind. Ant., I, p. 3(i2; II, p. 155; Ep. Cam., VI, p. 151; 
etc.) as §rl-mat-kadamha~kula-gagana-gahhasii-malin. In 
some Ganga records (see, e.g., Mallohalli and Bangalore 
Museum plates, Ind. Ant., V, p. 133 ; Ep. Cam., IX, 
p. 33 ; etc.), however, he is also described more fully as 
avicchinn (or avical)-ahamcdh-dvahhrth-abhisikta-hl-mat- 
kadamha-kula-gagana-gahhasti-mdlin (sun in the firmanent 
of the illustrious Kadamba family which was wet owdng to 
its taking the sacred bath in continuous Horse-sacrifices). 
The king has not been called a performer of A^vamedha, 
but is said to have belonged to the Kadamba family 
in which A^vamedha was celebrated. Since he is not 
described as an a^vamedha-ydjin, he cannot be the same as 
Krsnavarman I who has that epithet in the Devagiri, Birur 
and Bitnnaballi grants of bis descendants. The fact that 
the epithet of the relative of the Gangas saying that he 
belonged to the Kadamba family which was ahamedh- 
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ahhisilita is essentially the same as that of Krsnavarman If 

in the Sirsi grant (c/. aimmedh-ahhisiklandm 

kadamhdndtri hi krsnavarma-mahdraja) and in the Benniir 
grant (c/. aioamedh-dvahhrtha-sndna-pavitnkrtdtmandifl 

kadainbdndm dhamia-mahdraja-vijaya-hva-krsnavarma ) 

shows beyond doubt that he should be identified with 
Kadamba Krsnavarman II and not with (he latter’s great- 
grandfather Krsnavarman I. It must also be noticed that 
Krsnavarman I was the only performer of the Horse-sacrifice 
among the early Kadambas and that no Kadamba king is 
known to have celebrated the sacrifice before his tirae.^ Only 
a successor of this king therefore can properly be called 
“ belonging to the Kadamba family in which the Afivamedba 
was performed.” It may further be noticed that many of 
the grants of the successors of Santivarman refers to the 
Kadamba family as svdmi-mahdsena-mdtr-gan-anndhydt- 
dbhisikia. We do not know whether there is a covert allusion 
to the ambhrtha of an A^vamedha in this passage. The 
corresponding passage in the Sirsi grant of Krsnavarman II, 
which simply adds the word ahamcdha between the words 
anudhydta and abhisikta, is practically the same. 

The identification of the maternal uncle of Avinlta- 
Kongani-Mahadhiraja with Kadamba Krsnavarman II seems 
to be supported also by the chronology of the Early Gahgas. 
Ganga Durvinita, Konganivrddha son of Avinlta-Kohgani, 
probably lived up to the middle of the seventh century. There 
is a record (Ep. Corn., VIII, Nr. 36, p. 135) which speaks of 
a matrimonial relation between the Gangas and the Calukyas 

* A v.ry late inscription found lit Talgun(3a (j&p Cam, VII, Sk. 178) says that 
Mayuravarman (f.e., Mayura^arman) performed no less than eighteen A^vamedhas. 
We have already seen that thh late tradition is to be discarded as entirely unhistorioal 
{ahovct p. 240; Journ. Ind. Hist, XIII, p. 40, note; An. Bh and. Or. Res. Inst, 
XVI, p. 163, note). The plurality of A^vainedhas claimed for the Kadambas in the 
passages of the GnAga records is evidently an unhistorical exaggeration. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that the "one** Ai^vamedha performed by Samodra- 

gupta is referred to as *'many** A^vamedhas in the records of his Vakd^taka relatives.* 
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of Badami. “ Seizing in the field of battle Kaduvetti 
who was celebrated as a B9>vana to the earth,” it says, 
”and setting up bis (own) daughter’s sou, be became 
formidable in the world in the heriditary kingdom of 
Jayasimba-vallabba; what a terror was this might of arm 
of Durvinlta!” Kaduvetti is the Dravidian expression 
for Pallava ' and Vallabha was the title of the Calukya 
kings of Badami. Jayasimba-vallabba is therefore the 
same as the grandfather of Pulake^in I (circa 550-66) 
and the first historical figure with which the Calukyas 
begin their genealogy. Calukya Jayasimba has been called 
Vallabhendra and Vallabha in the Mahakuta and Aihole 
inscriptions respectively {Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 342). It 
has been suggested {Trivenl, I, pp. 112-20; Kadambakula, 
pp. 55-56) that the Gafiga king Durvinlta was the father- 
in-law of Pulake^in II who was defeated and killed by 
Pallava Narasiiphavarman I about A.D. 642 and that it was 
the GaAga king who restored his grandson Vikramaditya I, 
third son of Pulake^in II, to the throne about 654. The 
suggestion seems probable. 

If however the above suggestion be accepted, Ganga 
Durvinlta who possibly had a very long reign appears 
to have lived as late as A.D. 654.* As Durvinita’s 
reign is thus known to have ended in the second 
half of the seventh century, it is reasonable to suppo.'se 
that his father Avinlta-Kongani could not have ruled 


^ Id tbe same inscription, there is reference to a Kaduvetti of the warlike Eahc! 
and his Pallava-ambrella. 

* Dabreuil pliu^s Durvinlta in 606-60 A.D. {Anc. Hist, Dec., p. 109). Durvi- 
nita's last known ioacriptional date is year 40. Poriccheda 1 of the Avaniieundarikaihd 
s&ra seems to speak of the Pallava king Siiphavi^QU of KaQcI, Narendra Vifpuvardhana 
of the N&sik region and Dar\'iQita (possibly the GaAga king son of Avinita) as con- 
temporaries. Pallava Siiphavi^nn appears to be the same aa Narasiiphavarman I Sicpha- 
vi^pu (son of Mahendravarroan I) who ruled about the second quarter of the seventh 
century. Narendra Vi^ouvardhana may be the same as Kubja-Vi^puvardhanai 
I rotber of Pnlakesin II (609-42 A.D.), who might have been a governor of tbe Nasik 
region for some tin.e before he was established at Piftapura. 
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earlier than the second half of the sixth century. Kr^a- 
varman, the maternal uncle of Avinita-Kohgani (second half 
of the sixth century), thus appears to have lived about the 
middle of the sixth century and certainly not much earlier. 
We have seen that Visnuvarman who saw the latest years 
of Santivarman and the early years of Bavivarman was 
killed before Eavi’s eleventh year about the ninth or tenth 
decade of the fifth century. Since Santivarman ruled 
before A.D. 170 which is possibly the date of his son 
Mrge^a’s accession, Krsnavarman I must be placed about 
the middle of the fifth century. As Vi§nuvarman seems 
to have ended his rule about the end of that century, bis 
grandson Krsnavarman II must reasonably be placed about 
the middle of the next century. 



IV 


Bhogivarman 

The son of Krsnavarman II was Ajavarman. No record 
of Ajavarman’s time has as yet been discovered. We do not 
know whether he ascended the throne at all. The Tagare 
plates of his son Bhogivarman {Mys. Arch. Surv., A. B., 
1918, p. 35) do not call hina Maharaja. Maharaja Bhogi- 
varman’ s rule appears to have fallen in the second half 
of the sixth century. It was the time of Calukya ascen- 
dancy in Maharastra and Kuntala. The relation of Bhogi- 
varman with the powerful Early Calukyas of Badami 
cannot be determined until further evidence is forthcoming. 
Possibly the political existence of the dynasty of 
Krsnavarman I ended with Bhogivarman. His son Visnu- 
varman II (who is not mentioned as a Yuvaraja in the 
Tagare record) does not appear to have ascended the 
throne. 

The Tagare grant of Mahilraja Bhogivarman begins 
with the word svasti and a verse ^ in adoration to lord 
Visnu. In this record the Kadamba family is mentioned as 
rendered pure by the avahhrtha bath taken at the end of the 
A^vamedha which evidently refers to the sacrifice performed 
by the donor’s ancestor Krsnavarman I. Bhogivarma-[Ma] 
haraja, dear son of Ajavarman and grandson of Kr§navarraa- 
[Ma]baraja II (not the performer of A^vamedha), is said to 
have acquired a large kingdom by the power of his own arms. 
He is also said to have defeated many enemies. The claim 
may be an exaggerated one ; but it proves at least that 
Bhogivarman h^d to fight with enemies. 

1 Jayaty — amhuja^gehayah patir — vtsnvs^sanalanah (?) 

V araha-Tupena dhardtn yo dadhdra yvga-ksaye. 
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The grant was made at the request of the king’s son, 
named Visnuvarman. It is not dated. It records the gift 
of a palli called Kiru-Kudalur to a pious Brahmana, named 
Bhuta^armau, who belonged to the Ka^yapa gotra. Kifu- 
Kudalur-palll, which reminds us the name of the Kudalur- 
adhisthana whence the Hebbata grant of Visnuvarman was 
issued, is said to have been one of the twenty-four pallls of 
the maha-grdma called Tagare situated in the Tagare visaya. 
Tagare has been found to be a place in the Belur taluka. 

It is said that the protector of the grant would enjoy the 
phala of ati A^vamedha sacrifice, but the confiscator would 
be loaded with the five great sins. The record quotes two 
verses {bahubhir=‘vasudha datta, etc., and svani datuni 
sumahac = ehakyam, etc.) as spoken by Manu. 

The grant ends with a few lines written in the Kannada 
language, which say that the palll was granted with the 
exemption from the thirty-two imports, and seems to 
mention the additional grant of a house in the northern 
street. “The second and the fourth lines on the third 
plate appear to be a subsequent addition by a later hand. 
They tell us that Poriyadga] granted Kiltivur to Vinnar, as 
also an equal share below the tank of Kiru-Kudalur” (ibid, 
pp. 40-41). 


39 
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EARLY KADAMBA8 : MISCELLANEOUS LINES 

I 

KuMiRAVARMAN AKD MiNDHiTi 

Another line of the Early Kadambas, the exact relation 
of which with the lines of Mayura^rmaii and Krsnavarman I 
is not definitely settled, is known from inscriptions to have 
ruled in the Kadamba country and for sometime even at 
Vaijayantl. Only two inscriptions of this line have so far 
been discovered. They belong to a Kadamba king, named 
Mandhata-raja (evidently a mistake for M&ndbatrraja), or 
Mandhatrvarman.‘ In the Kudgere plates (Ep. Ind., VI, 
p. 12) the king is called in-vi/aj/a-iiva-Mandhatfvarman and 
is said to have resided at Vaijayantl. In the Shimoga plates 
(Mys. Arch. Surv., A. R., 1911, p. 32) of the same king 
however the issuer’s name is given as Mandhata-rSja and he 
is called the son of Maharaja Kumaravarman. The explicit 

^ Mandh&tfvarman of the Kudgere grant has been thought to be different 
from M&ndh&ta-r&ja of the Shimoga grant and the reign of the former had 
been placed before that of K]* 9 Qavarman I on the grounds that the names of the 
donors are not exactly the same, that tbe Kudgere grant begins with the word 
iiddhaffi like tbe Malavalli and Talguoda records and that it does not mention the 
Kadamba family as being rendered pure by the A^vamedha (of Kf^^avarman I). See 
Mys, Arch, Surv , A. R., 1911, p. 36 ; Joum Ind. Htst, XIIT» p. 2tf. Tt must'be 
noticed that the Bimr grant of Vif^uvarinan begins with siddhatfi Both the Halsi 
grants of Harivarman begin with the expression aiddharfi svasti. Are we to suppose 
that these princes lived before Kfa^avarman 1 ? Again, the perforiuance cf the 
AiSvamedha by Kf^^avarman I is not mentioned in any of the three grants of Hari- 
yarman. Does it prove that Harivarman lived before the reign of Kffi^avarman I ? 
M&ndhatcHrdja is most probably a copyist's mistake for Mindhdtfrdja Cf. Krv^a- 
yanoa r&ja add Kr 9 dar&ja in tbe Anaji record of Siyanandavarraan ; Klrtivarman and 
Kirtir&ja of the Caiukya records : Vi jayayarman and Vijaysr&ja of tbe Kaira grant, etc, 
]^or palaeography, see ahovct p, 67, n« 2. 
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statement that the kiog belonged to the Kadamba family which 
was sanctified by the Horse-sacrifice (c/. aivamedha-pavitnkft- 
dnvayOnUtii..M(idmnhSnQ‘tii) clearly shows that the Kadamba 
king, named Mandhata or Mandhatrvarman, ruled after the 
celebration of the A^vamedha by Krsnavarman I who was 
the only performer of the Horse-sacrifice among the Early 
Kadambas. We do not know where Maharaja Kum&ra- 
varman ruled. His son Mandhatrvarman however is known 
to have reigned at VaijayantI from where he issued the 
Kudgere grant in the second year of bis reign. In the 
present state of our knowledge it is difficult to place 
Mandhatrvarman’s reign in the period between the time of 
Santivarman and that of Harivarman. It is possible that 
Mandhata became the lord of VaijayantI for some time in 
the period when the Kadamba country was in a state of 
chaos owing to the repeated attacks of the Early Calukyas 
of Badami. He may have conquered VaijayantI from 
Harivarman or from Krspavarman II or one of the latter’s 
successors. . 

A set of copper-plates {Ep. Ind., VI, p. 12) belonging to 
the Kadamba king, named Mandhatrvarman, was discovered 
at Kudgere in the Shimoga district. The grant was issued 
on the full-moon day of Vaiiiakba in the second regnal year 
of the king who has been called 4ri-vijaya-Hva-M.anihMT- 
varman. The king issued the charter when be was residing 
at VaijayantI. 

The grant records the gift of a kedara (field, land), twenty 
nioartanas by the royal measure, of the hda (plough-land) 
called ModekaranI within the border of Kolala-grama which 
has been identified with modem Kolala in the Tiplur taluka 
of tire Tumkur district of Mysore. It was made with 
daksiiji^ and with libations of water, and was exempted from 
the duty of providing cots, abode and boiled rice (a-khatvS- 
vd 3 -audana), from the ingress of soldiers, and from internal 
taxes and unpaid labour {antahkara-vistika). The parihiru 
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called a-khatva-v&s-audana has been discussed in connection 
with the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagaili grants {above, 
p. 187 f.). It is practically the same as a-Tcura-collaka- 
vinasi’khata-[sarp,'\vasa mentioned in the grants of Pallava 
8ivaskandavarman. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that according to Manu (VII, verse 119) “the 
headman of the village should get all of what is daily 
payable by the villagers to the king in the shape of anna 
(food), pana (drink), indhana (fuel) and other things.” In 
connection with anta^-kara (internal revenue) , a reference 
to puravayam (external revenue) in an inscription {S. Ind. 
Ins., Ill, No. 61) is interesting to note. 

The recipient of the grant was a taiitirlya-sahrahmacarin, 
named Devaiarman, who belonged to the Kaundinya gotra. 
The record ends with the usual verses and says that the 
pattikd was written by the Rahasyadhikfta -Damodaradatta. 
The official designation rahasyadhikrta is found in other 
early inscriptions like the Hirahadagaili grant of Sivaskanda- 
varman and the Peddavegi grant of Salahkayana Nandi- 
yarman II. 

The Shimoga plates were issued on the twelfth lunar 
day of the bright half of Karttika in the fifth regnal year of 
Mandhala-raja when the king was residing at myay-OcchrngT, 
that is to say, at the city of Ucca^rhgl. Ucca^rngi has 
been identified with Uchchangidurga situated about three 
miles to the east of Molkalmuru in the Dodderi taluka of 
the Chitaldrug district, Mysore {Mys. Arch. Surv., A. R., 
1910-11, p. 31 ; Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 285 n). We 
have seen that in the fourth year of king Harivarman’s 
reign, his pitrvya (father’s, i.e., Ravivarman’s, brother) 
Sivaratha was probably in charge of the Ucca^rngi division 
of the Kadamba country. It is however not known whether 
the VaijayantI and Ucca^rngi divisions were both taken by 
Mandhata directly from Harivarman. Uccangi was the 
capital of the Nolambavadi 32,000 province (Bellary district 
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and partB of Mysore) under the Papdyas and probably under 
the Pallavas before them. The Pallavas acquired the 
province when they conquered Badami and temporarily 
overthrew the Calukyas, It was occupied by the Pajpdyas 
about the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. Accord- 
ing to a Haribar record of 1170-71, Kadamba Mabamanda- 
le^vara Ketarasa had the hereditary title “ lord of Uccahgi- 
giri ” {Botnh. Gaz., I, ii, p. 564). 

The Shimoga grant (Mys. Arch. Surv., A. E., 1911, 
p. 32) begins with the adoration : svasti : jitarji bhagavata. 
The record speaks of the Kadtnaba family as rendered pure 
by the sacred bath of the Horse-sacrifice which obviously 
refers to the A^vamedha celebrated by Krsnavarman I. 
Mandbataraja, son of Eumaravarma-Maharaja, has been 
described as a successful warrior. 

By this grant the Kadamba king made a gift of six 
nivartanas of land along with some materials for building a 
house (grha-vastu) ^ in the village of Kaggi as well as some 
lands in the village, called PalgalinI, to a learned and pious 
Brabmana, named Triyamabakasvamin, of the Atreya gotra. 
The passage palgalinl-gramasy = aflcaft = caiuspat-ksetrarn is 
not quite clear. Kaggigrama has been identified with the 
village of the same name, situated about ten miles to the 
south of Channagiri in the taluka of the same name {ibid, 
p. 36). 

The grant ends with the usual imprecatory verses and 
the benediction : siddhir — astu. 


^ The passage gfha-vastvna s&rddham bas been explained as “ together with 
a honse and necessariea*' {Mys, Arch, Snrv., A. B., 1911^ p. 36). 
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Madhdvarman and Dimodara 

Two other names of kings belonging to the Early 
Eadaraba family are known from inscriptions. They are 
Madhuvarman of the record found at Tadagani in the 
Udagani hobli of the Shikarpur taluka (Ep. Cam., VII, 
Sk. 66) and Damodara of the litbic record discovered at 
Konnur in the Belgaum district (7nd. dnt., XXI, p. '96). 
Their exact relation with the three lines of Early Eadamba 
kings already discussed cannot be determined in the present 
state of our knowledge. 

The Tadagani inscription which according to Kice 
belongs to circa 600 A.D. was issued by a Eadamba prince 
whose name has been written as maduvarmma. Madu- 
varmmd is generally taken to be a mistake for Madhuvarma. 
Mr. Govind Pai points out {Jaum. Ind. Hist , XIII, pp. 
25-26) that the name Maduvarraan or Madhuvarman bears 
no good sense. He is therefore inclined to change the read- 
ing 4ri-maduvarmmd as M-maddevarma which he further 
corrects as Sri-mad-devavarmma . The word sarrigha written 
in the Devagiri grant as saiiga, and names like Madura for 
Madhura, Attivarman for Hastivarman, etc., suggest that 
the correction Madhuvarman is not impossible. It may also 
be pointed out that many names in the early history of 
India do not bear any good sense. The names Dattavarman 
and Jalavarman of the Lakhamandal inscription (Bbandarkar, 
List, No. 1790) and Jatavarman of the Belava grant 
(ibid. No. 1714) may be cited as examples. Since the 
Sanskrit word madhu means water,” the names Madhu- 
varman and Jalavarman would mean the same thing. 
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As has been suggested to me by Dr. Barnett, Madbuvarman 
may moreover be an abbreviated form of names like 
Madhuripuvarman. The correction Devavarman may not 
be quite absurd, but it cannot be accepted without 
further evidence. Palaeography moreover seems to go 
against the suggestion of Govind Pai that this king ruled 
before Er^^avarman I. He thinks that Madhuvarman, 
whom he calls Devavarman, was the father of Er^navarman I 
simply on the ground that the Tadagani record does not 
refer to the A^vamedha of Er§navarman I. We have seen 
that, excepting the Nilambur grant of Ravivarman, none of 
the records of Mfge^avarman, Ravivarman and Harivarman 
refers to the A^vamedha of the usurper. 

As the Tadagani epigraph is damaged, the inscription 
could not be fully deciphered. It seems to record the gift 
of some lands in the villages called Satomahila-grama and 
Eetakapada to a Brahmana, named Narayana^arman, who 
belonged to the Gautama gotra. The record ends with the 
usual verses. At the top of the stone there is an unfinished 
final verse along with the name of one Soma who seems to 
have belonged to the Ea^yapa gotra. The connection of 
this person with the grant of Madhuvarman is not known. 
It is also unknown to us whether Madhuvarman was a Raja, 
Maharaja or Yuvaraja of the Eadambas. The letters between 
the passages kadamhdndrri and hl-maduvarmntd could not 
be deciphered. His position among the Early Eadamba 
princes is therefore bound to remain uncertain until further 
evidence is forthcoming. 

The name of nrpa Damodara, born in the family of the 
Eadambas, is found in a verse inscribed on a rock near 
Eonnur, at the falls of the Ghataprabha in the Belgaum 
district. The inscription is in the so-called box-headed 
characters and is probably not later than the beginning of 
the sixth century A.D. It has been noticed however that 
above the verte the name irl-Ddmodara is twice inscribed 
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on the same rock, once in the usual box-headed characters 
and once in the characters used in the records of the Early 
Calukyas. Does this fact suggest that Damodara lived in 
the period when the northern part of the ancient Kadamba 
kingdom was already occupied by the Calukyas? Is it 
possible that Damodara was a feudatory or viceroy of 
a king of the Early Calukya family which was established 
about the middle of the sixth century at Badiimi in the 
Bijapur district of the Bombay Presidency ? It is however 
impossible to be definite on this point in the present state 
of our knowledge. Govind Pai presumes {Jonrn. Ind. Hist., 
XIII, p. 32) that DSmodara was the son of Ilrrivarman. 
The suggestion is absolutely without any ground. 



CHAPTEE IV 
THE KEKAYAS 
I 

Sivanandavarman ^ 

According to the Puravus {Matsya, 48, 10-20 ; Vayu, 
99, 12-23), the Kekayas, Madras and U^Inaras were branches 
of the family of Ann, son of Yayati. The Anu tribe is 
frequently mentioned in the ^gveda (I, 108, 8 ; VII, 10, 6). 
A hymn of the ^gveda (VIII, 74) seems to suggest that 
the Anus lived in the central Punjab, not far from the 
river ParusnI. It is interesting to note that the same 
territory is afterwards found to be in the possession of the 
Kekayas and the Madras (see Eaychaudhuri, Pol. Hist. 
Anc. Ind , 2nd ed., pp. 36-37 ; Law, Ancient Indian Tribes, 
II, p. 49 f.). 

The Kekaya tribe is known from early literature to have 
dwelt in the modern Punjab between the country of 
Gandhara which lay on both sides of the Indus, and the river 
Vipa4a (Beas). According to the RdmUyana (II, 68, 19-22; 
VII, 113-14), the Kekaya territory lay beyond the Vipa^a 
and was adjacent to the Gandharva (i.e., Gandhara) visaya. 
The name of the capital of the Kekaya country is not 
mentioned in the Vedic texts ; the Rdmdyai\.a (II, 67, 7 ; 
68, 22) however tells us that the capital of the Kekayas was 
at Bajagyha or Girivraja. This Bajagrha-Girivraja has 
been identified with modern Girjak or Jalalpur on the 
Jbelum. Another Bajagrha-Girivraja is known to have 
been the ancient capital of Magadha. This city has been 
identified with Bajgir situated in Bihar between Pa^na and 
Gayft. In order to distinguish between the eastern and 

i My paper on the Soatherp Epkayas w*» published in Jnd. CiiH.,IV, p. 616 ff 

40 
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western Bajagrha-G-irivrajas, the eastern city was sometimes 
called ** Bajagfba of the Magadhas ” {S.B.E., XIII, p. 
150). A third Bajagfha is mentioned by Yuan Chwang 
(Beal, Si-yu-M, I, p. 44) as a city of Po-lo, i.e., Balkh. 
Jain writers mention a Kekaya city called Setaviya and say 
that one-half of the Eekaya kingdom was Aryan {Ind. Ant., 
1891, p. 375). See Baychaudhuri, loc. cit. 

The CMndogya Upanisat (V, II, 5) tells a story about 
Aiivapati, king of Kekaya, who realised the supreme truth 
and is reported to have once said, “ In my janapada, there 
is no thief, no villain, no drunkard, no Brahmana who does 
not maintain and consecrate sacred fire in his house, no 
illiterate person, no adulterer and therefore no adultress.” 
According to the Satapatha-brdhmana (X, 6, 1,2) and 
Chandogya Upanisat {loc. cit., et seq.), A^vapati, a con- 
temporary of king Janaka of Videha, instructed a number 
of Brahmanas. It is known from the Rdmayana that 
Da^aratha, the Ik^vaku king of Ayodhya, married a Kekaya 
princess by whom he got a son, named Bharata. It may 
not be quite impossible that A^vapati was the name of a 
family of Kekaya kings and not the name of any particular 
ruler of Kekaya. A similar instance seems to be found in 
the name of the ancient Brahmadattas of KasL That 
Brahmadatta was the name of a family and not that of a 
particular king has already been proved (Bhandarkar, 
Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 56 ; Baychaudhuri, op. cit., 
pp. 45-46). It is interesting to note that a traditional 
king (father of the celebrated Savitri) of the Madras who 
dwelt near the Kekaya country, on the western bank of the 
river Iravatl {Mahahha., Vin, 44, 17), was also named 
A^vapati. We do not know whether he actually belonged 
to the family of the Kekaya kings. 

Inscriptions prove the existence of a ruling dynasty 
called Kekaya or Kaikeya in the Chitaldrug district of 
Myscnre. It has been supposed that the Eeka^ mi^ated 
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to the south like the Iki^vakus, Sibis and other north Indian 
tribes or lamilies. The southern Kekayas are known to 
have belonged to the 5.treya gotra and the Soma-vaipi^ 
(lunar race). We have seen that, according to the Purdnos, 
the Kekayas belonged to the family of Anu, son of the 
celebrated Yayati. According to the Mahabharata (I, 95, 
7), YaySti was a king of the lunar race. Yayati, son of 
Nabu§ia, is mentioned in early texts like the ^gveda (I, 31, 
17 ; X, 68, 1). The Kekayas who belonged to the family 
of Yayati-Nahusya’s son, therefore, could rightly claim to 
have belonged to the Soma-vaniia. According to the 
Puranas (e.g., Vayu, 26, 18-20), Soma (i.e., moon) was 
born of Anasuya by Atri, one of the principal gotrakarins. 
The pravaras of the Atreya gotra are Atri, Atreya and 
Satatapa. The Kekayas who claimed to have belonged 
to the family of Anu should properly belong either to the 
Atri or to the Atreya gotra. 

According to the Ramdyanic tradition, the Kekayas of 
Girivraja were matrimonially connected with the IksvAkus 
of Ayodhya. It is interesting to note that the family of 
the southern Kekayas has also been described as ik§vakuhhir 
ssapi rajarsihhih kft-avaha-vivaha} This fact goes to show 
that the princes and princesses of the southern Kekaya 
family were married in the bouse of the Iksvakus. This 
Ik^vaku family however seems to be the same as that to which 
the great kings Caiptamula I, his son Virapurisadata and 
grandson EhuvulaCamtamula II belonged. These kings ruled 
in the Kistna-Guntur region of the Madras Presidency in the 
second, third and fourth quarters oi the third century and 
are known to have had matrimonial relations with the kings 
pf Ujjayini and of Banavftsl. The reference to the Ik^vaku 
r&jartis in a Kekaya record of about the middle of the fifth 

1 iteSkamean* Mm’s marriage, while vtviha means the marriage of a daughter. 
These two terms occur in Sock Bdict IX of Atoka. See nighentkSffe. 1 , ! .fdfeke. 

8; IV, 816, a; VI, 71, 8B: also Oowell’e tmnalatkw of Jitoltn, V, p. 146, Mte 1.', 
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century seems to suggest that the dynasty did not come to 
an end with the conquest of Andhrapatha by the Fallavas of 
Eghci about the end of the third century. For the Iksvakus, 
see above, p. 9 ff. 

Besides the Kekaya record discovered at Anaji in the 
Davanegere taluka of the Ohitaldrug district, there are other 
inscriptions which prove the existence of the Kekayas in the 
Mysore region about the middle of the fifth century and 
possibly also in the eighth. IntheBannahalli grant(Fp. Ind., 
VI, p. 16) of Kadamba Krsnavarman II, the king’s grand- 
father Visnuvarman, eldest son of Krsnavarman I, has been 
described as kaikeya-sutdydm=utpanna. As we have seen, 
Krsnavarman I who married in the family of the Kekayas 
possibly ruled about the middle of the fifth century. In 
another Kadamba record (M^s. Arch. Surv., A. i?., 1911, 
pp £3, 35),QueenPrabhavatI, wife of Myge^avarma-Dharma- 
maharaja and mother of Ravivarma-Dharmamaharaja, has 
been described as kaikeya-mahakula-prasuta. We have seen 
that Kadamba Mrge^avarman possibly began to rule in A. D. 
470. The Kekayas are known to have had matrimonial rela- 
tions not only with the Iksvakus and the Kadambas, but also 
with the Pallavas. A Pallava chief designated Vikramaditya- 
Satyyraya-Prthivlvallabha-Pallavaraja-Gopaladeva who was 
the son of Candamabasena and the lord of Payvegundupura 
has been described as kaikeya-vairiS-odhhav-oddhata-purusa 
in the Haldipur plates (Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 173 ff.) which 
have been palaeograpbically assigned to the eighth century 
A. D. The passage kaikeya-varrii-odbhava has been taken 
to indicate that Pallava Gopaladeva was connected with the 
Kekaya or Kaikeya family probably on his mother’s side. 

The Anaji stone inscription {Ep. Cam., XI, p. 142) 
belongs to a Kekaya chief, named Sivanandavarman, who is 
described as belonging to the Kekaya family. Soma race 
and Atreya gotra. He was a parama-mdhehara and was 
devoted to his parents, and his family was connected 
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iiiatninonia>lly with the saintly kings of the Iksvaku family. 
The record refers to the loss of Sivanandavarman’s own 
country and to a tumultuous battle fought between Nanak- 
kasa (?) Pallavaraja and KrsnavarmarSja, and says that 
after the defeat of Krsnaraja’s array, the Kekaya chief, with 
a sense of relief in his heart, made up his mind, lay on a 
bed of darhha grass and being unwilling to enjoy worldly 
pleasures became desirous of going to heaven.^ Sivananda- 
varman is then said to have approached that position which 
is desired by all valiant men, and thereby spread the 
prosperity of his own family to last as long as the moon 
and the stars endure.* Even after going near that position, 
he performed some meritorious deeds with the idea tli \t a 
man dwells in heaven so long as his glory is remembered 
on the earth.® The stone appears to have been engraved 
after the death of Sivanandavarman. 

The inscription has been differently interpreted. Some 
scholars think (see Sewell, List, p. 352) that Sivananda- 
varman was a son of Eadamba Krsnavarman I and 
that be turned an ascetic. The first part of the theory 
is impossible in view of the fact that Sivanandavar- 
man has been described as belonging not to the Kadamba 
family of the Manavya or Angirasa gotra, but to the Kekaya 
family which belonged to the Soma vam^a and the Atreya 
gotra. The second part of the theory is also rendered 

^ iSfvanandavarmd iva-deiasyo ksaye na^akkdsa (?) pallavardja-hf^r^avarmmara- 
jayoli samare tumuUni{?) pravftte kfmarajo-sainye hhagne praSemita-hrdaya 
sa/dkcdpita-sa^alpdfy kftet darhha-^ayanal} pavitrarn abhyavaJidra/yamdr^ah cira-kdh 
dvasthdyinifti kirtHtp, ahhila^an Mi snirtt-vihita Sila-gut^i-gmanal} (?) manu^ya- 
hhoga^virakta-'nutnds ^ 8varg~dvdpU-kvt~6k§axtdh indTalokchsukharp> akdtnaydta. In placo 
of ihe paasage k§a^e nat^akkdsa, Govind Pai is inclined to read k^ayena ni^kdsitafy. 
If this saggestion is aoceptedy the name of the Pallava antagonist of K]'9]^avarn)an I 
is not y«‘t known. 

* Xcanidra-tdrakar^ dtmano vay^iasya porama-iivarn vitanvati virya iaurya- 
vikntWQ'pratdpoir*^v(tddh iautyd kdrfnotpdraytpord ^ldghd’Vti$9dnarvi4e^itdfy iura- 
gaydndrft abhimataff^ ahhigatah, 

* Abhigamy^dpi sva-vait^Sa-sthdpaka’jana-punya-karmayd yukto Ydvad^yo^o- 
loke vicarati tdvantatp kdlarp purugafy diti nivoiati pramudita^hrdoya iti. 
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untenable by the fact that be is said to have attained the 
position which is desired by all valiant warriors, to have 
prepared a bed of darbha and to have become desirous of 
going to heaven. It seems to me that Sivanandavarman 
became seriously wounded in the battle fought between the 
Pallava king and king Krmavarman and, apprehending 
death, lay on a bed of darbha. It may be noticed that the 
words avahara and amharaif,a {cf. the verb in abhyava- 
harayamSiria) signify “ cessation of fight ” or “ removing 
from the battle-field to the camp.’’ The desire of Siva- 
nandavarman to go to heaven and to attain eternal fame 
may suggest that he burnt himself to death. 

It has been suggested by previous writers that Sivanan- 
davarman’s heart was broken at the defeat of Krsnaraja’s 
army. The passage praiamita-hrdaya however seems to 
suggest that the Kekaya chief’s mind was relieved of anxiety 
at the disastrous defeat of Ersnaraja who has been identified 
with the Kadamba king Ersnavarman I. This fact appears 
to prove that, in the battle referred to, Sivanandavarman 
fought against Ersi^avarman I. We have seen that though 
Visnuvarman I, born of the Eekaya princess, was the eldest 
son of Ersnavarman I, his claim to the throne was laid 
aside and one of his younger brothers, named Devavarman, 
who was the favourite son of his fatlier, was made Yuvar&ja, 
i.e., heir to the throne. The fact that Visnuvarman was 
installed by a Pallava king possibly suggests that he left his 
father’s court and removed to the court of a Pallava king. 
It is interesting to note that the battle referred to in the 
Anaji record was fought between Ejr^navurman I and the 
Pallavas. It is possible that Sivsnanda, the Eekaya 
relative (maternal grandfather or uncle ?) of Visnuvarman, 
fought in the battle for the Pallava allies of Vi^uvarman 
and against Ei^navarman I. Otherwise Sivananda being 
fraiami\a‘l[irdaya at the defeat of Epsparaja’s army seems 
to become meaningless. 
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YaVANA and PiRASiKA ^ 

In an interesting paper on the question of Zoroastrian 
influence on early Buddhism in Dr. Modi Memorial Volume 
(Bombay, 1930), Dr. E. J. Thomas has offered some sugges- 
tions regarding the interpretation of the term Yavana in 
Indian inscriptions and literature. It is generally believed 
that Yavana originally signified the Greeks, but later it was 
used to mean all foreigners. Dr. Thomas however thinks it 
to be “an unnecessary assumption that the term must have 
first meant ‘Greek’ to the Indians” (p. 282) and takes it to 
be unlikely “that Indians could have distinguished the 
Yavanas from the Persians as specially Greek.” “It is 
more probable,” he says, “that they learnt the name from 
the Yavana forces with whom they came in contact, and 
that they applied the name to all foreigners whose military 
power was represented by these Yavanas, that is, to the 
Persians generally” (pp. 282-83). As a sequel to these 
views of his. Dr. Thomas has been constrained to think that 
Amtiyoka (=Antiokhus II Theos of Syria) has been called 
Yona-rdja (i.e., Yavana king) in the second and thirteenth 
Rock Edicts of A^oka, because he was “the chief ruler of 
what remained of the ancient Persian empire” (p. 282). 
Dr. Thomas thus seems to think that the word Yavana, from 
the earliest times, meant “foreigner,” and not “Greek” 
specially, and that the Indians never distinguished the 

1 This paper was originally published in Joum. Ind, Hist, XIV, pp. 84-8$. 
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Yavanas from the Persians. There is however evidence to 
show that neither of these two suggestions is justifiable.^ 

As regards the first point, we must note that the Persian 
or any other foreign tribe is never known to have been 
called Yavana in the early literature and records of India.* It 
is, on the other hand, definitely known from a number of 
instances that the term Yavana denoted the Greeks. Amti- 
yoka’s being called Yona-rdja may be explained away, as he 
was “the chief ruler of what remained of the ancient Persian 
empire.” But that Yavana meant “Greek” is perfectly 
established by the evidence furnished by the Mahavarfisa, 
■.Milindapaflho and the Besnagar pillar inscription of Helio- 
doruB. 

Some gdthds of the Mahdvanisa (XXIX, verse 30 ff.) 
give a list of countries and cities among which we get 
Yonanagara-Alasanda {i.e., Alexandria, the city of the 
Yavanas). Alasandahas been identified with Alexandria, 
founded by Alexander the Great near Kabul (op. cit., 
Geiger’s ed., p. 194). Alasanda= Alexandria can hardly be a 
Persian town. According to the MilindapaUho, Milinda 
who has been identified with the celebrated Indo-Greek king 
Menander was born at Kalasigama in the dipa * of Alasanda. 

1 Dr. D. B. Bbandarkar holds {Ind, Cult. 1, pp. 16-17, 619 ff.) that ** in early times 
Yavana always denoted the Greeks, bat from the second century A.D. onwards, it 
seems to have been used to denote the Persians.** As we shall see. this theory is 
equally untenable. For the evidence of the Raghuvatii4a and the Junagadh inscription, 
Me below. The reference to the Yavanas in the seventh century work Harfo-coffts 
in connection with K&kavarpa, sen of Si^uuaga, proves nothing. 

s It may be argued that since Tufispa, who wss Aioka's governor in SarS§ftra, 
had a Persian name, but has been called Yavano’rdja in the Juoi^adh inscription 
of Rudradftman (ctroa A.D 180-50), the word Yavana in this case means a Persian. 
Names however can hardly be taken as proof of nationality. Vdsudeva, the name 
assumed by a great Eu^&pa king about the end of the second century A.D., is an 
Indian name, but the Euff&pa king*s family was not certainly indigenous to India. 
)Csny early Indian inscriptions, moreover, mention Yavanas bearing Hindu names, s.g., 
Yavana Catfida (»Candra) in Liiders, List, No. 1166. 

* Alasanda thus seems not to have been merely a city. Dipa (c/. Dip4^) 
tppeaM to mean a district between ivfo rivers* 
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This Milinda— Menander is said to have had his capital 0 ^ 
Sagala, modern Sialkot in the Panjab (I, 9 : jarphudipe 
s&galanagare milindo nama rdja dhosi). Again in another' 
passage, this Sagalanagara is said to have belonged to the 
Yavanas (I, 2 : atthi Yonakanarp nanapu^dbhedanarp sdga- 
lan — ndnianagararp). Next we should note that the Besna- 
gar pillar inscription mentions a Yona-dUta (i.e., Yavana 
envoy), named Heliodora (saHeliodorus), son of Diya 
(=Dion), who was an inhabitant of Takhasila (^Tak^a^ila, 
modern Taxila) and was sent by Maharaja Aiptalikita 
(=Antialkidas) to the court of the Sunga king Kautslputra 
(probably Koslputa, not Kastputa) Bhagabhadra (Rapson, 
Ancient India, p. 157) who ruled about the middle of 
the second century B.O. (Smith, E. Hist. Ind., 4th ed., 
p. 238, note). The Greek names of the Yona-dUta and 
his father as well as of the king who sent, him leave 
no doubt that the word Yona {^Yavana) was used to 
mean the Greeks. Amtalikita of the inscription is evidently 
the Indo-Greek king, named Antialkidas, whose coins 
with both Greek and Indian legends, have been discovered in 
the Punjab (Smith, Catalogue, pp. 15-16). The possible 
reference to Yavanaraja Dimita and his identification with 
Demetrius may also be noticed {Ep.Ind., XX, p. 84, n. 31). 

There is moreover evidence to show that the term Yavana 
was borrowed by the Indians directly from their Persian 
neighbours. The Persians became acquainted with thje 
Greeks chiefly through the Ionian colonists whom they 
called Yaano (= Ionian). This term occurs in the inscrip- 
tions of Darius in a wider sense to signify the Greeks or 
people of Greek origin generally. The Persian word Yauna 
was borrowed by the Indians. The Mdhahh&rata (XD, 
207, 43), for example, has : 

Uttarapatha-janmanah kirtayisyami tan =api, 

Yama-karphoja-gandhara^ kirata harhara^ taka, 
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Yavana is only a Sanskritised form of Yama of which the 
real Prakrit form is Yona. If the Indians learnt the use 
of the word from the Persians, it is hardly reasonable to 
suppose that they used it in an entirely different sense. It is 
possible that from the time of the Persian occupation of 
North-Western India (i.e., from the sixth century B.C.) and 
probably from still earlier times ’ the people of that part of 
India had commercial relation ^ with Persia. It may there- 
fore be suggested that Indian merchants who visited the 
bazaars of Persia for purposes of merchandise came into 
contact with Greek merchants and called them Yauna in 
imitation of the people of that country. 

As regards the second supposition of Dr. Thomas, it 
may be said that, in early Indian literature and records, the 
Yavanas are not only distinguished from other foreign tribes, 
but are mentioned side by side also with the Parasikas, i.e., 
the Persians. The Nasik inscription of Vasisthiputra 
Pulumavi’s nineteenth year mentions the Yavanas along 
with the Sakas and the Palhavas who are said to have 
been routed by the Satavahana king GautaraTputra 
Satakarni (circa 107-31 A.D.). The Ramayana (,1, 54, 21) 
distinguishes the Yavanas from other foreign tribes in 
passages like iakan = yavana-miMtan (i. e., Sakas who had 
the Yavanas with them). In the Puranas (e. g., Vayu, 
46, 105-21, see also 88, 122), the following foreign 

1 Arrian says (Chinnock's ed.» p. 899) that ** the district west of the river Indus 
as far as the river Copben is inhabited by the Astacenians and the Assacenians, 
Indian tribes. These were in ancient times subject to the Assyrians, afterwards 
to the Medes, and finally they submitted to the Persians and paid tribute to Cyrus, 
the son of Oambyses, as mler of their land." Scholars like Ludwig, Hillebrandt 
and Weber think that the Persians were known to the Indians as Parkwoa as early 
as the time of the fgveda. See Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index^ I, pp. 604-05 
(paritt) and pp. 621-22 {parthava); see also Camh. Hist, Ind., Vol. I, p. 822 and 
notes. 

^ There seems^, to have been political relations as well. Indian soldiers in the 
Persian array are kn^n to have fought on Greek soil, while the Greeks too fought 
lor the Persians in Ind!^ (Smith, E. Hist, Ind,, 4th ed., p. 40). 
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tribes are said to have belonged to the Udicya country : 
(1) Yavana, (2) Saka, (3) Darada, (4) Tu§ara and 
(5) Palhava. According to the Mahahhdrata (V, 19), the 
K&mboja king Sudaksiua marshalled Yavana and Saka 
forces at the great battle of Kuruksetra. In works like the 
Mahahharata (VI, 9), moreover, the Yavanas (Greeks) and 
the Parasikas (Persians) are separately mentioned as peoples 
living in the Udicya-de^a. Cf. 

yavana^ •"cma-kaitibojd darund mleccha-jdtayal^, 

sakrdgrahdh kulatthd^ = ca hundh pdrasikaih saha. 

Bapson says (Ancient India, p. 86) that the word Yavana 
denoted the Greeks “ in the Indian literature and inscrip- 
tions of the last three centuries before and the first two 
centuries after the Christian era.” The latest extremity 
however must be pushed at least up to the age of Kalidasa 
who is generally supposed to have lived in the 4th century 
A.D. and to that of Vi^akhadatta who lived still later. 
It is generally believed that, while describing Baghu’s 
victorious campaign in the western countries, Kalidasa 
identifies the Yavanas with the Parasikas. This belief is 
based on a wrong interpretation of verses 60-64 of Kalidasa’s 
RaghuvarpSa, Canto IV, where, as a matter of fact, the 
poet clearly distinguishes the country of the Parasikas from 
that of the Yavanas. In verse 60, Baghu is said to have 
started from the Aparanta (Northern Konkan) and to have 
gone by the sthala-vartma (land-route) to conquer the Para- 
sikas. The king had a strong navy ^ and could have easily 
sailed from the Aparanta coast to the Persian shore. Why, 
then, did he go by the land-route ? The answer is to be 
found in the next verse wherein we are told that Baghu was 
jealous, as it were, of the merry-making of the Yavana 
girls. The host of Baghu’ s army is here very happily 


1 Cf. veiBe 86, which describes Esghn’s fight with the VsAgee. 
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compared with a-HUt-jalad-oduya. Yerse 61 thus clearly 
suggests that in going to Persia from the Northern Kohkap, 
Baghu had to cross the country of the Yavanas with whom 
he had no mind to fight.* Just as clouds temporarily 
prevent the lotuses from enjoying the sun, Baghu with 
bis large army passed through the Yavana country frighten- 
ing the Yavana girls and causing temporary cessation of 
their merry-making.* The case of the Yavana girls may 
be compared with that of the Kerala women who 
were running this way and that way in extreme fright 
when, starting from the Pandya country, Baghu was 
marching through Kerala with a view to conquering the 
Apargnta. 

In the passage asti tavae » chaka’yavana-kirdta-kdrrihoja- 
pd,rasika-hd,hlika-prabhrtii> of the Mudrardk^asa, Act II, 
Vi^akhadatta also distinguishes the Yavanas from the 
Pgraslkas.' 


^ C/. verses 88 and 84, which describe Baghu 's march through Utkala and Kerala 
without fighting with the inhabitants of those countries. It may be supposed 
tha4> these oountries were ruled not by independent kings but by feudatory 
mJers. 


* * I am indebted for the suggestion to Prof. H. C. Baycbaudhuri. Baghu did 
not fight with the Yavanas, but was going through their ountry to fight wiUi 
the Piraslkas who lived further west (c/. paicityai^ in verse 62). But the very 
appearance of his large army in the Yavana country was sufficient to cause terror in 
the hearts of the inhabltents. The poet says that Baghu oouid have avoided this, 
but as he wanted jealously, as it were, to put a stop to the merry-making of the 
Yavanls, he purposely preferred the land-route. In interpreting verses 69-65 of the 
Raglhuvaf(iSat IV, V. Venksyya also separated the Yavanas from the Pftrasfkas. 
For bis interpretation, see Arch. Sure. Ind., A. R., 1906-07, p. 218, note 1. See slso 
Bfihler* Indian InBCriptions and the Antiquity of Indian Artificial Poetry (p. 40) in 
Ind. Ant., 1918. 


s 1 am indebted for this reference to Prof. Bsyohandhori. In the Bfhatsarphiid 
(XXV, 17-18), Vaighamihira mentions the P&ra^avas along with the gfidras, Yavanas, 
AmbsgtbM* Eagibojas and Sindbusauvlvas. It is not impossible that Pftra4ava here 
Bignifimi the Persians. V&kpati (8th oentnry A.D ), author of OaU4^vaho, meoiioDB 
the Pgraslkas in the list of peoples conquered by his master and hero, Yatovarman of 
Senauj (Bfihler, loe. cit.y 
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EvidoDoe thus shows that the Yavanas were generally 
distinguished from the Persians and other foreign tribes by 
the Indians in ancient times even as late as the sixth 
century A.D. and that therefore the Persians and Yavanas 
were not identical. 



II 


Alluru Inscription 

In the year 1924, Mr. N. Lakshminarayana Rao dis- 
covered at Alluru (Nandigrama taluka of the Kistna 
district), five miles from Yerrupalem, on the Bezwada- 
Hyderabad Railway line, an old Brahml inscription and 
the remains of an old Buddhist stUpa, at about two furlongs 
to the west of the village. A facsimile of the inscription 
(No. 331 of 1924), along with a short note on it, was 
published in the Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 
for the year ending 31st March, 1924. The inscription was 
afterwards edited by Dr. R. Shamasastry in the Calcutta 
Review for July, 1925. According to the transcript published 
in the Review the epigraph refers to jayadharma (line 2), and 
cdradharma (line 5), and to Sana, king of the Ayis (lines 
16-17), who is supposed to have been the grantor of some 
gifts. The Report rightly says that the inscription may be 
palsBOgraphioally assigned to the’ 2nd century A.D. If, 
then. Dr. Shamasastry’s reading and interpretation be 
correct, a king called Sana ruled over some parts, at least, 
of the Kistna district about that period, i.e., some time 
before the age of Jayavarman Bfhatphalayana. 

It will, however, be seen from the facsimile that the 
transcript published in the Calcutta Review is faulty in many 
places, and that the words read as jayadhama and caradhama 
there, are clearly deyadhama (pious gift) and cd-ra-the-ma 
respectively. Here, however, we shall only examine the 
passage where the name of the king has been read. 

The Alluru inscription is very important from the 
palasographical point of view. Though it is a fragment, 
all the letters that have been preserved are perfectly legible ; 
and an interesting point is that in lines 7 and 13 we 
have a peculiar form — This figure has been taken 

to be in both the Report and the Review, 
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Aocofdiog to the Report, the inscription records the {i^ft 
of a certain Mabatalavara accompanied by his \vife, son 
and daughter-in-law.” Evidently the Ecport reads in line 
16 : sabhdriyasa saputakasa sanasakasa and finds in the last 
word a Prakrit corruption of the Sanskrit word snu^ 
(daughter-in-law). * In the transcript of the Calcutta 
Review, the last word of the passage has been read as 
sanasa kata (made by Sana). The letter after ka is certain- 
ly sa ] but the letter after sona is that interesting figure we 
have referred to above. 

I have no doubt that the letter which has been read as 
sa, is anything but that. The letter sa occurs many times 
in the inscription and in all cases the right side of the letter 
is prolonged upward to about the same height as that of the 
left side — [Ml. It is clear that this form of sa, with the 
right side considerably raised upward, has been purposely 
used by the scribe to avoid a confusion between this letter 
and the sa-like form already referred to which occurs twice 
in the inscription. There can hardly be any doubt that the 
50-like form is to be read as tu. It is certainly the original 
form from which the forms ^ ( = tu), ^{—tu), etc., of later 
inscriptions were developed. I, therefore, read line 16 of 
the Alluru inscription as eta sahhariyasa saputakasa sana- 
tukasa. In the last word, then we get naptr (grandson) and 
not snu^a (daughter-in-law), and the word really means 
“ accompanied by (his) grandson ” and not “ accompanied 
by his daughter-in-law.” From what has been said, it is 
clear that there is not the slightest reference to any person 
named Sana in line 16 of the Alluru inscription. ® As 
regards the passage ayirana (line 17), interpreted as ” the 

1 In such a case, however, the passage is required to have been 8<h8ana8aka» like 
nhputaka and sa^bhdrtya, 

S It must be noted that in the line 7, where also this form of tu occurs, the word 
has been read in the Calcutta Recicw as casavisa and has been translated aa ** twenty* 
•ix.*' I do not know how the word cacavisa means twenty-sia* Tbe word ia oartainly 
oMtuvisa, that is, twenty-fonr. 

49 
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king of the Ayis,” it may be left out without any serious 
consideration. The line (line 17) ayirai^a puvaseliy&na 
nigdyasa should certainly be drydndni purvaiailiydndm 
nikdyasya in Sanskrit. Cf. at/irflkamgfea = Sanskrit drya- 
sanigha in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions. 

Though it does not mention the name of any king, the 
Alluru inscription is important to the student of the history 
of South Indian Buddhism. It records the gift of lands and 
some other things to the nikdya of the purvaSailiya 
dryas. Purva^aila or PuroaHld has been mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang as Pu-p’o-shih-lo (Watters, 
On Yuan Ghwang's Travels in India, II, 214), and in the 
inscription P. of Nagarjunikonda asPuvasela (Ep.Ind., XX, 
p. 22). The grantor of the gifts is a certain Mahatalavara 
which word, as we have already seen, occurs several times 
in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions and probably means 
“ a governor.” The gifts appear to be in the shape of some 
nivartanas ^ of land, cows (gavi), bullocks and carts (balivadha- 
sakata), men-servants and women-servants (ddsi-dasa), lamps 
{divihdyo),^ pans Qiuhhi-katdha) , iron-vessels (lohiyo^^ 
Sanskrit lohika), vessels made of bell-metal (kasasa hhdyana), 
etc., etc. There are also references to the dedication 
of a taldka (pond), of kdrsdpanas and of an aksaya-nivi (per- 
manent endowment) of a thousand purdnas (purana-sahasa). 

^ According to Eautilya's Artha^astraf II, 20, one nwartana appears to have been 
240 X 240 square cubits '2'975 acres). According to a commentator of tbe Arthaiastraf 
however, it was 120 x 120 square cubits ('748 acre) only. Whereas the dan4a (rod) is 
equal to 8 cubits according to Eau^ilya, ii is equal only to 4 cubits according to the 
commentator. It may be conjectured that the measuring rod was 8 cubits long in 
some parts of ancient India, while in other parts it was only 4 cubits long. Measuring 
rods are not uniform in all the provinces or districts of India even at tbe present day* 
Note also that a Bombay highd ^3925 sq. yds.) is equal to about 2} Bengal htghas 
(1 Bengal 1600 aq.. yds.) at the present time. The longer rod may also have 

been used for special measurements (see chore, p. 186 n.). 

For dan4a«»6 ft. (4 cubits), see Fleet's note at p. 541 of tbe English translation 
of tbe ArthaSastfa (Ist ed.), by Shamasastry. 

* The passage is vadalahhikdrokarod^yo yalna'ika>’divik&yo. Some time ago, Mr. 
£. N*. Dikshit informed me that it has been explained as ** lamps of the shape of tl^ 
Ynof^th of a vaddla fish^ manufactured by tbe Yavanas/’ 
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The Peddavegi plates appear to be in an excellent state 
of preservation. All the characters are perfectly legible. 

These plates were edited in Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. 
Soc,, I, p. 92 ff. My reading is based on the excellent 
plates published there. 

Text 

1st Plate : 2nd Side 

L. 1. Svasti [II*] Vijaya-Vehgipuran=naika-^ 
samar-avapta-vijayino * 

L 2. I. Hastivarmma-mabarajasya prapautrah vividha- 
-dharmma- 

L. 3. pradhanasya Nandivarmma-maharajasya pautrah 
2nd Plate : 1st Side 

L. 4. pratap-opanata-saraantasya Candavarmma- 
maharaja ®- 

L. 5. II. sya putro jye^thah" bbagavac-Citrarathasvami- 
L. 6. pad-anudhyato bappa-bhattaraka-pada-bhaktah 

2nd Plate : 2nd Side 

L. 7. parama-bhagavata^ = Salahkayano Maharaja*’ 

gri® -Nandi- 


^ Read 

2 Read vijayasya. 
5 Bead •tro. 

< Bead *8ya. 


5 Bead ""raja, 

6 Read 

T Read Mahd* 
6 Read iri. 
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L. 8. varmma Pralura-fjrame Mutu4a-sabit5n=gra“ 

meya- 

L. 9. kan = samajfiapayati * [||*] Asti* asmad' 

dharmma-ya4o- ’ bbi- 

3rd Plate : let Side 

L. 10. vrddhy-arthan = triloka-natbasya ViftnugrbasyA- 

mina[h] Aru-® 

L. 11. III. tore vraja-palakanam kra8tumdevabalaA=krtv&* 

L. 12. asmabhir = bhumi-nivarttanani da^a X tatb = 

aiva 

3rd Plate : 2nd Side 

L. 13. Mundura-grame bhumi-nivarttanani da^a X 

Ceficeru- 

L. 14. va-grame bhumi-nivarttanani §at VI tath = ai- 

L. 15. va Kamburaficeruve bhumi-nivarttanani ^a^ VI 

4th Plate : 1st Side 

L. 16. dettani® [|j*] Tad=avagamya de^adbipaty- 
ayuktaka-valla- 

L. 17. IV. bha-rajapurus-adibhii[i = pariharttavyani || 

L. 18. Pravarddhamana-vijaya-rajya-samvatsarasya da- 

-^a- 

4th Plate : 2nd Side 

L. 19. masya X Sravana-masa-^ukla-pak^sya Pratipa* 

L. 20. di pattika datta [||*] Ajfiaptir ®**Mulakura- 
* bhojaka[h||*] 

L. 21. Likhitam rahasyadhikrtena Ka^ikuripa [II*] 


1 lUad same'', 

^ Asti if BuperflQQQB. 
• Read 


* Bead 

^ Bead dattdni, 

• Bead 
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5th Plate : Ist Side 

L 22. Bahubhirv=yasudha dattS bahubhi^=o» 

9,nup&Iita [ I*] 

L. 23. V. Yasya yasya yada bhumi ‘ tasya tasya 
tada phalam * [|1*] 

L. 24. Sa^ti-var^a-sahasrani svarge kridati 

bhumidab [l*l 

5th Plate : 2nd Side 

L. 25. Ak^epta c « abhimanta ca tany = eva narake 
vased=itih “ [|1] 

* Rcadbkttiiii«“. * Bead pba/om. * BeadiW, 
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PoLAMURu Grant of Midhavavarman I 

The Polamuru grant of Madhavavarman I was edited 
by E. Subba Rao in Journ. Andhra Hist, Res. Soc., VI, 
p. 17 f. But his reading does not seem to me quite accurate 
in all places. Mr. Subba Rao, moreover, did not notice 
the numerous mistakes in the composition of the 
record. His translation is also not satisfactory. The 
passage visnukondinam = appratihata-idsana has been tran- 
slated as “whose edicts pass unchallenged with the name 
of Vishnu kundi,” da^a^ata-sakala-dharanUala-narapatir = 
amsita-vividha-divya as “who subdued the kings of the 
whole earth of ten hundred villages,” parama-brahmanya 
as “who is the best Brahman,” taittirlyaka-sabrahmachdrl 
as “ who is the true Brahmacharl of the Taittirika branch, 
etc., etc. It may also be pointed out that LI. 29-34 
have been translated as “ The executors of this grant are 
Hastiko^a and Vlrako^a who are great warriors and whose 
duty it is to protect the grant.” I fail to find any connec- 
tion between LI. 29-34 and Mr. Subba Rao’s transla- 
tion. 

My reading is based on the facsimile published along 
with Mr. Subba Rao’s paper in Joum. Andhra Hist. Res. 
Soc., VI. 


Text 

1st Plate : 2nd Side 

L. 1. Svasti [11*1 Bhagavat^-sriparvatasvami-pad-anu- 
dhyatasya Visnuko[ndina]m“ appra- 


* Bead Bhagavac-ChrV * 
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L. 2. tihata-^asanasya sva-pratap-opanata-samanta-ma- 

nujapati-mandala [sya] 

L. 3. I. virahita-ripu-sad-vargasya vidh ^-imdu-pavitra- 

trivargasya vibudha-pati-sa[ddhya ?]- 

L. 4. ^ara-vira^’-vibhava-bala-parakramasya “ M-Vikra- 

inahendrasya suno* aneka- 

L. 5. samara- [8ai{i]ghatta-vijayina[h]para-narapati-ma 

[ku]ta-mani-mayukh ®-avadata-ca- 

L. 6. [ra*] na-yugalasya Vikrama^rayasya M-6ovinda- 

varmanah priya-tanayah ® atula- 

L. 7. [ba*]Ia-para[kra]ma-ya^o-dana-vinaya-sapa’'- 

[nno] da^a^ata-sakala-dharanitala-nara- 

2nd Plate : Ist Side 

L. 8. patir*=avasi[ta-vi]vidha-divyas = Trivarana- 

gara-bhavana-gata-yuvati ®-jana-vi- 

L. 9. harana-ratir = annanya®-nrpati-sadharana-dana- 

mana-daya-dama “-dbrti- 

L. 10. mati-ksanti-kanti-^auriy “-audaryya-gabhiryya 

prabhrty-aneka-guna-saippa- 

L. 11. j-janita-raya-samutthita-bhumandala-vyapi-vipula- 

ya^oh kratu-sa- 


1 Read vtdhAriidu* . 

2 Read sddhya and vlra, Ddhya is not clear and the idea seems to be awkwardlj 
expressed. 

3 Read *8ya, 

* Read ^'nor^ane^, 
s Read •yu^ 

® Read 

7 Read gar(ipanno, 

8 Subba Rao reads yuvati, 

9 Read ^r^ananya. 

10 Subba Rao reads dharma. 
n Read Saury, 

19 Read gdryhhxrya. 

13 Read ^yaSdl}, 
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L. 12. basra-yaj! HiraQyagarbha>pra>sata^^ ektida^Hva* 
medh-avabh|’i;ha-sDana-vi- 

L. 13. gata-jagad-enaskah sarva-bhuta-parirak^a-eu- 

flouh ® vidva-dvija ®-guru-vri * - 

L. 14. ddha-tapasvi-jan-s^rayo mahftrajaU M-Madhava- 

vanna [||*] Api ca niyam® = aa- 

2ud Plate : 2Dd Side 

L. 15. ^aaasani sattvam kai^avani ka[iiti]m=aiDda- 

vim ® udvahann"urubha[h] bbati vikram- 
ada 

L. 16. pta-bhuri-bhuh®apy=asau®mahltala*i)|-pati-bha> 

skarah [||*] Parama-brahmanyo 

L. 17. mata-pitru “-pad-anudyatah “ Janyraya-mahara- 

jah “ Guddavadi “-vi§a- 

L. 18. n. yye“ visaya-mahfittaran”— adhikara-purusani^ 
"■ ca “ imam =arttham a[ifi5]pa- 

L. 19. yaty=asti ” vidi[ta]m=astu voyath = asma- 

bhi[h] “ Guddavadi-vi[8a]ye Da[Ii]ya- 


^ Omit visarga^ 

* Sabba Bao reads 

* Read *r^tjidvad-dvi'‘, 

^ Read uf . 

6 Readtuiyam«. 

* Read “eim— 

7 Bfitkd uwbhdr^hh&ti vikram^dvdpta, 

* Read "^bhur^apy—asau, 

* Sabba Rao reads asyasau. 

Read pitf. 

“ Read ^dhyato, 

M Read •fd/o. 

Read Ouddavadi, An. Rep. S. Ind, Ep,, 1014» p. 10, reads OnddaT&ti. 
Read vi§aye. 

^ Read mahatta-^, 

1® Sobba Bao reads *8an^ca. Read 
Aiti is snperflaoDs. 

M P^d See aboee, note 
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L. 20. vavi-tire Pulo[bQ]ru-nama-gr5mah ^ Mayinda~ 
vataki-dak^inata-sl- 

L. 21. manta catu ®-nivarttanafi.=ca ki^etraip yugapat 

pra[ttaip] prag-di-jigl^aya prasthi- 

3rd Plate : let Side 

L. *22. tab Gouava[rl]m=satitaraD * veda-vedaiQga- 

vido Eudra4a[rmma]no oaptre * sva-pitu- 
L. 23. r=adhika-gun-adhyasi-tanoh“ Datna^armmanah 

putraya Siva^armmane Gauta- 

L. 24. ma-sagotraya Karmmara^tra-Kuplura-vastavya- 

ya Taittirika *-sabra[hma]carine 
L. 25. veda’catu§ta'y&-samamDM-avadat-ananayasva-kar- 

mm-anu 

L. 26. i^t^ana-paraya pbalgunyain^ paurpamasya * soma- 

rahu-sagraha-nimi [tte] 

L. 27. Jana^raya-datya“- sarva-kara-pariharen = agraba- 

ri “ [kr] tya'* samprattah [H’*'] Ta- 
L. *28. tha bhavadbhir = anyai^ “ca dbarm-adhi^ata “ 
buddbibhih pari[pa]laniya“ [||*] Na kai- 

^ Tlie third letter jn the name of the village ia not clear. An. Rep. S, Ind, Ep.^ 
1914, p. :|.U, reads the name aa Puhtp,huru. In the grant of Jaya-«iqiha the name 
18 Pulohurpra Read *grdmo^ Mayt*. 

* Read dak^ii^o-stmdnte catur-ntva'' . 

S Head prdg-dtg-jigtfayd, prastUttath and taradbhth Subba Rao reads taram. 

^ Subba Rao reads napptre. 

* Read ^dhydstta-tanor ^ Ddma^. 

* Read Tatttmyaka. 

^ Read karmm-dnu*. 

* Subba Rao reads* phdlgunya. 

* Read paurnamdsydrp. 

Read *dattyd. Subba Rao la datlydni. 

Head *hdrV. 

“ Read *kTtya. 

** Read *iayttd*. 

X 4 Read pdlaniyali, 
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L. 29. ^—cid — v&dhft kara^iya [||*] 5.jfiaptir«^itra * 
Hastikoaa>Virakoaau [||*] Maha- 
L. 30.111. matra-yodhayossste^aip * areyak kirtir-idaip* 
mabat * [ (*] Ye- 

L. 31. na* lobbena lumpanti avapakas — te^u * jayate ’ 
[II*] A[nya1ya- 

L. 32. aamakale tu stbatavyaip iaktitah pura [I*] 
Upek§ati 

L. 33. punary = yatra * nara[ke] sa [nijmajjati [H*] 
Ity =cvam «= ubbaya- 

L. 34. gapau stbikplya * paripalayet [||*] Atra 
Vyasa-gita [41okah] . 

4tb Plate : 1st Side 

[Ba]bubbir*!va[su]dha datta bahubbi4=c— 
aDupa[li]- 

ta[l*] Yasya yasya yada bbumi8=tasya tasya 
tada pbalaip ” [||*] Sva-da- 
tta ** para>dattaiD = va “ yo bareti “ vasun- 
dbarain “ [|*] Sa§thi-Ta[ri]sa sabasra- 

^ Bead *tir^atra, 

• Bead *s^tayo1^, 

3 Bead tyam. 

^ Bead mahait. 

^ Bead ea, 

^ Bead tu. 

^ Bead jiyante, thooffh it doei not niit the line, which arems to be in the 
anufpuhh metre. 

• Bead yo««*tra» 

• Head svtkriya, 13nt tie meanin^z of l he paesage la not clear. 

Bead Vydta-gitd^. 

^ Bead phatam, 

^ Bead ava-dattiiih. 

Bead *dattdfp vd. 

Bead hureta. 

Bead •fdm. 

M Bead I afft-oerf a. 


L. 36. 
L. 36. 
L. 37. 
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L. 38. ni vi^ttaySfissjayate krmi[^||]* 9a#>i- 
var^a-sabasrani 

L, 39. svrage modati bbumidab [ ] *] ikgetta * c - 
Sinumanta ca tany » eva naka ' va* 

L. 40. se[t] [|i*] Na vija ‘ Tii?am=ity<-abub * 
brabmasvam vi 9 am'=ucyate []•] 
Vi9am=e- 

L. 41. kaki[nam] ba[Dti] brabma-svani pu[tra]- 
pautrikam® [j]*] Vijaya-rajya-saipvat- 
sare[40] ’ 

1 8ee note 16 at p. 838. 

S Bead d/cfeptd. 

> Read narake, 

^ Bead etfavp. 

« Bead *hur^bra''. 

< Read *kafn, 

7 The upper part of the symho) looks like 40, and the lower part like 6. See 
chovi, p. 104, note. 
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PoLAMURU Grant of Jayasimha I 

These Plates have been edited in Journ. Andhra Hist. 
Res. Soc., IV, p. 72 tf. and in Ep.Ind., XIX, p. 254 ff. My 
transcript is prepared from the facsimile published in the 
former. 

Text 

L. 1. Svasti [||*] Sri-viiaya-skandhav5rat ^ matr- 

gana-pariraksitanaip Manavya-sagotranain 
L. 2, I. Haritl-putraij8m® A^vamedba-yajinam Calu- 

kyanam kula-jala nidbi- 

L. 3. samutpanna-raja-ratnasya sakala-bhuvana- 

mandala-marajita-kirttih® 4rl- 

L, 1. Kirttivarmmanab pautrah* aneka-samara- 

samghatta vijayina[bl para-nara- 
L. 5. pati-makuta-mani-mayukh-avadata-carapa- 

yugalasya ^ri-Visnuvardhana- 

L. 6. mabarajasya priya-tanayab pravardbamana- 

pratap-opanata-samasta- 

2nd Plate : 1st Side 

L. 7. B[a]manta-ma[n]da]ah sva-bahu-bala-par- 

[akram-o]parjjita-8a[kala]-ya^o- 
L. 8 . vibhasita-dig-antarab sva-lakti-traya-trisfil- 

avabbinna-para-narapati- 

* Bead "ran^m&tx*, 

* Read *nam^Aha*. 

S Better read ktrtte}f>. 

* Bead *tro’^*neka. 
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L. 9. 
L. 10. 
L. 11. 
L. 12. 

L. 13. 
L 14. 
L. 15. 
L. 16. 
L. 17. 
L. 18. 
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saikarla-bala-cstanah ^ Brhaspatir " iva nayajfio 
MaDiir=iva vinaya- 

jflah^ Yudhi^thira iva dharma-parayanah * 
Arjuna-vad apara-nara- 
patibbir = anabhilamghita-paurusyah ^ aneka- * 
4astrarttha-tattvajfiah para- 
ma-brahmanya * mata-pitr-pad-anudh) atah 
Sri-Pridbivi-Jayasiiigba ®-va- 

2nd Plate : 2nd Side 

llabha-maharajah ’ Guddavadi *-visaye visaya- 
mahatta[ran=adbi] kara-pu- 
ru§iam^ = ca ® imam=artthaia = ajnapayaty" 
asti viditano = astu vo yath— asmabhih “ 
II. Guddavadi-visaye Pulobumra-nnama “-gra- 
mah “ veda-vedamga- 

vido Dama^armmanah pautraya sva-pitur = 
adhika>guna-gan-adbi- 

vasasya Siva^armmanah putraya Taittirika 
pabrahmacarine “ veda- 

dvay-alamkrta-^ariraya “ Gautama-sagotraya 
Bva[ka]rmm“=a [nu^thana]- 

^ Bead •cetano. 

■ Bead •/no. 

* Bead *no • 'rjuna, 

* Bead *fyo»*n4ka* 

* Bead hrahmanyo, 

* Bead Pfthm-Jayasii^ha, 

^ Bead •fd/o, 

* Cf. da in veda-vedaf(iga (1. 15). 

* Bead 'fdiiii-c-emo*. 

44«tfi8 saperflaouB. 

“ Bead •awfibHir—. 

M Bead •nfima*. 

Bead *grdmo. 

Bead taittmyaka sahrahmaoarine. 

^ Bead *4ariraya. 

Bead karmm-dnu*. 
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8rd Plate : Ist Side 

parfiya ptu*w-agr§pharika ’-Budra^armmape ' 
=:Asanapura-8th&na-ya.Btavyaya 
M-Sarwasiddhi-datyfi ' sarwa-kara-parihSTei;^ 
sagrahaprlkrtya samprattab [1|*] 

Tatha bbavadbbir=»aDyais=:ca dbarminadbi- 
4ata ^-buddbibbib paripalanlyah [|*] 

Na kai4«'cid=vadba karapiya [|1*] ijfiap- 
tir » atra Ha8tiko4a-Vlrako6a * [ |1 *] Bya •- 
sa-gitSb Babubbirv = vaBudba datta bahu- 
bbi4“C=anupalita [)*] Ya8ya yasya. 
yada bbumis^taaya tasya tada pbalamsiti 
[II*] Saip||6 I gi 8 I di 

^ Bead pUrvv^dgra* , 

* Bead •ne-*#flna*. 

3 Bead dattyS. 

^ Bead dhaftnm-ddhUayita* . 

* Bead *kciau. 

* Bead Vydsa. Tbe word ^lokak ae^me to be left oat after gltily* 

7 The date was originally read in iln. Rep. S. Ind, Ep,, 1914, p. 10, aa year 
[2]5, [/tt] di 6 {Sunday). Subba Bao reads satp 4, which ia certainly wrong. M. 6. 
Barma reads 6 gt (grl ?) d di 7 {Joum. Andhra. Hist. Ree. Soc.^ V, p. 168). I agree 
with Mr. Barma eicept in the case of the last Ognre, which appears to me to be 
certainly 8. Cf, the symbol for 8 in 1. 80 of the Polamnm grant of Mtdhavavarman I. 
Cf. also Bhhler's Indieehe Palaecgraphie, Tafel IX, col. Tiii. The date tbua appears 
to be expressed in the old fashion. See above, p. 180 n. 


L. 19. 
L. 20. 

* 

L. 21. 
L. 22. 
L. iz, 
L. 24. 



VI 

Importance op the A^vamedha 

In a note in Ind. Cult, I, pp. n4-116, it has been 
suggested that since Madhavavarman I Vi^pukupdin and 
Pravarasena I Vakataka have been called simply Mahdr&ja 
(not MahirajQdhir&ja) in the inscriptions, they are to be 
taken as petty feudatory chiefs even though they performed 
the Aavamedha. In support of this theory, Dr. D. B. 
Bhandarkar says that “even a feudatory chieftain can per- 
form a horse-sacrifice” (ibid., p. 116) and that the A^va- 
medha “mayor may not be preceded by a dig-vijaya” 
(p. 116). These theories however are not only against the 
evidence of the Sruti literature, but also go against the 
evidence of the inscriptions of these kings. 

In inscri'^tions, Fravarsena I has been called samrdt 
which never signifies a subordinate chieftain (c/., samrSfljo] 
vika^Mnirp, mahaTd,ja-irl-Pravarasenasya, etc., in the Bala- 
gbat plates ; Ep. Ind., IX, p. 270, 1. 4; also the Chammak 
plates; Corp. Ins. Ind., Ill, p. 235). * That Madbavavar- 
man I was not incapable of dig-vijaya is proved by a refer- 
ence to his expedition for conquering the eastern countries 
in the Polamaru grant (Joum. Andhra Hist Res. Soc., VI, 
p. 17 ; above, p. 131). MahSrajadhirdja, based on r&j&tirdja, 
etc., of the Scytho-Ku^pas, was in early times not very often 

^ A critic of my views has tried to explain the passatre samrdtifo) vMtakdnim 
* as ZDcre omlord of the V&k&takas ** {Ind. Cult,, T, p. 705 ). There is howeyer a 
namber of iostaoees (e.p. , in the early Pallava. and Ktdamba grants) which prove 
beyond doubt that vdkd\akdndm here means ** of (f.e., belonging to) the Vikilska 
family.** Another critic takes (tbid., H, pp. 54-66) aamrdt vdkdtakdndm to be one 
word in eompoeition and points ont that the passage has been used only in connection 
with the name of Prayarasena I which fact* he thinks* shows that the Vikft^aa lost 
their original imperial position after the time of that king. This interpretation howeyer 
supports onryiew that Prayarasena I Vftk&taka was a samrdt. The Dadia plates 
{Bp^ Ind., m, p. 260 and n. 7), it should be noted, read aamra^al^ which, aecordinp to 
!^k|honi,is apparently a mietoke for iamrdjaif. 
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used in South India. The Eadamba king Er^^avarman 
I who performed the A4vamedha sacrifice ruled over the 
Euntala country about the middle of the 6th century A.D. 
In inscriptions, he is simply styled Dhaivaa-Mdharcija — ^not 
’DhaTma-Mah&rajd.dhiraja like Pallava Sivaskandavarman and 
others. The Devagiri grant (Ind. Ant., VII, p. 34) however 
calls him ek-atapatra, “possessor of the sole umbrella,” 
which, as scholars have suggested (Moraes, Kadambakula, 
p. 39 n), “is indicative of universal sovereignty.” A 
subordinate king can hardly be called ekatapatra. The 
Birur grant {Ep. Cam., VI, p. 91) moreover calls him 
dak§in&patha-vasumati-vasupati, “ lord of the riches of the 
land of Dak?inapatba,” which “ clearly shows that Ers^a- 
varman I claimed a sort of suzerainty over the whole of the 
Deccan.” See above, p. 222, and Joum. Ind. Hist., 
XV, p. 305 ; also my paper on Eadamba El:s^a- 
varman I in An. Bhand. Or. Res. Inst., XVI, p. 160 If. 
Note also that the Malavalli record (Ep. Cam., VII, Sk. 
264) describes an Early Eadamba king as kadanibanarri raja, 
but also as vaijayanti-dhamma-maharajadhirUja. The Penu- 
konda plates (Ep. Jnd., XIV, p. 331) mention the Gahga 
feudatory named Madhava-Mahadhiraja and his Pallava 
overlord Skandavarina-MoI»4r6jo. For Maharaja Varaha- 
siipha, general of Raja Aparajita, see the Nagda record 
(ibid., IV, p. 31). 

Eeith has pointed out that the Aivamedha “is an old 
and famous rite, which kings alone can bring, to increase 
their realms” (Rel. Phil. Ved. Upanis., p. 343). The 
Baudhayana Srauta Sutra (XV, 1) says that a king victorious 
and of all the land should perform this sacrifice. According 
to the Taittinya Br. (Ill, 8. 9. 4), “ he is poured aside who 
being weak offers the A^vamedha,” and again (V, 4. 12.3), 
“ it is essentially, like the fire offering, an utsanna-yajfla, a 
sacrifice of great extent and elaboration.” See Eeith, Black 
Yd^us, pp. cxxxii-iv. According to the Apastamba Srauia 
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(XX, 1.1), ’ a universal (sarvahhauma) king can perform the 
A^vamedha, but not (n—apt)* an un-universal (a-s&rvdbhauma) 
king. It is clear from these statements that a subordinate 
ruler could never celebrate the A^vamedha. A performer of 
the A^vamedha may not have been a ruler of the earth from 
North Pole to South Pole or of India from the Himalaya 
to the Kumarika ; but he must have been an independent 
ruler of a considerable portion of India. 

An essential feature of the A^vamedha, besides the actual 
slaying of the horse, is that about the completion of the 
performance, at the bidding of the Adhvaryu “ a lute-player, 
a Bajanya, sings to the lute three Gdthas, verses, made by 
himself which refer to victories in battle connected with the 
sacrifice ” (Keith, Rel. Phil. Ved. Upanis., p. 344). Fur- 
ther, “ As revealed in the later texts, the sacrifice is 
essentially one of the princely greatness. The steed for a 
year roams under guardianship of a hundred princes, a hun- 
dred nobles with swords, a hundred sons of heralds and 
charioteers bearing quivers and arrows, and a hundred sons 
of attendants and charioteers bearing staves ” (Sat. Br., 
XIII, 4. 2. 5 ; Baudh. Sr. S., XV, 1). See Black Yajus, 
loc. cit. To manage these requirements is simply impossible 
for a subordinate chief- 

Moreover, that the progress of the A^vamedba was some- 
times impeded when other kings challenged one’s authority 
to perform the sacrifice, is not only proved from the early 
cases referred to in Sat. Br. (XHi, 6. 3. 21-22) and 

^ See iSabd(ika1padruma»pariH§^a (Hitabadi Offioei Galcatta)» a. v. 
Aivamedha. 

* In place of n» dpi there is an alternate read! ni; apt. which is a later inter- 
polation acoordinj( to Keith {Black Yajus, p. cxxxii). The interpolation seems to show 
that asarvahhaiitna (*»not master of all the land) kin^s could also perform the 
A^vamedba. The word asdrvabhauma however never means a feudatory. The 
alternative reading only shows that in later times kinjjs who were powerful but who 
did not claim to be ruler of the earth (i.e., the major portion of the country) did also 
perform the A^vamedha. It must however be i;otioe4 that the alternate reading goes 
Sgainst all the old texts quotpd abpve, 

44 
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MoMbhS,. (XrV, 74-84), but is also proved by a tradition 
recorded in such a late work as Kalidasa’s Malavik6gnimitra 
(Act V). It is stated that Pusyamitra Sunga’s sacrificial 
horse was let loose to roam for a year at its own will 
under the guardianship of bis grandson Yasumitra who 
was attended by a hundred princes and brought the horse 
back after defeating the Yavanas as the horse perchance 
reached the southern bank of the Sindhu (i.e., the Indus) 
and was captured by the Yavana horsemen. That the 
ASvamedha could not be performed without some sort 
of dig-vijaya is further conclusively proved by an eighth 
century inscription of the Pallavas. The Udayendiram 
grant No. 2 {Ind. Ant., VIII, p. 273) records that 
Udayacandra, general of Nandivarma-Pallavamalla, defeated 
the Nisada king Prthivivyaghra who was accompanying an 
a^vamedha-turangama, i.e., horse let loose in connection with 
a horse-sacrifice. This instance proves beyond doubt that 
the essential features of the A^vamedha hardly changed even 
as late as the 8th century A.D. The famous poet Bhava- 
bhuti who flourished in the same century also recognises the 
above characteristic when he refers to the sacrifice as aSva- 
medha iti viSoajayinam ksatriydnam = urjasralah sarva-ksatriya- 
paribhdvl mahdn = utkarsa-niskarsak {Uttaracarita, Act IV),* 
Al-BirunI (first half of the eleventh century A.D.) also says, 
“certain of them (i.e., sacrifices) can only be performed by 
the greatest of their kings. So, e.g., the Aivamedha” 
(Sachau, AlbdrunVs 'India, II, p. 139). 

Dr. Bhandarkar thinks (Ind. Cult., I, p. lit) that the 
number of performances of the A4vamedha could be increased 
by simply multiplying the amount of daksina payable to the 
Brahmanas This view is however based on a wrong inter- 

1 lam indebted for this and for some other references to Prof. H C. Raychaudhiiri. 
Th»t the AAvamelha did not lose its original an i esseutidl significance in later times 
is alsoproTed by the Vaidyanath Temple inscription which refers to idityesena a^ 
idsfS smudr-Antafvasundhar&ya yast-dhamedh’adya'mahdkratun&m. 
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pretation of the following verse of the MaMbharata (XIV, 
88. 14) : 

evam = atra maharaja daksinani iri-gundnt hum, 

tritvani vrajatu te rdjan hrdhmand hy = atra hdrari,am. 

The verse obviously implies that, according toa Brahma- 
ijical theory, the merit accruing from the celebration of the 
A^vamedha, and not the A^vamedha itself, could be tripled 
if the performer offered three-fold daksina to the Brahmanas. * 

In Ind. Cult., II, pp. 140-141, Mr. J. C. Ghosh has 
quoted the Hariviinisa to show that feudatory rulers could 
al&o perform the Asvamedha. Vasudeva, father of Krsna, 
lived at Gokula on Mount Govardhana in the vicinity of 
Mathura ; he was engaged in cattle-rearing and was a kara- 
ddyaka to Ivamsa, the king of Mathura (Harivani^a, LVI, 
1162-61). After the fall of Kainsa, the family of Vasudeva 
removed to Dv<araka. In Krsna’s conversation with Indra 
there is an incidental reference which says that while in 
Dvaraka Vasudeva performed an Asvamedha (ibid., CL, 
8574). ^ 

It will be seen that Mr. Ghosh’s contention is clearly 
beside the mark. The question at issue is whether Vasudeva 
was a feudatory of the Mathura kings at the time of celebrat- 
ing the sacrifice after he was established in Dvaraka. There 
is absolutely no proof to show that he was. We do not know 
whether the Dvaraka region ever submitted to the kings of 
Mathura. It must also be noted that the evidence of tradi- 
tions recorded in works like the Harivamsa should always 

^ Another sapporter of Dr. Bhandarkar’s theory says iind. CuU-t P- 937 n), 

** The Asvamedha certainly had a great imperial significance in the old days But 
in the period under review it must have lost that importance. 0th 'rwise it would not 
have been repeated BO often.” Tt may however be pointed out th it the Asvamedha is 
known to “ have been repeated” many times even “in the old days.” Of., e.p., 
Bharata Dau^yanti’s 183 Aivamedhas in Br., XIII» 3. 5. 11; also Journ, Ind, 
Hist,, Xm, p. 40 and above, p 126. 

* Bafigab&gt ed., Vi§nuparva, 91, *24. 
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be taken with a grain of salt. Harivarfl^a is obviously 
written for the exaltation and glorification of the family 
{varnia) of Hari (i.e., Ky^^a-Vasudeva) and like similar 
treatises in honour of other religious heroes is not free from 
extravaganzas incident to a pronounced theological bias. 
The critical historian can hardly hope for sober history in 
such texts. On the contrary the probability is that the 
parent of the hero of the tale has been given more than his 
due. In the New Testament the saviour of the Christians 
is described as the son not of a mortal man but of God, and 
in the Saundarananda (II, verses 32, 39, etc.), etc., glories 
of the mightiest rulers are put on the head of a petty Sakya 
chief named Suddhodana. 

Mr. Ghosh moreover does not 'appear to take the evi- 
dence of the Haricaifi^a as a whole. While describing the 
A^vanaedha that was attempted by Janamejaya", Harivaniia 
itself (Bangabasi ed., Bhavisyaparva, 2 ) makes it clear that 
the horse-sacrifice could not be celebrated by a petty chief. 
When the Sarpa-yajfia was finished, Janamejaya collected 
materials for the celebration of an A^vamedba. Then he 
invited the rtviks, purohitas and dcdryas, and said, “ I am 
desirous of celebrating a horse-sacrifice. Do ye dedicate 
the horse ” (verses 5 and 6). * Knowing however that the 
king’s sacrifice would not be successful, the omniscient 
Vyasa warned him not to begin the A4vamedha. The sage 
said, “ The Sruti lays down that the K^atriyas should 
celebrate the A^vamedha, the foremost of sacrifices. On 
account of the greatness of it, VSsava wiU violate your 
sacrifice’’ (verBe 28).^ “0 slayer of enemies,” the sage 
added* ” as long as the world will last, K^atriyas will not 

1 Yakftfi = *hafp vajimedhena hay am - utsTjyatim • iti, 

* A^tamedhai, kratuheiphaJ^ kfatriydr^fti parUruialj., tenahhdvena te yajHan^ 
vUsavo ihar^ayitfyatu 

That the A4?amedha coaid be performed by great kioga only is also proved 
by the fact that Vasava (*lndra) ia always represented as jealoos of its performance. 
The Hanvar(iAa describes how he endeavoured to spoil the Atfvamedha of Janamejaya 
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be able to collect materials for your horse-sacrifice ” (v. 35).* 
The king became very sad and said, “ Console me by saying 
that the A^vamedha will again be undertaken by kings ” 
(v. 68).* To this Vyasa replied, “ As energy counteracted 
by another lives in it, so (the knowledge of) the A^vamedha, 
although stopped, will exist in the gods and Brahmanas. 
There will be one SenanI, * an Audbhijja, a Dvija and a 
descendant of Ka^yapa, who will revive the Asvamedha in 
the Kali age ” (v. 39-40).^ Could this great sacrifice, of 
which the Harivarri&a speaks in so high terms, be performed 
by a petty feudatory chief ? 

Mr. Ghosh further points out {Ind. Cult., Ill, p. 547 f.) 
that Sewai Jaysingh of Amber (1699-1744 A.D.), though 
he was a feudatory of the Mughal Emperors Parrukh- 
slyar (1712-19) and Muhammad Shah (1719-48), 

according to Todd (Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, 
2nd ed., Madras, 1873, pp. 328-32), performed a horse- 
sacrifice and that therefore subordinate rulers could perform 

{Bhavi§yaparva, 6). Note also what Vi^vavasa says to the king : 0 king, thou hast 

celebrated three hundred sacrihces; VSsava therefore cannot forgive thee any longer ** 
itn’yajfla-iata^yajvdnani vdsavas^tvarrt tnrsyate, ih\d.% Iti this connection 

note what Bhandarkar himself says in another occasion 7nd., XIX. App.» p 2, 
n, 6). “ As Indra is represented as being suspicious of Q-ovinda Gupta's power, the 

latter seems to have been a supreme ruler." See the Vatnana^Purdnat Ch. 78, in 
which the significanf'e of the Asvamedha and the cause of Indra 's unfavourable attitude 
are clearly described ; also Raghu, HE, 88-66 ; Bhdgavata Purdnat IV, 16, 24 ; etc. 

^ Tvayd eftfotji ktdtufi'^c^aixxi vdjiwedhaifi parantapcii k^airiyd n^dhaTi§yanti 
ydvad » hhUmir » dhari^ati, 

* Yady^asH punar^dvTttir^yajHasy^dHdsayasva mdm. 

3 The reference is generally thought to [be to Pu^yamitra SuAga. But that is 
doubtful, as the SuAgas were Bhftradvftjas and not Ka6yapas. On the strength of this 
verse and another in the AfdffleikagnfVnitrc, Raycbaudhuri suggests {Ind. Cult., IH^ 
p. 789 ff ; IV, p. 863 ft.) that Pusyamitra was possibly not a SuiSga but a Baimbika. 
The unanimous evidence of the Pur&pas, however, may be set aside only on evidence 
of a more positive character. Bimbaka or Bimbika appears to have been a predecessor 
of Po^yamitra. Ghosh thinks that the Sudgas were dvydmu^ydyana, ue , both Bhftra- 
dva> and Kfidyapa. 

< Updtta^yojflo devefu brdhmai^e^^upapatsyatet fejasd vydhrta'dfi tejas^tejasy^^et 
-SeflStiftkate ; audbhijjo bhiwitd kcd^eit sendni kdtfyapo dvijah, ahamedhatu kaiiyug$ 
punoi^ pratydharigyiUi, 
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the A^yamedha. In my opinion, however, if Sewai Jaysingh 
performed any horse-sacrifice he must have become virtually 
independent before its celebration. In a paper on this 
subject in Ind. Cult., HE, p. 376 ff, I suggested that Sewai 
Jaysingh may not actually have celebrated any A^vamedha 
and pointed out that be was certainly not a vassal of 
the Mughal emperors of Debli during the later years of bis 
reign. I quoted the words of Todd himself : ‘ Among 

the vanities of the founder of Ainb4r, it is said that be 
intended to get up the ceremony of the Aswamddha yuga 
or “ sacrifice of the horse ” a rite which his research into 
the traditions of his nation must have informed him bad 
he entailed destruction on all who had attempted it, 
from the days of Janaraeja the Pdndu, to Jaichand the 
last Rajpoot monarch of Canauj ’ (op. cit., p. 339). It 
was pointed out that Todd only speaks of probabilities — 

‘ it is said,’ ‘ he intended to,’ etc. It is moreover a known 
fact now that Todd who wrote early in the nineteenth 
century and had scarcely any means of testing the authenti- 
city of bardic tales is not accurate in his details. The very 
passage quoted above from Todd shows that the celebrated 
author made at least three statements which are not borne 
out by authentic history. Firstly, he calls Sewai Jaysingh 
‘ the founder of Amb4r.’ This is wrong ; because Jaysingh 
was the founder of Jaypur or Jaynagar, and not of Amber. 
Secondly, he mentions Gahadavala Jayaccandra as ‘ the l ist 
Rajpoot monarch of Canauj.’ It is, however, now definitely 
known that the last Gahadavala king of Kanauj was not 
Jayaccandra, but his son Hari^candra who, as is known 
from the Machhlishahr and Belkhara inscriptions, ruled as a 
Parama-hliattwraka-Maharaladhiraja-Parame^cara at least up 
to Saipvat 1257=A.D. 1200 {J.A.S.B , 191L. pp. 763-65). 
Thirdly, he credits Gahadavala Jayaccandra with the cele- 
bration of an As'vamedha like the Pandavu king Janamejaya. 
No historian has ever suggested that Jayaccandra performed 
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any horse-sacrifice. He is never credited with the 
A^vamedha in any of the numerous GahadavSla records, nor 
in any other work that refers to him. Bardic traditions 
however report that Jayaccaudra performed a Rajasuya-yajna 
along with the smyarrivara of his daughter, the celebrated 
Sarnyogita. I therefore suggested that Todd may have 
confused the Rajasujw, and A^vamedha sacrifices. This 
suggestion has however been recently controverted by Mr. 
P. K. Gode {Journ. Ind. Hist., XV., 364 ff; Poona Orient- 
alist, II, p. 166 ff; Mlmansa Prakash, II, p. 43 If.) who 
points out that MSS. of Sada^iva-Da^aputra’s Icarasmrti- 
candrika, Krsna-kavi’s livaravilasa, Vrajanatha’s Padya- 
tarahgini, Viiveivara.’sPrataparka and Hari^candra’sDhorwa- 
sanigraha refer to the Asvamedha performed by Sewai 
Jaysingh. I have read Cantos IV and V of the Tharavilasa 
as quoted by Mr. Gode in Mimansd Prakash and admit that 
the evidence is genuine. 

Now the point is whether Sewai Jaysingh performed 
the Asvamedha as a vassal of the Mughal emperors. It is 
admitted by all writers on Mughal history that within less 
than twenty years after the death of Aurangzlb in 1707 the 
actual possessions of the so-called emperors of Dehli became 
limited within the district round the walls of their capital, 
and that after the invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739 no power 
of the emperors w'as left in Rajputana, We need not go into 
details. It will suffice to refer to Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
who says, ‘ The invasion of Nadir Shah dealt such a 
shattering blow to the empire of Dehli that after it the 
imperial authority was totally eliminated from Rajputana in 
all but the name. The Rajput princes were left entirely to 

themselves {Pall of the Mughal Empire, p. 279). 

It is interesting in this connection to note that Todd 
himself takes the celebration of the sacrifice as a ‘ virtual 
assumption of universal supremacy ’ (op. cit., p. 339). 
He also says, ‘ amidst revolution^ the 
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destruction of the empire, and the meteoric rise of the 
Mahratlas, he {i.e., Jaysingh) not only steered through 
the dangers, but elevated Amb6r above all the principalities 
around ’ (op. cit., p. 331). 

That Sewai Jaysingh defied imperial authority even 
before 1739 is proved by the following facts. In the war of 
succession that followed the death of *AurangzIb, he attached 
himself to prince Bldar Bakht, son of Ajam Shah, and 
declared him successor of Aurangzib. For this opposition, 
Ambdr was sequestered and an imperial governor sent to take 
its possession ; but Jaysingh entered his states sword in 
hand, drove out the imperial garrisons and formed a league 
with Ajitsingh of Alarwar for their mutual preservation 
(Todd, op. cit., p. 328). That he had independent political 
relations with neighbouring states is also proved by the fact 
that he did * dispossess the Birgoojur of Beoti and Bajore 
which w'ere added to his dominions ; they embraced all the 
tract now called Macherri ’ (op. cit., pp. 337-38). 

The only proof of Sewai Jaysingh’s vassalage to the 
Dehli emperors is that, according to traditions, he was 
successively the governor of Agra and Malwa and was made 
governor of Malwa a second time in 1732 under Muhammad 
Shah. We must however note in this connection that 
the great Maratha leader, the Peshwa, snatched away the 
provinces of Gujarat and Malwa from Muhammad Shah who 
issued a farman bestowing the naib subahdan on the 
Peshwa.* The Maratha leader replied that ‘ though the 
chauth of the whole of Hindusthan was his due, -he would 
be satisfied with the above two subhas ’ (Sarkar, op. cit., 
p. 277). Will any student of Maratha history believe that 
the great Peshwa, formally the ndib subahdUr of Muhammad 
Shah, was a feudatory of the rois fainiants of Dehli ? 
Again, the so-called Mughal emperors occupied the throne of 

^ It is inteteitiiig to note that the eiopeFor of Dehli conferred (Jane 12, 1723) 
the dignified title on Sewai Jejaingh {Poom Orientalist, n, p. 168)^ 
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Dehli as late as A.D. 1858 when Bahadur Shah II (1837- 
1868) was deposed, and the East India Company pretended 
to rule in the name of the Mughal em])erorB. Would it 
justify us to suppose that Governors-General of the 
East Ifidia Company were feudatory to the puppet 
emperors of Dehli ? 

In my opinion therefore the suggestions that Sewai 
Jaysingh of Amber performed a horse-sacrifice as a feudatory 
of the Mughal emperors and that therefore the A^vamedha 
could be celebrated by a feudatory chief are inadmissible.* 


^ Jajsingh ihaj have performed the A^^amedha after 1780 and before 1744. 
These is howeier a tradition oarrent at Jaipur wiiich refers to an invitation for an 
A4?amedba received by NAgojlbhatta from Sewai Jayaingh {Mimansa Prak&sktUt 
p. 43). Bven if this tradition be genuioe* I think that the sacrifice should be styled not 
as one celebrated by a feadalory of the MughaU but as one performed by a virtually 
independent king. The Smfti verses quoted by Messrs. J. 0. Ghosh and A. Gbosh 
ilnd, OulU, m, pp. 789 f. ; 768 f.) prove notbipg (we my note, ibid,, IV, p. 272 f.). 



VII 

Divyas * 

The prevalence of the system of trial by ordeals in 
ancient Indian courts is amply attested by the Sinj.-li litera- 
ture. The subject has been dealt with in ibe Mitdksara on 
Yajfiavalkya, II, verses 96-3.13, and the Sanskrit lexicon 
3ahdakalpadruma (Calcutta) under the word parlk^d. It 
has also been discussed by Hopkins in Camb. Hist. Ind., I, 
p. 282 ff., by Stenzler in Z.D.M.G., IX, p. 661, by 
Schlagintweit in Die GoUestciiheile der Inder (1866) and 
by Jolly in Recht und Sitte, p. 146. We refer our readers 
to a very interesting paper “ On the Trial by Ordeal among 
the Hindus by ‘Ali Ibrahim Khan, Chief Magistrate of 
Benares, communicated by Warren Hastings Esq.” in the 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. J, pp. 389-404. See also S.B.E., 
XXV, p. cii ; Kaegi in Alter und Hirkunft des german. 
Gotteswitheils (1887), B. V. Bhat in Bharat-ltihds-sarn- 
iodhak-Man4al (3rd vrtta, p. 42 If.) and S. N. Sen ia Admini- 
strative System of the Marathas, 2nd ed., pp. 363-68. 

According to scholars like Biihler and Jolly {Camb. Hist. 
Ind., I, p. 283 ; S.B.E., XXV, p. cii ; Recht und Sitte, 
p. 145), it is possible that all the nine forms of ordeal 
mentioned in later Smrti literature existed in India from 
the earliest times. This implication evidently takes its 
stand on some doubtful early references and on the solitary 
example of a form of the phala-divya in the Chandogya 
Upani§at (VI, 16, 1-2) and the recognition of the daiva 
(divine) proofs in the Ipastamba Dharma-sutra (II, 11, 3 ; 


^ My paper on the Divyas was or ginaily read before the rxjeuabers of the Andhra 
Histoiical Besejatrch Society at ilajahmundry (Madras Presidency 1, and was pobUsblNd 
ip Society's Journal, Vol. VJI, p. 195 ff, 
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cf. 29.6).^ Some scholars, e.g., Hopkins, Stenzler, Schla- 
gintweit and Kaegi, on the other hand, believe that fire 
and water ordeals were first used and then came the elaborate 
trials by balance and other ordeals, till eventually there 
were nine formal ordeals {Camh. Hist. Ind., I, p. 283 ; 
Z.D.M.G., IX, p. 661, etc.). The latter view seems to be 
more probable. 

The earliest reference to trial by ordeal in India is to 
be found in the Ghandogya Upanisat Qoc. cit.) where it is 
said that a man accused of theft takes in his hand a heated 
axe and is proved guilty if it burns him, but is acquitted if 
it does not. The above Upanisat seems to have been com- 
posed in a country to the South of Gandhara (modern 
Kawalpindi and Peshawar districts) and in a place between 
the Indus and the Jumna (see op. ctf., VI, 14, 1-2 ; VI, 
10,1). The reference to the axe-ordeal in it shows that 
this form of the phala-divya was used in that country when 
the Upanisat was composed about 550 B.C. (see Camh. Hist. 
Ind., 1., pp. 116 and 112). There is however no proof to 
show that this ordeal was used in the different parts of 
India from such an early date as the sixth century B.C. 

More important seems to be the recognition of the daiva 
or divine* form of proof by the Apastamha Dharma-sutra 


1 Spastamba— “ In doubtful cases they shall give their decision after having 
ascertained the truth by inference, ordeal and the like means II, p. 168). 
Trial by ordeals are said to have been referred to m early works like the Paflcat^a- 
BrShmana. Qeldner thought that the ordeal by red-hot axe is referred to even in the 
Pgvada, and Qri£5th disrovered in another passage of it references to the fire and 
water ordeals. According to Weber, the SaUpat’io-Bralmaiia makes mention of Uie 
balance ordeal. Macdonell and Keith however do not agree with any of theae 
scholars. Scholars like Schlagintweit, Weber, Ludwig and Zimmer think that the 
fire ordeal is mentioned in the Atharva-vtaa-. but Bloomfield and Whitney have 
disproved this theory. The system of trial by ordeals maj or may not have been referred 
to in the early Vedio literature ; but the practice seems to have been not unknown m 
India even in the early Vedic period (see Vedie Index. 1. pp. 31i.l8. .64-66). A 
full-fledged system universally used was. however, most probably unknown. 

» Gf N&rada-"Pto.f is said to be of two kinds, huin.in and divine. 
Human proof con.ista of documentary and oral evidence. By divine proof i. 
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(loc. cit.) which is a book on law. It must be noted that 
no other early text on criminal law prescribes trial by ordeal 
for the person accused. According to Buhler {SS.E , II, 
2nd ed., p. xiv), the Sutras of Apastamba are to be 
assigned to a date not later than the third century B.C., 
but may be placed 150 or 200 years earlier. Apastamba’s 
however is a general recognition ; none of the ordeals has 
been defined in the Sutras. The chief subject discussed by 
him under this head are assault, adultery and theft. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that Kautily a, supposed 
to be the author of tbs celebrated ArthaiUstra, does not 
recognise the application of ordeals in connection with civil 
or criminal procedure. According to the Puranas, MudrU- 
rak§asa, Mahdvaifiia and IryamafljuirimUlakalpa, Eautilya 
lived about the time of Candragupta Maurya in the 4tb century 
B.C. He is therefore generally supposed to have been more 
or less of the same age as Apastamba and to have had in his 
purview the administration of the Mauryas whose kingdom 
embraced almost the whole of India. These facts may not 
be sufficient to justify us in assuming that Eau^ilya is 
earlier than Apastamba,^ but they may suggest that the 


meant the ordeal by balance and other (modes of divine test) ; where ^a transaction 
has taken place by dayi io a village or town, or in the presence of wit- 
nesses, divine test is not applicable. Divine test is applicable (where the 
transaction has taken place) in a solitary forest, at night, or in the interior 
of a bonse, and in cases of violence or of denial of a deposit i8,B,E,fXXXni, 

pp. 80.81). 

t See, however. Smith, E, Hist, Ind., 4tb ed., p. 161 ; I have pointed oat that 
its contents describe the state of things as existing immediately before the establishment 
of the Maurya empire, while Mr. Samasastry suggests that it may refer back even to the 
pre-Buddbintic age. The book seems to be based on much more anoientireatises^ now 
lost and a good deal of it must have been archaic in Maurya times.*' 1 do not agree 
with Johnston and Jolly (see J.R.A.8., 1929, p. 77 ff.) who think that Eaufilya, 
Cftpakya or Vi^^ugupta was a fictitious figure. The testimony of the Pur&^as and 
other works (though not cou temper a neous) regarding Eaufilya's connection with 
Candragupta Maurya may be disregarded only on definite negative evidenoe. Absence 
of reference to Eautilya in the vrorks of classical writers and in early works like the 
Milindapafiho is not definite proof. Eau^ilya appears to have been the founder of a 
new school of Political Philosophy, and the ArthaSdstra may be the work of this school. 
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Bystem of trial by ordeal was not much popular and was not 
universally used in India about the fourth century B.C. 
which is generally supposed to be the time of Eautilya 
and Apastamba. The general reference to daiva trial by 
Apastamba possibly shows that the system of applying 
ordeals, known to him and used in his time and place, was 
not elaborate like that illustrated by later law-givers, but 
was rudimentary like that recognised in the Manusarfihitd,. 

In view of the fact that the law-givers lived in different 
ages and in different parts of this vast country, we cannot 
expect unanimity in their views regarding trial by ordeal. 
It is interesting to note that the word divya originally 
meant an “ oath,” that is, a form of invoking the Supreme 
Being to prove the truth of an allegation ; but later it was 
generally understood to mean “ trial by ordeal,” that is, a 
form appealing to the direct interposition of divine power. 
In connection with the development of the system of trial 
by ordeals, it is also interesting to note that while the 
system is unknown to the Artha^astra of Eautilya, it is 
seen sprouted in the codes of Apastamba and Manu, a little 
developed at the time of Yajfiavalkya and Narada, and fully 
grown at the age of the Mitdk^ard of Yijfianeivara and the 
Divyalattva of Brhaspati. According to Eautilya (Artha- 
4dstra, II, i), ” Self-assertion (svayarfivada) on the part of 


Many of ita views may be ascribed to Kau^ilya ; bat the book, in its preseot form» is 
certainly post-Chrltiti'in. Tbe reference to Ctna (derived from the name of the Tain 
dynasty) pro\es that the Artbaiiastra cannot be earlier than the later half of the 
8rd cent. B.C. The language and structure of the text and reference to the system 
of dating in terms of regnal year, month, fortnight and day (TT* VI) prove that 
the work cannot be much earlier tban the 2nd cent. A.D. which is the time of 
Badradftman*s Junagadh inscription. The present Arth(Ud8tra may be placed in 
the 1st or 2nd cent. A.D. The suggestion that works like the Arthaia$tra present an 
ideal rather than the real state of society can only be partially true. The ArthaiMra 
could hardly avoid referring to trial by ordeals, had the system been popular in the 
locality where Eantilya's school develc^d. For an interesting paper on the date of 
the Arihaiiftsira by Mr A. N. Bose, see Ind CulUf IV, p 486 ff ; see also my paper 
Popularisation of Classical Sanskrit and the Age of Sanskrit Dramas, read at the Indian 
Histoiy Congress, Allahabad (1088). 
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either of the litigant parties has been found faulty ; exami- 
nation (amyoga), honesty (arjava), evidence (hetu) and 
oath (Sapatha) — these alone enable a man to win his 
cause.” It appears that the system of trial by ordeal did 
not fully develop and was not popular at the time and 
locality of the author (or authors) of the ArthaHstra. This 
fact possibly goes to show that Kautilya cannot be placed — 
as is the view of some scholars* — in the 3rd century A.D. 
i.e., almost about the time of Yajfiavalkya.* 

The simple iapatha of the ArthaSastra is seen developed 
at the age of the Manusanihita, i.e., about the 1st century 
A.D. or the Ist century B.C. (Camb. Hist. Ind., I, p. 279).“ 
According to Manu, aBrahmana — in order to justify the truth 
of his statement — should be compelled to swear by a declara- 
tion of truth ; a Ksatriya by his vahana (horse, elephant, 
etc.), a vai^ya by his cattle, seed-corn and gold, and a 
Sudra by all sins. Alternatively, a Sudra may be put to 
fire, drowned into water or compelled to touch separately 
the heads of his sons and wives and swear ; in these cases, 
the man who is not burnt by fire or quickly drowned by 
water and whose sons and wives (heads of whom w'ere 
touched in swearing) do not fall ill within a short time, is 
to be considered as true regarding his statement (see 
Manusamhitd, VIII, verses 113-15). Manu therefore 
seems to have known only three forms of ordeals, the last 

^ See Baychaudburi, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd ed., p. 6, note. 

* Cf. Camb. Hist. Ind., I, p. 383 : ** As the Sutras do not- notice ordeals except 
for a general recognition of them as ‘ divine ’ proofs on the part of the late Apastam- 
ba, and AS the later writers Yajfiavalkya and Ngrada describe fi\e ordenls adding (be 
plou^h’share, scales and poison, it is reasonable to couclode th it Manu stands, in time 
as well as description, midwny between the two sets o^ authors and is the first to 
describe ordeals already known and practised.*' 

3 Liter writers on law have prescribed sapath a tor minor and dirya f r uir Jor 
crioies. Cf. 

deva^hrahmana-padfinifi ta pn1ra>ddra-<‘irdr{isi ca I 
ete tu sapatha^ proltd mauund svalpaMrane II 
sdhasesv — nhhi^ape ca divydni 1u viMhanam II 

{jSabdahalpadruma , s.v. iiapaiha) 
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form of which however is not mentioned as a legal divyd in 
the works of the later law-givers.* 

In the age of the Code of Yajfiavalkya who possibly lived 
in Mithila about the 1th century A.D. (Gamh. Hist. Ind., I, 
p. 279), the system of trial by ordeals became more deve- 
loped, According to this law-giver " Balance, fire, water, 
poison and Ko^a — these are the ordeals used here for 
the proof of innocence, when the accusations are heavy 
and when the accuser offers to hazard a mulct (in case he 
should fail) ; or one party may be tried by ordeal if he 
likes, the other then must risk an amercement ; but the 
trial may take place even without any wager if the crime 
committed be injurious to the king . . . Balance for women, 
children, old men, the blind, the lame, BrShmanas and 
the sick ; but for the Sudra, fire or water or seven yavas 
of poison. Unless the loss of the accuser amounts to a 
thousand pieces of silver, he must not be tried by the 
spear-head, nor by poison, nor by balance ; but if the 
offence be against the king or if the crime is heinous, he must 
acquit himself by one of these trials in all cases ” (YajHa- 
valkya-sanihitd, II, 95-99). Yajfiavalkya thus appears to 
have known six forms of the ordeals, viz., (1) Balance, (2) 
Fire, (3) Water, (4) Poison, (6) Koia and (6) Spear- head. 

The existence of trial by ordeals in Indian courts in the 
7th century A.D., i.e., some time after Yajfiavalkya, is 


^ Thi-^ form of ordeal seems to liave been largely used in Bengal. It can be 
faintly traced^in the altercations of rustic girls of Bengal e\en at the present time. 
Swearing before fixe learned Brilimapas is also mentioned by al-Blruni (Sachau, op at,, 
1 1, pp. 168-59). On < ne occj sion a man is known to have taken an oath on the feet of the 
Marfiiha king Sfthn Chairjpali “Then Bbikha." Harpala said that the Mahgra;a*B 
leet were the Kffipa to Kim and that he would take on oath on his feet. According- 
ly he swore that the watan jn the aforesaid tnauja belonged to him and that Kauitl e 
was a Thahaik iMirast) peatant Within a day or two of this oath, Bhikhftjl QaikwS^ 
got Cholera ; he had to be carried back to the village on tl e back of a bullock and 
there he died after a month in coniequenoe of that false oath ti ken on his behalf." 
Bee S, N. Sen, Administrqiive Systm of the Marathas, 2nd ed., p. 868. 
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evidenced by tbe accounts left by Yuan Ohwang who 
travelled in India from 629 to 646 A.D. Ordeals by water, 
fire, weighment or poison are said to have been much 
esteemed as efficient instruments for tbe ascertainment of 
truth, and are described with approval by the Chinese 
pilgrim (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, p. 172). The six 
principal ordeals, viz., poison, water, image-water, balance, 
hot-coin and spear-bead, are also described by the celebrated 
Mahomedan savant, al-BirunI, who wrote his book on India 
in the second quarter of the eleventh century (Sachau, 
Alherunl’s India, II, pp. 168-60). 

The fully developed form of the system of trial by 
ordeals, however, can be found in the works of later writers 
on law, such as Brhaspati, Vijfiane^vara and others. Ac- 
cording to tbe Divyatattva (XIX, 4) of Bfbaspati who seems 
to have lived about the 7th century A.D. (Camb. Hist. Ind., 
I, p. 280), there are nine different forme of ordeals. They 
are : 

Dha0"^gnir=udakafi = c=:aiva visarip,ko6aA=ca pancamam \ 
8a§tbafl^ca tandulah proktanp, saptamarji tapta-md§akam R 
A§tamarfi ph&lam—ity = uktatr^ navamarri d/iarmajatji smrtam R 

I. Dhata-divya or Tula-divya, i.e.. Ordeal by Balance. 

The beam having been previously adjusted, the cord 
fixed and the scales made perfectly even, the accused person 
and a Brabmapa judge iprdivivaka) fast a whole day. 
Then, after tbe accused has been propitiated with homa 
and deities have been worshipped, the person is weighed. 
When he is taken out of the scale, the praivivika pro- 
strates before the balance, pronounces some mantras and 
having written the substance of the accusation on a Kpu 
patra, binds it on the head of the accused. After reciting 
some more mantras, the judge puts the man again on tl^ 
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scale. If he weighs more than before, he is. guilty ‘ ; if 
less, innocent ; and if exactly the same, he is held partially 
guilty. In case of doubt, the accused must be weighed 
again ; but if any part of the balance — though well fixed- 
breaks down, it will be considered as proving his guilt 
(Sabdakalpadruma, s.v. tula). 

II. Agni-divya, i.e., Ordeal by Fire. 

In performing the fire-ordeal, an excavation nine cubits 
long, two spans broad and one span deep is made in the 
ground and filled with a fire of Pippala wood . Into this 
fire the accused person must walk bare-footed ; if his feet 
are unburnt he is innocent, otherwise guilty (As. Res., I, 
p. 390). 

in. Jala-divya or Ordeal by Water. 

In the water-ordeal, the accused should be caused to 
stand in a depth of water sufficient to reach his navel ; but 
care shou'd be taken that no ravenous animal be in it and 
that it is not moved by much air. A Brabmana is then 
directed to go into the water with a staff in his hand, and 
a soldier shoots three arrows on dry ground from a cane 
bow. A man is then despatched to bring the arrows that 
has been shot farthest, and, after he has taken it up, another 
man is also ordered to run from the edge of the water. At 
this moment, the person accused is ordered to grasp the 
foot or the staff of the Brahmana who stands by him in the 
water, and immediately to dive into it. He must remain 
under water till the two men who were sent to fetch the 
arrows return. If he raises his body or head above the 

* Al-BtranI saya (op. cit., p. 159). “ In case ha bus spoken the truth, he now 
weighs more than the first time.” We are not definite whether this is wrong or 
is based upon a locai practices Yuan Chwan,? ai^o SAys, ** The accused is weighed 
against a stone; and if the Utter u lighter thJ charge is false, if otherwise 
it is true.” 
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surfaoe of the water before the arrows are brought baek, 
his guilt is proved' (ihid., pp. 390«9i). The water ordeal 
is mentioned in the PadmSvatyavadana of the BodM- 
sattvdvadS,nak(ilpalat& (S. N. Sen, op. cit., p. 573). 

IV. Visa-divya or Ordeal by Poison. 

The poison-ordeal was performed in two different ways : 

(o) After the homa is performed, and the accused person 
is bathed, 2^ ratii or 7 yavas of vi^anaga (a poisonous 
root) or of iahkhya * (i.e., white arsenic) are mixed with 
6 mSsas or 64 ratis of clarified butter which the accused 
should take from the hands of a Brabmana. If the poison 
is visibly effective, the man is condemned ; if not, absolved. 

(6) A hooded snake, called ndga, is thrown into an earthen 
pot into which is also dropped a ring, seal or coin. The 
accused person is then ordered to take it out with his band. 
If the serpent does not bite him, he is proved innocent; 
otherwise, he is pronounced guilty (is. Res., I, p. 391). 

Yuan Chwang seems to refer to a third variety of this 
ordeal when he says, “ The poison ordeal requires that the 
right hind leg of a ram be cut off, and according to the 
portion assigned to the accused to eat, poisons are put into 
the leg, and if the man is innocent he survives, and if not 
the poison takes effect ” (Watters, loc. cit.). 


a Trial by ordeal exiatod alee ia aoeieBt Babylonia ae ie eridenwd by the Code 
of Btammarabi who, acoordiog to Hail (Aneitnt History of the Near East, 7th ed., p. 211) , 
palad from circa 2128 to 2080 B.C. The Ck>de which seems to hxve been bised on encient 
Samerien laws takes cognisance of a form of the water-ordeal. It was used when 
a man was aocased of sorcery and a woman of adaltery without sufficient eyidenee. 
In both oases the accused were to leap into the river, and their innocenoe was estab* 
lishad if they came oot aliye (see Camh, Ane, HiH.t I, xiy). 

^ Hindi Saikkhiyii ; Bengali 4iko-vif. According to al-Birun! (op. eit,t p. 159) 
Ibe hi$h (poiaon) which the aocased person was inyited tp drink was oalled 
Thia may ba a mlstraneliteratioii fpt 
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V. KoiO’divya or Ordeal by Image- Washed ” Water.: 

The Koia-divya is performed in the following way. The 
accused person is made to drink three draughts of water 
into which images of the sun, the Devi and other deities 
have been washed for the purpose. If the man has any 
sickness or indisposition within 14 days after taking the 
draughts, his crime is considered to be proved (ibid., p. 
391). Al-BirunI says (op. cit, p. 159) that the accused is 
taken to the temple of the most venerated idol of the town 
or realm and that the priests pour water over the idol of 
the town and give it to the accused to drink. The accused, 
according to him, vomits blood, in case he is guilty. 

VI. Tavkdula-divya or Ordeal by Eice.’ 

The rice-ordeal is generally applied to persons suspected 
of theft. Some dry rice is weighed with the Salagram or 
some mantras are recited over it, and the suspected persons 
are severally asked to chew a quantity of it. As soon as it 
is done, they are ordered to throw it on some leaves of the 
Pippala tree or on some bhurjapatra (bark of a tree from 
Nepal or Ka^mir). The man from whose mouth rice 
comes dry or stained with blood, is pronounced guilty and 
the rest innocent {ibid., pp. 391*92). For two cases of the 
Tani4‘U'la-divya, the first in connection with payment of 
money and the second with reference to a boundary ques- 
tion, see Biice, Mysore and Goorg, etc., p. 177. 

VII. Topta-fnd§aka-divya or Ordeal by the Hot Ma^aka 
Ooin. 

Tti performing this ordeal, the appointed ground is 
cleared and rubbed with cowdung. The next day at sun- 
rise, after the worship of Gane&i and other deities is done, 
the prS4i>i‘0dka, having recited some mantras, places a round 


1 Of. CiUpatS Bengal. 
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pan of gold, silver, copper, iron or clay, with a diameter 
of 12 inches and depth of 3 inches, and throws into it one 
seer or 80 sicca weight of clarified butter or oil of sesa- 

mum.' After this, a masak% coin is thrown into the 

pan, or alternatively a ring of gold or silver or iron is 

cleaned and cast into the oil which some Brahmanas pro- 

ceed to heat. When the thing in the pan is very hot, they 
throw a fresh leaf of Pippala or Bilva into it ; if the leaf is 
burnt, the thing is taken to be sufficiently hot. Then after 
reciting a mantra, the pradvivaka orders the accused person 
to take the coin or ring out of the pan. If he can do this 
without his fingers being burnt or blistered, he is considered 
not-guilty ; otherwise guilty* (4s. Res., T, p. 392; see also 
Pitaraaha quoted in the Mitaksara on Yajnavalkya, II, 113, 
and AlherunVs India, II, pp. 169-60). For cases of this ordeal 
in records of A.D. 1580 and 1677, see S. N. Sen, loc. cit. 

VIII. Phala-divya or Ordeal by Spear-Head. 

In performing the phala-divya, the Brahmanas, after due 
worship of Gane^a, draw nine circles on the ground with 
cowdung at intervals of 12 inches, each of which circles 
should have 12 inches as diameter except the ninth which 
may be smaller or bigger than the rest. Then the homa is 
performed, gods are worshipped and some mantras are recit- 
ed. The accused person then performs ablutions and, wear- 
ing wet clothes and facing towards the east, stands in the 
first circle with his hands on his girdle. After this, the 
pradvivaka and the Brahmanas order him to rub some un- 
busked rice between bis palms which they carefully inspect. 

1 Twenty palas of ghee and oil, according to Pit&maha. 

1 Even in the 12th oentary A.D. the reil trial in England was by the ordeal of 
water, failing to get through which the accuaed was oondemned. The English water 
ordeal was however more akin t ) the tapla maiaka dtvya of the aoeient Indian Penal 
Code- ** The acensed had to dip !it8 han I inti boill ig water and take out a stone from 
the bottom of tlie vessel. The hm 1 was then tiel up for a time (usually seven days), 
and if, when the bandages were tikenolf. it was found to be healed, the man was 
held acquitted ** t Warner & Marten, Groundwork of British History ^ p. 79). 
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If flny scar of a former wound, mole or any other mark 
appears on his p41ms, they stain it with a dye, so that it 
may be distinguished from any new mark after trial. The 
accused is then ordered to hold both his hands open and 
close together* Saving, then, put into his bands seven 
leaves of the trembling tree or Pippala, seven of the iami or 
jend, seven blades of the darbha grass, a little barley moist 
ened with curd and a few flowers, they tie the leaves on 
the hands with seven threads of raw cotton. Some mantras 
are then recited by the Brahmanas who next write a state- 
ment of the case and the point in issue on a palmyra leaf 
together with the appointed mantra, and tie the leaf on the 
head of the accused person. Then they heat an iron-ball or 
a spear-head, weighing about five pounds, and throw it into 
water : they heat it again, and again cool it in the same 
way. The third time they heat the iron till it is red-hot. 
Next, the Brahmanas, after reciting the mantras, take the 
red-hot iron with tongs and place it in the bands of the 
accused who is standing in the first circle. He must then 
gradually step from circle to circle, his feet being constantly 
in one of them. After reaching the eighth circle, he must 
throw the iron in the ninth to burn some grass which must 
be left there for that purpose. He is thereafter ordered to 
rub some unbusked rice between both his palms ; if, on 
examination, any mark of burning appears on either of the 
palms, he is considered guilty ; if no such marks appear, 
his innocence is proved (As. Res., I, p. 392). For a case of 
grasping a red-hot iron in a record of 1309 A.D. in the 
presence of the god Hoysale^vara, see S. N. Sen, loc. cit.; 
see also AlherunVs India, H, p. 160. 

IX. Dharmaja- or Dharm-adharma-divya, i.e., Ordeal 
by (the images of) Dharma and Adharma. 

In performing the image-ordeal (or Dharm^adbarma 
ordeal), two processes may be followed. 
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(a) An image named Dbarma is made of silver* and 
another called Adharma of clay or iron/ Both of these 
images are thrown into a big earthen jar. If the accused 
can bring the image of Dharma out of the jar after thrust- 
ing his hand into it, be is considered innocent ; but if he 
brings out the image of Adharma, he is condemned. 

(h) An image is drawn on a piece of white cloth and 
another on a piece of black cloth. The first is called 
Dbarma and the second Adharma.® These are severally roll- 
ed up in cowdung ® and thrown into a large jar, without 
being overseen by the accused. The accused is then order- 
ed to bring out one of those rolls. If be brings out the figure 
on white cloth, he is acquitted ; if that on the black cloth, 
convicted (ibid., p. 392 ; see also Pitamaha quoted in 
MitaksarH on Yajnavalkya, II, 113). 

Certain months and days are specified for the different 
species of ordeals. There are also other injunctions in the 
Smrti literature ; but the law-givers are not unanimous on 
these points. It is not necessary to notice these 
in detail. We simply quote* a passage from ‘Ali 
Ibrahim Khan (op. cit,, p. 393), where we find the 
tradition based on VijELane^vara’s Mitdksard and followed in 
the Benares region about the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

Agrah&yana, Pausa, Magha, Pbalguna, Sravana and 
Bbfidra for that of fire ; Alvina, Karttika, Jyaistha and 
A^^ha for that by water ; Pausa, Magha and Pbalguna for 
that by poison ; and regularly there should be no water 
ordeal on the A^tam! or eighth, Caturda^I or fourteenth day 
of the new or full moon, in the intercalary month, in the 


^ Lead or iron, according to Pitftmaha. 

^ Aoording to Pit&mahs ** A Dbarma in white and an Adlianii*t in black are 
to be drawn either on the hhUrja or cloth.'* 

^ Cowdnng or clay, according to Pitftmaha. 
i We nae our method of trensHteratioD. 
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month of Bhadra, on Sanai^cara or Saturday, and on MaA- 
gala or Tuesday ; but whenever a magistrate decides that 
there shall be an ordeal, the regular appointment of months 
and days need not be regarded. 

/‘The MitQksarS. contains also the following distinctions. 
In cases of theft or fraud to tbe amount of a hundred gold 
mohurs, the trial by poison is proper ; if eighty mohurs be 
stolen, the suspected person may be tried by fire ; if forty, 
by the balance ; if from thirty to ten, by the image-water ; 
if two only, by rice.” 

As has been already noticed, differences in the views of 
different law-giver? appear to us to be due to differences in 
their time and place. A few instances will possibly enable 
our readers to understand the point clearly. 

(a) One of the most glaring instances of such differences 
may be seen in tbe views of Bjrhaspati on the eighth form 
of the nine divyas, namely, tbe phala-divya. According to 
Bj-haspiiti, “ A piece of iron, eight angulis in length, four 
ahgulis in breadth and weighing twelve pdas, is called a 
phdla ; when the phdla is red-hot (agm-var'^a), the thief 
(here, stealer of a cow) must once lave it with the 
tongue ; if (tbe tongue) is not burnt, be is held innocent ; 
if otherwise, convicted.” The passage go-caurasya prad&ta- 
vyatp tapta-phQl-&vdehanam=iU smTtir=-iti maitkUih 
{Sabdakalpadruma, s.v. phdlam) possibly goes to show that 
this form of the phala-divya was very popular in North Bihar 
and that Brhaspati Jived not very far from the Mithila 
region. This form of the ordeal seems to have been unknown 
in South India. ^ The licking form of the phala-divya is 
mentioned by Yuan ClJwang (Watters, loc. cit.). who 
however describes it as a fire-ordeal. 


* in tbe prectice of tbe phala-iivya is also eTiSenoed by the 

CbdmIo|iya'Upmsfat wbeie the tbio^ to be heated {s said tQ hase been a 
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(b) A local variety ot the third ordeal, namelj jaladivya, 
has b^n thus noticed by ‘ Ali Ibrahim Khan: “In the 
villages near Benares, it is the practice for the person, who 
is to be tried by this kind of ordeal, to stand in water up to 
his navel, and then holding the foot of a Brahmana, to dive 
under it as long as a man can walk fifty paces very gently. 
If, before the man has walked thus far, the accused rise 
above the water, he is condemned; if not, acquitted” 
(op. cit., p. 393). 

Al-Biruni possibly refers to a slightly different custom 

when he says (op. cit., p. 159), ” They bring the man to a 
deep and rapidly flowing river, or to a deep well with much 

water Then five men take him between them and 

throw him into the water. If he has spoken the truth, he 
will not drown and die.” 

According to Yuan Chwang (Watters, op. cit., p. 172), 
the accused was put in one sack and a stone in another, 
then the two sacks were connected and thrown into a deep 
stream ; if the sack containing the stone floated and the 
other sank, the man’s guilt was proved. 

A different form of the jala-dioi/a was prevalent in the 
MarStha country. ” The parties and the Band bars were 
sent 10 a sacred river like the Kyishna, or better, to 
a sangama of special sanctity like the Kpishna-Vena SaAgama. 
There, at an auspicious moment, the Pandhars stood on the 
bank after their bath in the sacred stream, the defendant 
and the plaintiff still remaining standing in the river. 
Either the Patel or some other trustworthy man there present 
was then ordered to draw the rightful party from the water 
and,j ?ffi #^.opsRientious verdict ” (Sen, op. cit., p. 365). 

Another glaring instance is in connection with the 
^ue^tion whether ordeals should be applied to women. 
- ^;^ ftnrding to Narada. who seems to have lived in Nepal about 
i^he 5th century A.D. {Camh. Hist. Ind., I, p. 280), women 
‘cannotxbe tried by ordeals {strivaiica na bhaved—divyam). But 
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-another law-giver, SulapSrii, says that this prohibition refers 
' to dwyas other than the tul&^divyci, and we have already 
seen that Yajnavalkya prescribes trial by the balance ordeal 
for women. There is also a view that in connection with a 
xjuarrel between a man and a woman, the latter should 
undergo ordeals i3abdakalpadruma, s. v. parlk^a). 

The application of ordeals, to women appears to be 
supported by the RamSyapic story of Sita undergoing the 
fire-ordeal in order to prove that her chastity was not violated 
by Havana during her confinement in Lanka, and also by 
some epigraphic references. Some records (e.gr., /nd. Ant., 
XIX, p. 248) say that CandaladevI (Candrike or Candrika- 
devl), wife of Laksmideva I (c. A.D. 1209), the Batta king 
of Saudatti, “ attained victory over a number of serpents in 
an earthen water-jar ’ ’ ; the allusion here is certainly to the 
queen having undergone trial by the poison-ordeal (Bomb. 
Gaz., I, ii, p. 666 and note 5). 

It is evidenced by some old Bengali works that, in 
Bengal also, the purity of wives was sometimes examined by 
ordeals. Thus, Khullana, heroine of Kavikahkan Mukun- 
daram’s Candikavya (about Saka 1499=A.D. 1577) is 
reported to have undergone successfully four ordeals, the first 
three of which are in reality the water, poison and spear- 
head ordeals (see D. C, Sen, Bangahhd?a-o-Sahitya, 4th ed., 
p. 371). It IS also stated that Khullana was put into a 
jatu-grha made specially for the purpose of testing her 
chastity, and then it was set fire to. This form of the 
fire-ordeal is however unknown to the Smrti literature. But 
the description of the Candikavya seems to be more or less 
conventional. It is therefore not certa 
ordeals were actually prevalent in Bengaj^ 
of the sixteenth century A.D. Behula^ 
the famous heroine of the Manasd-man^ 
have proved her purity by undergoing 
of the ordeals {Pfavd^, Karttik, 133t 
47 
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From ihe above references we see that the prevalenoe of 
the system of trial by ordeals is not only proved by the 
Smrti literature, but can also be proved from references to 
the practice in inscriptions and other writings. For 
inscriptional references, we refer our readers to Ep. Ind., 
XIII, p. 294; XV, p. 394; and Bomh. Gaz., I, ii, pp. 666 
and note 5, 671 and note 3. Here we quote three instances 
of trial by ordeal, one from an inscription and two from 
the paper of ‘Ali Ibrahim Khan who claims to have been an 
eye-witness of the trials : 

I. In the Kaliyuga year 4289 (A.D, 1188) and the 16th 
yearoftheGoa Kadamba king Vira-Jayake^ideva HI “ on 
Sunday, the eighth day of the bright fortnight of Asadba 
in presence of the fortunate prime-minister, I^vararya 
Dandanayaka, Siva^akti, the dcarya (priest) of the god 
drl-Ealle^varadeva of the well called Attibavi at Kittur, atid 
Ealyapa^akti, the dcarya of the original local deity of that 
place (Mulasthanadeva), opened a subject of dispute, the 
former asserting that a plot of ground in that place, called 
Alakolapakeyi, had from of old belonged to Ealle^varadeva, 
while the latter claimed it for the original local deity 
(Mulasthanadeva). 

“ The agreement that they both of their own free-will 
entered into at the presence of the same I^vara DandanAyaka 
was this : Sivaiiakti said, ‘ Whereas this plot of ground 
(called) Alakolanakeyi belonged ol old to Ealle^varadeva, 
Devara^i, the father of Ealyapadakti, unauthorisedly brought 
it under cultivation under the Cap^e state and had a grant 
written in his own favour ; and I am now jH'epared to 
undergo- the jphdla-divya in support of my statement that 
it had belonged from ancient times lo Ealle^varadeva.’ 
(On the other hand), the argument of Ealyapa^akti tmder 
oath with the sacred symbols on his head was, if the Can^e 
SaipstbSna gave this plot of ground (called) Alakola^akeyi 
^to my father Oevar&di and to myself on behalf of the original 
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local* deity (Miilasthanadeva), it has not been unauthorisedly 
bronght under cultivation/ 

“ Ii^vara Da^danayaka then said, ‘ Go both of you 
before the assemblage of the bankers of the village of Degave, 
which has been granted in perpetuity to Brahmapas ; and on 
their assenting to this, on Sunday, the seventh day of the 
dark fortnight of Asadha in the same year, in the presence of 
all the bankers of the agrahara village Degfive and in front 
of the temple of Mallikarjunadeva of that place, Siva^akti, 
undergoing the ordeal of ph&la-divya, made oath that the 
piece of land (called) Alakolanakeyi belonged of rid to the 
god Kalle^vara of Attibavi ; while Kalyana^akti, taking the 
sacred symbols on bis head (or standing on his head !), 
declared that it was the property of the original local deity 
(Mulasthanadeva). After this, on Monday, the eighth day 
of the same dark fortnight, all the bankers of the agrahara 

village Degave having convened themselves in the assembly- 
hall and having examined the hand of Siva^akti, decided 

that be had won his cause, and that Kalyana^akti who bad 
taken the sacred symbols on his bead bad lost it, and that 
the plot of ground called Alakolanakeyi belongs to the god 
Kalle^vara of Attibavi, and gave a certificate of success to 
Sivasakti ” (Kittur inscription, J.B.B.R.A.S., IX, pp. 
307-09). 

II. “ In the year of the Messiah 1783, a man was 
tried by the hot-ball (phala-divya) at Benares in the presence 
of me, ‘All Ibrahim Khan, on the following occasion. A 
man had accused one Sankar of larceny, who pleaded that 
he was not guilty; as the theft could not be proved by legal 
evidence, tbe trial by Ihe fire-ordeal was tendered to the 
appellee and accepted by him. This well-wisher of mankind 
advised the learned magistrates and Panijits to prevent the 
decision of a question by a mode not conformable to the 
practice of the Company’s Government, and recommended an 
oath by the water of the Ganges and the leaves of the 
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tuUsl in a little vessel of brass (copper ?) or by tbe book 
Harivatnia, or by the stone Salagram, or by tbe hallowed 
ponds or basins, all which oaths are used in Benares. 
When the parties obstinately refused to try tbe issue by any 
one of the modes recommended and insisted on a trial by 
the hot-ball, the magistrates and Pandits of the court were 
ordered to gratify their wishes and, setting aside those 
forms of trial in which there could be only a distant fear 
of death or loss of property as the just punishment of perjury 
by the sure yet slow judgment of heaven, to perform the 
ceremony of ordeal agreeably to the DharmaMstra : but it 
M as not till after mature deliberation for four months that 
a regular mandate was issued for trial by the red-hot ball; 
and this was at length granted for four reasons : first, 
because there was no other way of condemning or absolving 
the person accused; secondly, because both parties were 
Hindus and this mode of trial was specially appointed in the 
DharmaiQ^tra by the ancient law-givers; thirdly, because 
this ordeal was practised in the dominions of the Hindu 
Eajas ^ ; and fourthly, because it might be useful to inquire 
how it was possible for the heat of fire to be resisted and 
for the hand that held it to avoid being burned. An order 
was accordingly sent to the Pandits of the courts and of 
Benares to this effect : ‘ Since the parties accusing and 
accused are both Hindus and will not consent to any trial 

^ A case of the same ordeal (described as agm-divya according to tbe system 
of Nftrada) has been quoted bj Prof. S. N. Sen {op. at,, pp. 577-78) from a Mar&thl 
document “ On Wednesday, my hands were bandaged. The next day, the aforesaid 

Pa^4it sat on the banks of the Godavari, opened the bandage of my hands in the 

presence of the god and bad them rubbed with rice The signs on the two hands 

were all marked, and one iron-ball, 50 palas or 168 tolas, 2 rndfoa, was duly 
weighed and thrice heated in fire. They bound a hhdgya^paira on my forehead, 
placed seven aivaiiUa leaves on my hands and bound them with thread. Then they 
placed the ball on my head and ordered me to walk over seven cirdes and drop the 

ball in the eighth dropped the ball on some grains which had been kept in the 

appointed place and the grains took fire ** etc. The accused person in this ease 

came out successful through the ordeal. 
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but that by the hot-ball, lot the ordeal desired be duly 
performed in the manner prescribed by the Mitak§ara or 
Commentary on Yajfiavalkya. 

“ When preparations were made for the trial, this well- 
wisher to mankind, attended by all the learned professors, 
by the officers of the court, the sipahis of Captain Hogan’s 
battalion and many inhabitants of Benares, went to the 
place prepared, and endeavoured to dissuade the appellor 
from requiring the accused to be tried by fire, adding, ‘ if 
his hand be not burned, you shall certainly be imprisoned,’ 
The accuser, not deterred by this menace, persisted in 
demanding the trial. The ceremony, therefore, was thus 
conducted before me, ‘Ali Ibrahim Khan. 

“ The Pandits of the court and the city, having wor- 
shipped the god of knowledge and presented their oblation 
of clarified butter to the fire, formed nine circles of cow- 
dung on the ground ; and, having bathed the appellee in 
the Ganges, brought him with his clothes wet ; when, to 
remove all suspicion of deceit, they washed his hands with 
pure water : then, having written a statement of the case 
and the words of the mantra on a palmyra leaf, they tied 
it on his head ; and into his hands, which they opened and 
joined together, seven leaves of Pippala, seven of Jend, seven 
blades of the darhha grass, a few flowers and some barley 
moistened with curd, which they fastened with raw white 
cotton. After this they made the iron-ball red-hot and, 
taking it up with tongs, placed it in his hands. He walked 
with it, step by step, the space of three gaz and a half 
through each of the seven intermediate rings, and threw the 
ball into the ninth where it burned the grass that bad been 
left in it. He next, to prove his veracity, rubbed some 
rice in the husk between his bands, which were afterwards 
examined and were so far from being burned that not even 
a blister was raised on either of them. Since it is the 
nature of fire to burn, the officers of the court and the people 
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of Benares, nearlj five Jiundred of whom attended the 
cerenoonj, were astonished at the event ; and this well- 
wisher to mankind was perfectly amazed. It occurred to bis 
weak apprehension that probably the fresh leaves and other 
thin^ which, as it has been mentioned, were placed in the 
hands of the accused, bad prevented their being burned ; 
besides that the time vras but short between bis taking the 
ball and throwing it down ; yet it is positively declared in the 
Dharmai&stra and in the written opinion of the most re- 
spectable Pandits that the hand of a man who speaks truth 
cannot be burned ; and ‘ Ali Ibrahim Kh&n certainly saw 
with his own eyes, as many others also saw with theirs, 
that the bands of the appellee in this case were unhurt by the 
fire. He was consequently discharged. But that men 
might in future be deterred from demanding the trial by 
ordeal, the appellor was committed for a week. After all, 
if such a trial could be seen once or twice by several intelli- 
gent men acquainted with natural philosophy, they might 
be able to assign the true reason why a man’s band may be 
burned in some cases and not in others ” ^ (As. Res., 1, 


1 In ooDoect oQ with the above remurk it may be interesting to note what 
Edwin Edser writes about the ** Spheroidal State.*’ 

•*Bxpt. 62 

** Expt. 68 The ab ive experiments iilestrate what is called the 

Spheroidal State of water. A laundress generally tests the temperature of her iron 
by observing whether it is sufficient to cause a drop of saliva to assume the Spheroidal 
State. Jugglers were formerly in the b^bit of plangiog their hande into moHen 
leed, their immonity from burning depending on the moisture on their hands assnm* 
ing the Spheroidal State. Blaoksiuiths will often liok a bar of red-hot iron. In 
early times, a common form of ordeal was to walk on red-hot ploughshares. Many 
v^o came through this ordeal f^iumphantly must have ascribed to superostursl inter* 
vaotien an oocurrence vHiich was strictly in accordauce with natural law. 

** Water is not the only Bubstaoce which c»n assume the Spheroidal State. All 
liquids will do so if plac ed on a metal surface that is sufficiently hot. If s mixture 
of solid carbolic acid and ether is poured ioto a re l*'»ot pi itin urn crucible, it will 
aemme the Spheroi lal State If mercory is poured on to the mixture, it will 
be frozen tboogh the platinnra dish remains red-hot "—-See Heat for Advanced 
indents XMscmiUan A Co., 1928), pp. 188-96. 
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pp. 395-98). For aoother instance of the phsla-divya, see 
B. V. Bhat, op. dt., p. 44. 

111. ‘*A Bripbrnana named B?!4vara Bhatta accused 

one B&mdayal, a linen-painter, of baviug stolen his goods. 
Bamdayal pleaded not guilty ; and after much altercation, 
consented to be tried, as it bad been proposed, by the vessel 
of oil (tapta-masaka-divya). This well-wisher to mankind 
advised the Pandits of the court to prevent, if possible, that 
mode of trial ; but since the parties insisted on it, an ordeal 
of hot oil, according to the 3astra, was awarded for the 
same reasons which prevailed in regard to the trial by the 
ball. The Paodits who assisted in the ceremony were 
BhT Hiri ft Bhatta, Nana Pathak, Maniram Bhatta, Siva, 
Anantaram Bhatta, Krparam, Visnuhari, Kr§nacandra, 
Bamendra, Govindaram, Harikrsna Bhatta and Kalidas ; 
the three last were Papdits of the court. When Gane&i 
had been worshipped and the homa presented according 
to the iSdstra, they sent for this well-wisher to mankind 
who, attended by the two Daroghas of the Divan! and Fauj- 
darl courts, the Kotval of the town, the officers of the^ court 
and most of the inhabitants of Benares, went to the place 
of trial, where he laboured to dissuade Bamdayal and bis 
father from submitting to the ordeal ; and apprised them 
that, if the hands of the accused should be burned, he would 
be compelled to pay the value of the goods stolen, and his 
character would be disgraced in every company. Bamdayal 
would not desist ! he thrust his band into the vessel and 
was burned. ^ The opinion of the Pandits was then taken, 
and they were unanimous that by the burning of his hand, 
his guilt was established and he was bound to pay B§i4vara 
Bhatta the price of what he had stolen ; but if the sum 
exceeded five hundred ashrafis, his hand must be cut off 

* Th« Snlilntii and peiaisteoee possibly show that poor Bftmdaytl wso tctosi^ 
WOCMlt. 
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by ajn ex^press It^w ot the iSastra; and a mulct also must , be 
imposed on him according to his circumstances. 

“ The chief magistrate, therefore, caused Tlamdayal to 
pay ?.8i4vara seven hundred rupees in return for the goods 
which had been stolen ; but as amercements in such cases 
are usual at the courts of judicature at Benares, the mulct 
was remitted, and the prisoner was discharged. 

“ The record of this conviction was transmitted to 
Calcutta in the year of Messiah 1783 ; and in the month of 
April, 1784, the Governor-General, Imad-ud-daulah Jeladat 
Jang Bahadur, having seen the preceding account of trials 
by ordeals, put many questions concerning the meaning of 
Sanskrit words, and the cases here reported, to which he 
received respectful answers ” (ibid., pp. 399-400). 

The judgment of a case of the tapta-ma^aka ordeal 
(described as agni-divya) has been quoted by Prof. S. N. Sen, 
op. cit., pp. 366-67 : “You were then sent with Raja4rl 
Apaji Hanumant Subbedar and Balaji Dadaji and Baghoji 
Raut, ofl&cers from the Huzur and the District, to Pah for 
the performance of an agni-divya. The got of that place 
assembled in the temple and they lighted a fire and heated 
ghee and oil mixed in customary proportion. You bathed 
and after a declaration of your right, took two pieces of 
metal from the heated liquid in the presence of all. Then 
your hand was bandaged and sealed. The next day the 
aforesaid parties were brought to the Huzur by the Karkun 
of the District officer. On the third day, in the ' presence 
of the Mdjaiasi, the bandage was taken off and the seals 
broken. On your hand were found only the marks that 
formerly existed there- Nothing more, nothing less ; you 
passed the ordeal successfully.” 


' t The eeme m Warren Heatings. Governor of Bengal, 1773-74, Governor. 
General} 1774-85. 



VIII 

Vayaldr List of Early Pallava Kings 

We have already said that the traditional list of early 
Pallava kings given in some late records is, in our opinion, 
not much valuable for the purpose of authentic history. 
All recent writers on Pallava history however have put 
much faith in the genealogical list given in the Vayalur 
grant of Rajasiniha. The late Mr. H. Erishnasastri said, 
“ It looks, therefore, as if the authors of the Ka^akudi, 
Udayendiram and Velurpalaiyam plates, all of which are 
admittedly later than the Vayalur record, but not much 
later, drew these stray names for airing their knowledge 
of early Pallava chronology purely from memory and were 
not always correct ” (Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 147). But this 
scholar and many others think the Vayalur list historically 
valuable. There are however reasons to believe that the 
earlier names of this list are all legendary and unbistorical 
and that the rest of the list has in it not only the names of 
a single branch of the Pallava family. 

The following is the list of the Pallavas given in the 
Vayalur record : — 


1. 

Brahman. 

7. 

A^vatthaman. 

2. 

Ahgira. 

8. 

Pallava. * 

3. 

Brhaspati. 

9. 

Atoka. ^ 

4. 

Sainyu. 

10. 

Harigupta. 

6. 

BharadvSja. 

11. 

Bhutadatta. 

6. 

Dropa. 

12. 

Suryavarman. 


^ Not. 1-8 aro also mantionad i.i the Kuram (F. Ind, p. 144 ff.), Udaya idiram 

No. 3 .Ind. Ant., VIII, p. 378) ani Velnrpalaiyaio platea (S, Ind 7n«., II, p. 608). 
Thata naoiea ara atidantijr lagandary. 

» Afoka it mantionad in tha Kaaakodi (S. Ind. Ins., II. p. 843» and Valnrpalaiyam 
Plataa. In tha latter inaeriptkm ha iaciUed Adokavarman. According to Hnltt^oh, 
tha nuna ia a of Adoka, the groat Manrya king of Pfttaliputra. 

48 
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13. 

Vi^nugopa (I). 

32. 

Skandavarman (II). 

14. 

Ghjrtaka. 

33. 

Eumaravippu (II).* 

15. 

Ealinda. 

34. 

Buddhavarman (II) 

16. 

Jyamalla. 

35. 

Skandavarman (III). 

17. 

Bipumalla. 

36. 

Vispugopa (III).* 

18. 

Vimala. 

37. 

Vi^inudasa. 

19. 

Eongani. 

38. 

Skandavarman (IV). 

20. 

EalabhartSi.’^ 

39. 

Siiphavarman (I). 

21. 

COtapallava. 

40. 

Viravarman. 

22. 

Virakurca (I).* 

41. 

Skandavarman (V). 

23. 

Candravarman. 

42. 

Simhavarman (11).® 

24. 

Earala. 

43. 

Skandavarman (VI). 

26. 

Visnugopa (II). 

44. 

Nandivarman.’ 



45. 

Sirnhavarman (III). 

26. 

Skandamula. 

46. 

Simhavarman (IV). 

27. 

Einagopa. 

47. 

Visnugopa (IV). 

28. 

Virakurca (11) .* 

48. 

Simhavarman (V). 

29. 

Skandavarman (I). 

49. 

Simhavisnu. 

30. 

Eum&ravi^nu (I). 

50. 

Mahendravarman * ; 

31. 

Buddhavarman (I). 


etc., etc., 


* There is no proof that Nos. 10-20 were historical persons. 

* He was possibly the first king of the family. 

5 The Velurpalaiyam record appears to identify Virakurca I (No. 22) with Vlra- 
kurca II (No. 28). This fact possibly shows that Nas. 23-27 are unhistorical. May 
Vlrakiiroa (II) be identical with VTrakorcavarman of the Darsi plate ? 

* This Kum&ravifi^a II issued the Chendalar grant. 

s This Vifi^ugopa may have been the oon temporary of Samudragapta. On 
palaeograpbical grounds however the contemporary of Samudragupta (circa 880-75) 
cannot be placed after the issuer of the Chendalar grant. 

* Possibly the king mentioned in the Penukonda plates of about A.D. 475, 
According to the Lokavthhdgaf he ruled from 486 to about 456 A.D. (Bp. Ind,, XIV. 
p. 881 ff.). Names 40-42 are found consecutively in the genealogy of the Pallavas 
of the Nellore-Guntur region ; see Nos. 4-6 at page 174 above 

f possibly issued the Udayendiram grant No. 1. 

* He ascended the throne aboqt 600 4-P: 



Kivya Style in Inscriptions op the Successors 

OP THE SiTAViHANAS 

G. Biibler in bis famous article entitled The Indian 
Inscriptions and the Antiquity of Indian Artificial Poetry 
(translated from German in Ind. Ant,, XLII, 1913) bas 
proved tbe existence of a Eavya literature in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit during tbe first five centuries of tbe Christian era 
and showed that a great period of literature following the 
style of tbe poetic school of Vidarbha (Berar) lies before tbe 
middle of tbe fourth century A.D. The poetic citations in 
the Mahahhasya (Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 326 ff.) by Patafijali 
(generally placed in the second century B.C., but is 
probably later), exhibiting metres characteristic of arti- 
ficial poetry, such as Malatl, Pramitak?ara, Praharpipi 
and Vasantatilaka and many verses in the Anustubh agree 
fully as regards contents and the mode of expression, with the 
court Kavyas/ The Buddhacarita (translated into Chinese 
between 414 and 421 A.D.) by A^vagho§a, said to have 
been a contemporary of Kani^ka, also shows a marvellous 
development of the Eavya style. The description of the 
literary capacity of a Saka prince named Rudradaman 
(c. 130-160 A.D.) in the Junagadh record as sphuta-laghu- 
madhura -citra-kdnta-4abda-samayoddr-&larnkrta-gadya~padya- 
If^kdvya-vidhana-pramnA} which marvellously agrees with the 
principles of the VaidarbhT style explained by Dapdin 
(KavyOdaria, I, 41-42) and Bharata (N&tyaiastra, Ch. XVI), 
and the prose style of tbe Junagadh record (150 A.D.) it- 
self and the Nasik inscription of the time of Rudradaman s 

> It U intenating to note that the famoua Nsnaghat inacriptioo of Nkganikft, 
whieb ia plaoed in the let or Snd cent. B.O., oaea the flgarative expreaaion aepere- 
gifWwehvaloylt^Q pothdoiyo pQihdma-viraf etc» 
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Satav&hana contemporary V&si^^hTputra Pulumtlvi show, 
according to Biihler (p. 34 note), that “ in the second cen- 
tury, there had been many superior and more elaborate com- 
positions ; because the author of the Gimar (i.e., Junagadh) 
inscription was only an obscure provincial writer and the 
author of the Nasik inscription was only a court poet of 
the Andhra (i.e., Satavabana) king.” Buhler has in this 
connection examined from Corp. Ins. Ind., Ill, some eigh- 
teen inscripticms, which are partly or wholly metrical and 
of definitely known date, including the Allahabad pillar in- 
scription of Samudragupta described as a Kavya by its author 
Hari^ena, the Junagadh inscription of Gupta years 136-38 
(466-68 A.D.) described as a Grantha and the Mandasor 
inscription of Maiava year 629 (473-74 A.l).) described as a 
Praiasti by its author Vatsabhatti. The dates of the records 
examined fall in the period between 360 and 660 A D. 
From the great number of similar inscriptions of the period, 
B4bler suggested that in the above period “ the use of the 
Kavya style in inscriptions, especially in longer ones, was 
in vogue and, from this very circumstance, it follows that 
court poetr> was jealously cultivated in India.” 

It should be noticed that in considering the question 
Buhler did not take into account the inscriptions of the 
Vakatakas and other successors of the Satavabanas. The 
reason seems to be that early writers like Buhler and 
Kielbom did not think the records of many of these dynasties, 
e.g'., the Yakataka records, to be earlier than the middle of 
the sixth century A.D. It was therefore easy finr Buhler to 
remark (p. 34 note), ” It is however very questionable whether 
the poetic art had reached in southern India that degree of 
development which it had reached at the special centres of 
intdieotoid life in Northern India.” But evidence shows 
that Buhler’s doubts are unjustified. It is true that the 
Frak^rit la.nguaga, which gradually died out from North 
Indian inscriptions as early as the beginning of the second 
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c^tury A.D., lingered oq in the records of Southern India as 
iate as the beginning of the fourth century. It is also true 
that many of the southern inscriptions are written in a 
matter-of-faot style. But that the Kavya style was culti- 
vated in Southern India is perfectly established by a number 
of South Indian inscriptions, especially those belonging to 
the family of the Kadambas. The poetic genius of the 
authors of the Junagadh and Nasik inscriptions was certainly 
inherited by their successors in the Vakataka and Kadamba 
courts and, patronised by the Calukyas, found in Eavikirti, 
a rival of Bharavi and Kalidasa. 

The Vakatakas ruled over the greater part of the Deccan 
before the rise of the Calukyas about the middle of the sixth 
century. All the Vakataka grants are therefore to be 
assigned to a period anterior to 650 A.D. Most of their re- 
cords are however written in elegant Sanskrit prose; but the 
prose style is not so much artificial as that of the Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudragupta. Biibler has rightly 
remarked, “ It was a familiar custom in the fifth century to 
glorify the erection of temples and other edifices, by means 
of such occasional composition . ” The Vakataka records, 
it should be noted, are ordinary land grants and ’ cannot 
therefore claim to have been written in the style of 
PraSastis, Granthas or (Gadya-) Kavyas. But the prose style 
of the Vak&tuka records is as much artificial as that of the 
contemporary ordinary land grants belonging to the Guptas. 
We know that Dan^in defines the ojo~guy,a as samdsa-hhuya- 
stva and describes it as the very life of artificial prose (o;o^ 
samdsfi-bhiiyastvam — etad^gadyasya jivitam; Kdvyadaria, I, 
70). This ojak is characteristic of the prose style of the 
Vakataka records. The Chammak, Dudia and other records 
describe the Vakataka king Pravarasena I in a phrase con- 
taining no less than thirty-six syllables. The Bharadiva 
relatives of the VSkStakas are described in several inscrip- 
tions as atfisa-bhQra-sanniveiita-^ivaling-odvahana-iivai-supari- 
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tufiazsamutpddita-rajaoarndSnarii pamkram-adhigata-hMgi- 
rathy~amda-jala-murdh--ahhi^ktanairi dai-USvamedh-iva- 
bhftha-sn&nanSm (33 + 21+11 syllables). The plurality 
of adjectival phrases, reference to epic characters in 
passages like yudhisthira-vrtti and the length of sentences in 
these records exhibit the artificial nature of the style. It 
should also be noted that verses are sometimrs found in the 
prose inscriptions of the V&k3>tskas. The seal of the Dudia 
plates of Prabbavatiguptet, for example, has the following 
verse in anus^ubh metre and Vaidarbhl style : 

V&kataka-Jalamasya krama-prapta-nrpa-MyaJ^, 

.Jananya yuvardjasya Msanam ripuMsanam. 

The figures of speech exhibited by this verse are Anu- 
prisa and Yamaka. Records like the Ajanta inscription of 
the Vakataka king Harisena are wholly metrical and show 
that the poetic genius of the Vakataka court poets was of 
no mean order. This record is fragmentary ; but the 
existing pddas show that many metres characteristic of 
artificial poetry were used by the poet. Pddas like purandar- 
opendra-sama-prabhavah svabdhu-viry-drjita-sarva-lokal^ ; 
pravarasenaJ^ prthu-ptna-vak§dh saroruh-dksah k§apit~dri-pak- 
sah ; etc.; and the only existing complete verse ^ 

An-narendra-mauli-vinyasta-mai^i-kirarM-M4ha- 

kram-dmbujak, 

Pravarasenas ** tasya putro = *bhud = vikaSan-mvendlvar- 

ek§ana^ 

prove that the author of the Ajanta record tried to show his 
skill in the Kavya style. Repetition of the hard sound k^a in 

1 Eielhoro is inclined to describe the metre of this verse as a species of ivUlfri* 
iamaka : but Dr. Venkatasubbia takes it to be a variety of gttikd (see hid. Cult., Y, p. 
114). This metre with slight variation is found in lines 1*2 of the Tosam ioscription 
(Corp,Ins, /nd., Ill, p. 270), verses of the Ttlgunda record and at p. 4 of the 
Bower M88. In the 6th*7th centnries the metre seems to have been in use in different 
parts of India. 
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th6 line pTdVdTOS&nO/f 6tc., shows thst tho post prcforrod tbo 
Gau4lya-rlti of poetry to the Vaidarbhi.^ 

The earliest records of the successors of the Satavahanas 
in Lower Deccan are written in Prakrit prose. That the in- 
fluence of the Satavahana court poets was still working on 
their successors in South Indian courts is proved by the 
artificial style exhibited by some of the Iksvaku records dis- 
covered at Nagarjunikonda. The artificial nature of the 
style of the Ik§vaku court poets is shown not only by the 
ojo-guri>d and the length of sentences in the Iksvaku inscrip- 
tions, but also by the mode of glorifying the Buddha and 
the reigning king’s ancestor with a large number of epithets, 
some of which exhibit figures of speech characteristic of the 
Kavya style. Most of the Nagarjunikonda records begin 
with an adoration to Lord Buddha — mmo bhagavato deva- 
raja-sdkdtdsa supahudha-hodhino savarriHuno savd-sat-dnukarii- 
pdkasa jitd-raga-dosa-mohd-vipamutasa mahagarii-vdsdbka- 
gdtridhahdthisa sanimasahudhasa dhatmara-parigahitasa. In 
one of these records, the adoration is — namo bhagdvato ikhd- 
ku-rdjd-pravara-risi-sata-pubhava-vaipsa^bhaDasa deva-mdnusd- 
sdva-sdtd-hitd-sukha-maga-desikdsd jita-kdma-kodha-bhdyd- 
hdrisa-tarisa-moha-do sasa dapUd-mdra-dapa-mana-pasamand- 
kdrdsd dasdbdld-mdhdbdlasd dthdrpgd-mdgd-dhdmacdkd-^pdvd- 
idkdsd cdkd-ldkhdnd-sukumdrd-sujS,td-cdrdndsd tdrund-divdSd- 
kdrd-pdbhdsd sdradd-sdsi-sdmd-darisdndsd savd-lokd-cita-mdhi- 
tdsd hudhdsd (4 + 20-1-19 + 19 -I- 18 + 9 + 14-1- 16-HH- 12 + 
10 syllables). At least the figurative expressions toruno- 
divdsdkdra-pdbhd and sorado-sasi-sawa-donsano are concieved 
Quite in the Kavya style. But such is not only the case 
with thi adoration; the earlier king, Caiptamula I, is generally 
glorified in his son’s and grandson’s records as virUpdkhd- 

l DeT«lopipent of the Eftvya »tyle in the VikStaka period it also evidenoed by the 
ezlafcenoe of a Prakrit poem entitled S^itibondho described by Bftpa in bis HuttocotHu 
at oompoted by PraTaratana who baa been identi#ed with the VUA^ka kio([ 
p^ararMaBa^. 
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p^-mahSsem-parigdhitasa agihoUag^h<ma-vij<ipey-^am«- 
dha-ySjisa hiravLakoti-gosatasahasa-hala-satasahasa-padiffisa 
samthesu apaUhata-satfikapasa vAsUhiputasa ikhukusa sin- 
cirptam^sa (16+17 + 22, etc., syllables). 

The early Sanskrit records of South-Eastern Deccan are 
written in prose. They are not composed on special occasions 
like erection of temples or other edifices and are not to be class- 
ed with Gadyakavyas. But that the writers of these records 
were not unfamiliar with the artificial style of Sanskrit prose 
is proved by the ojo-gupa of the records. Eeference may be 
made to tha description of M3.dhavavarman I in tbe records 
of the Visnukundin family. Tbe Cbikkulla grant describes 
him with seven ep thets, tbe longest having no less than 
fifty-five syllables. The longest epithet describing Madbava- 
varman I in the Bamatirtbam plates contains as many as 
forty-nine syllables. It is however better to refer to the Ipur 
and Polamuru grants of Madhavavarman I himself who 
ruled in circa 535-85 A D. 

Ipur grant — smrti-mati-hala-sattva-dhairya-vlrya-vinaya- 
sarppanna^ sakala-inahtman4ala-manujapati-pratipujita-idsa- 
nas = trioaranagara-bhaoana-gata-yuvati-hrdaya-nandanali sm- 
naya-bala-vijita-sakala-samant-dtula-hala-vinaya-naya-niyama- 
sattva-saippannah sakala-jagad~avanipati-pratipujita-4&sano =« 

* gnif^oma'sahasra-yaji-hiranyagarbha-prasuta — ekada^-aha- 
medh-Avabhftha-vidhuta-jagai-kalma§dhi.suslhira-karma-maha~ 
rAjor^rl-rmdhamvartna (18 + 21 + 19+32 + 18 + 16 + 18 + 14 
syllables) . 

Polamuru grant — atula-bala-parakrama-yaio-d&na-vinaya- 
saippanno da4a4ata-sakala-dharapitala-narapatir = amsita-vivi- 
dha-divyas — trivaranagara - bhavana-gata-parama-yuvati-jana- 
viharapa - ratir^manya-nrpali -sadhdrapa- dina-mana-daya- 
damadhrti-mati-ksanti-4aury - audarya- gaihbhirya - prabhrty- 
cateka guna-sampaj-janita-raya-samutthita hhUmapdcdavyApi 
vipulayaUff, kratu-sahasra-yajl hirapyagarbha-pra$&ta=ekAdai- 
H^vamedH-dvahhrtha-snana-vigata-jagad-enafka^ sarvahhuto - ; 
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parirak?axi,a-cuflcur — vidvad~dvija-gum--vrddhartapasvi^janSi§ra‘ 
yo mahUrajai^ in-madhamvarma (19+16-1-35+60 + 7 + 
8+20+11+16+4+6 syllables). 

The Early Kadambas who succeeded the Gutu Sfttakariiis 
in South-Western Deccan in the first half of the 
4th century were subdued by the Early Calukyas 
about the middle of the sixth when the latter estab- 
lished themselves at Badami. Excepting the Talgunda 
inscription of Santivarman, however, no other early record 
of the Eadambas can be said to have been composed on 
special occasions like the inscriptions examined by Buhler. 
Nevertheless, the small Kadamba records, many of which are 
wholly or partly metrical, contain in them verses which are 
specimens of excellent poetry. We give below a collection of 
the namaskara verses from different records of the Early 
Eadambas and the reader will see that they would make a 
mahgaUcaraiyi suitable to any work of the best writers of 
Sanskrit poetry. 


Jayati hhagav&n jinendro gunarundrah praihita-parama- 

Mruiiikdh, 

Trailoky-d^v&sukari dayd-pcLtdk-occhritd yasya. 
Jayaty^arhaihs — trilokeSah sarva-hhuta-hitaihkarah, 
Rdg-Udy-an-haro = ‘nanto = *nanta-jfldna-drg-Uvarah. 

Jayati sur-dsuTa-makuta-pranihita-map^i-kirana-khacita- 

carana-yugah, 

Dat}4a-kamav4alu-hastah padma-pramr-dsano brahma. 

Jayaty - udrikta-daity-mdra-hala-mrya-vimardanah, 
Jagat-pravrttisaihhdra-srsti-mdyadharo harih. 

Jitatfl bhagavata tena m^nund yasya vaksasif 
3rili svayarp, bhdti devad^ca nabhi-padme pitdmahah. 
Jayaty =ambuja-gehdydh patir^visnuh sandtana^, 
Vardha-rupetfa dhafdrp yo dadhdra yuga-k?aye, 
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^(UfoU mAUmaJ^, 

StMwr * M»-‘Tc4mi'Vic^rita^uthm 

woAiwahm 

Jayati dhmva-hiU-endti-ja^-inukuta-maf),4<inaA, 
Asidhya-nidhanaJ^ iamhhur**‘i)iii»eio jagat&m patih. 
Hara-nSPiya^a-brahma-tritaySya namah sadA, 
Aula-cahr4ksasUtr-odgha-bhava-bhasUa-paxim«. 

The $rst of those versos writteo in the^rys metre occurs 
in Severn! inscriptions, the earliest beloogiog to the time 
when Kakuathavarman was a yuva,raja about the beginning 
^ the fifth century. 

When we find such beautiful lines as the following in a 
sinall and quite ordinary grant like the Halsi grant of 
klrgc^nvarman’a eighth year we cannot but think that the 
Kadamba court poet was a consummate artist : 

Kadamha-kula-itttkeiormkatoA putty-'aika'Saippaddm, 
AtUkikMtka>‘im«ndr(uya sunufifi bhinurtf^ivmaparah’ 
Sn-i&ntivaravarm’" eti rSja rajiva-locanaA, 

Khal^eva vanit^dkfftA yena laksmir^^dvisad-grh&t. 
Tat-priya-jyef^ha-tamydlj, in-mrgeia-nar&dhipah , 
IjOk-iiikA-dh^irmA-^ii^'lfi dvija-sS/manta-pUjitaA. 

Udtvi damni dandraviArp, mah&phalam—it=lva yaA, 
Svayatfi bhaya-daridrot^’pi 4atrubhyo^’ddn^mahad- 

bhayam. 

Tufkga-gahga-kul-otsddi pollava-pralay-dnalah, etc. 

To illustrate how the writer of an ordinary small land 
grant brings in epic characters, we may refer to the Bennur 
grant of Krsnavarman II, 

Yathi yssyc sunto-tam, 

Br&hmavAniffi sehcurdvf eamoMi yetHewtham, 

Sa rajs rSja^fAi^eya pnmcptg Itffi^amrmay^, 
jpantf# livvtf^MiddMsya patrob Aii-eipuhamrma/Aah* 
SaivAfi^bridmotiAnm kurvm prefab «pca pgsifiSinfpm, 
Afaki-cinihatdtnifreb ipppiw jagotn kfipaeetf 



A IN tUsctltPflOIiS mi 

ill tUte eoftneetioft m stio&ld &l«d iidle ihAt {he Mba- 
hAlIi Of the tiftlile k!bg dedOHbes his gMtidfethtf 

^atulAefedkfcAsftiift^dHlftoAt^t^edeftt eefMH 
fijefkif-^tjuna^aiM, And Sabd^itthd-nyaya-vidvat. We are 
beiA to bdlioe imH orlly the refete&oe to epic and bistofioal 
ciutraoteto like Vatdar&ja, lodra and Arjtina, but also to 
the feet that Sadatnba Yi^^uvarman olaimed to have been 
trilled id fMdkatea (tousic), Sahda (grammar, or the 
soimKse of words), attha (their v&cyn, i.e., expreetod, 
i.d., indicated, and Dyaitga, i.e., suggested import) 
atid fipdpa (logical method). It is interesting that the 
poet {kavi) daba-Vtresena, the SAciM of Candragnpta It, 
describes himself in the Udajagiri cave inscription as 
skilled in hhda, arthi, and ityaya (ef. kautsah Sabd iti kkydtx) 
ofrosetlaA kuMkhyaya, MhdsHha-iiyeya-lok&jMk'kunilf, p&fn* 
Hputmkdht). Cf. also, the epithet paid-paddtthi‘‘Vidifa-§uMhA* 
huddki applied to UmApati Dhara, court-poet of Lak^mana* 
sene, in the Deopara grant of Vijayasena. Evidently 
Kadaifiba Vi$puvsrman claimed to have been a musician antd 
poet like Samudragupta and his court encouraged artists like 
that of the Oupta king and of the ^ka king Rudradftinan. 

The metrical portions of Early Eadatnba records 
generally contain fine verses written in the Vaidarbhf style. 
As it is not possible to (juote all of them we satisfy oiirselves 
only vrith two verses in the TJpajSti metre from a little 
ehmtor of the time of Ravivarmao : 

ijrinnfpttwif iwa-pfohhrfihi =* narendtdn 
inhatyd jitvd pfthtoffft samdSiAnii 
Utsddyu HtlC'^Ucara-eandadat^ni 
tamdvasthitak aaA. 

JiaotA kadtmk-ont^kttl-drnbarasya 

gundtltlubhir:svyepfa jayat samdritmi, 
MdHefid catviri mcartenflo* 

daim jnmdfdya ttuMtp mdkmdr^. 
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. The only Early Eadamba inscription that was composed 
on a special subject is the Talgunda record of Santivarman. 
It describes how a tank was constructed by Kakustbavarman, 
father of 3&ntivarman, for a temple of Siva. It is written in 
verse. Verse 34 of the record says that a poet named Kubja 
was responsible for the composition of the Kavya which the 
author himself inscribed on stone. The poet cannot be 
ranked with the best writers of Sanskrit poetry ; but bis 
literary talent was not of a mean order. Kubja ’s Kavya is 
written in 34 verses which exhibit such metres as Puspi- 
tagra, Indravajra, Vasantatilaka, Mandakranta, Sardula- 
yikrl^ita and Pracita (a vareity of Dandaka). The first 24 
verses are however composed in a metre rarely found 
in classical Sanskrit works. Kielhorn has fully describ- 
ed it in Ep, Ind., VIII, p. 26 ff (see above, p. 382 
note). We give here an analysis of the Talgunda inscrip- 
tion. 

The inscription may be conveniently divided into four 
parts; Part I deals with rpangaldcarana and namaskdra; Part 
II with the early history and glories of the family to which 
the hero of the performance belongs; Part III with the des- 
cription of the hero and bis performance, and Part IV with 
conclusion and benediction. 

Part I. The record begins with the auspicious word 
siddharji and a verse in adoration to Sthapu, i.e., Siva. The 
namaskdra is then extended to learned Brabmapas well- 
versed in the ^k, Yajus and Sama Vedas. 

Part II. Kakustbavarman, the hero of the performance, 
is introduced, as well as the family to which he belonged. 
The story how the family was named Kadamba owing to its 
early members tending a Kadamba tree with care. The 
birth of Mayura^arman, the founder of the Kadamba family, 
and his exploits. His quarrel with the Pallava king of 
K&fici and victorious campaigns against the Pallavas and 
B):had-Bi^as. His installation by the king of Kaflci on the 
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throne of the kingdom lying between the PrehSra and the 
Western OceaD. Description of his ahhi§eka by Sadanana 
and the Mothers. His son Kahgavarman, grandson Bhagi- 
ratha and great-grandson Baghu. 

Part III. Description to Eaghu’s brother and successor 
Kakusthavarman, the hero of the performance. The pro- 
sperity of the Eadamba kingdom during bis reign. His 
daughters married to princes of the Gupta and other royal 
families. How his feudatories obeyed him. How he 
constructed a ta4&ka in the siddhalaya of Bhagavan Bhava, 
i. e., Siva, which had been occasionally visited by such 
ancient kings as Satakarni. 

Part IV. Adoration to the Bhagavan, i. e., Siva, resid- 
ing at Sthanakundura, i. e., Talgunda in the kingdom of 
king Santivarman who wore three diadems. Benediction- 
Happiness for the dwelling (i.e.? the temple) and prosperity 
for the subjects.* 


* There is another way of lookiojt at the question of the deselopment of Kavya 
style. Epigrsphic evidence does not prove that the style developed much earlier than the 
first or second century A.D. As regards classical Sanskrit the reformed or 

refined language), it owes its development and popularisation to schools of grammarians 
like Fipini. It was however not popular in North India before the 2nd cent, and 
in South India before the dith cent. A.D., as Prakrit was still the language of the 
records of kings and the common people. The stoiy of a SfttavJhana king s ignorance 
of Sanskrit which led tbe grammarian Sarvsvarman t> write the famous HdfOTfro 
or fiLafSpo-epdkarepa stows that even cultured people did not understand Sanskrit. 
In my paper. Popularisation of ClassieoJ Sanskrit and the Age of Sanskrit Dramas, re^ 
at the Indian History Congress. Allahabad (1988), I have tried to prove that the cradle 
of sarpskrta was the north-western part of India and that no work “ C'aasical 
Sanskrit and develt^d Htvya style (especially, dramas which are mean 
common people) can be given a date before the Christian era. I i. mte^ 
that Sanskrit was at first favoured by foreign immigrants *ho came tough H. 
India to which Phpini (inhabitant of SilStura in 

interesting that the earliest known olassical author, Atvaghoga, is coon 
court at Puruwura (— Peshawar). 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OR DYNASTIES 

[A] 

A.D. 100 

Later Sdtamhanas 

Gautamlputra Satakarpi c. 107-131 A.D. 

c. 140 A.D. Vasif^bimitra Palumavi c. 132-159. ,, 

Sivairi Satakarni c. 160-166 

Sivaskanda SSrtakarni c. 167-173 ,, 

Gatttamipatra Yajfia 

Satakarpi c. 174-202 ,, 

Vajaya c. 203-208 ,, 

A.D. 210 Capda< Satakarni c. 2C9-i:18 „ 

Palumavi c. 219-226 ,, 


IkfDdkus 

TMrd Gen- Oatjatamdia 1 (2bd quarter of drd eeutnry). 
lory A.D. Vimpurisadata (3rd quarter of 3td centtn^. 

Ehnvala CamtamQla If (4th quarter of 3ra 

cefltury). 


Early PaUavas of Kdfici 

Father of Sivaskradavarman (4tli quarter of 
0 . 300 A.D. 3rd ceotury). 

Sivaskanda varmau (letrquaftor of 4th oeatwy). 
Skandavarman 

c, 350 A.D. Vi^nugopa (Conflict with Samudragupta, 

about the middle of the foi^b 

century). 
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Skandavarman 
EumSxavi^u (1) 

Buddbavarman 
Eum&ravi^^u (II) 

SkaudaTanoan 

A.D. 496-56 Siipbavarman c. 436-460 A.D. 
Skandavarman 
Nandivarman 
Siipbavarman 
Siinbavarman 
Vi§9ugopa 
Siipbavarman 
Siipbavi^pu 

c. A.D. 620 Mabendravarman (I) c. 600-630 A.D. 


[B] 


^arly P^Uavas of the Nellor^-Guntur regio 
■Vlrakorcavarman 


1 

Eumaravispu 

Skandavarman (I) 

Yiravarman 

Skandavarman (ID 

Siipbavarman c. 600 A.D. 

Visnugopavarman 


[0] 

c. 300 A.D. 

BThatphaUtyanas 

Jayavarman 


Anandai 

c. 400 A.D. 

Eandara 

Attivarman 

DSmodaravarman (about tbe end of tbe fourth 
century and tbe beginning 
of the fifth). 
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m 


c. 350 A.D^ 

Sdlaiikayanas 

Devavarman 

HaBtivarman 

Nandivarman (I) 
Can^avarman 

Nandivarman (II) 
Skandavarman 

c. 320-345 A.D. 
c. 346-370 „ 
c. 370-395 „ 
c. 396-420 
c. 420-446 „ 
c. 445-470 „ 


Vi^u](uif.^in8 


Vikramabendra (Vikramendra I ?) c. 600-620 



A.D. 


Govindavarman 

c. 620-636 „ 

e. 660 A.D. 

Madhavavarman I 

c. 636-585 „ 


[Madhavavarman 11 

c. 585-615 „]' 


Vikramendravarman I (II?) 

c. 616-625 „ 


Indravarman 

c. 626-665 „ 


1 Vikramendravarman II (III?) c. 666-670 ,, 


1 If it is believed that MAdbavavarman 11 iBsoed his ebarter aa hia grandfatber’a 
viceroy, bia reign should be omitted and tbe succeeding reigns closed up. 


[B] 


c. 340 A.D. 

Early Kadamhas of Mayura^arman's Line 

Mayura^arman 

Eangavarman 


400 A. D. 

Bhagiratba 

Bagbu 



Kakustbavarman 

c. 406-36 A.D. 

472 A.D. 

Santivarman 


Myge^avarman 

c. 470-90 „ 

646 A.D. 

Bavivarman 

c. 490-638 „ 

Harivarman 

c. 638-60 „ 
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[P] 

Early Kadambas of Krsnavarman’s Line 

Kr§pavarman I 
Visnuvarman I 
Simbavarman 
Kf^navarman II 
Ajavarman 
Bbogivarman 

[G] 

Early Kadambas : Miscellaneous 

Kumaravarman 
Mandbatrvarman 

About tbe Madbuvarman 
middle of 
6tb cent. 

A.D. Damodara 


[H] 

Kekayas 

c. 460 A D. Sivanandavarman 


c. 450 A.D. 
c. 490 A.D. 

c. 630 A.D. 


60 






ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


P. 5, 1. 82. Read — between two Ananda kings. 

P. 9, ll. 2-3, 12, etc. Bead— Jaggayyapeta ; Bead— Nandi- 
gams. L. 20, Omit — ^middle and. 

P. 16, Read — Gamtamiila I (second quarter of the third 
century A.D.) ; Virapurisadata (third quarter of the third 
century) ; Ehuvula Caintamula II (fourth quarter of the third 
century). 

P. 20, 1. 15. Omit — (Vapi^ri ?). Note— A b Vogel suggests, the 
name may be connected with names like Bappvkd. L. 25. Note— It 
is significant that epithets like virupdkhapati-mahdsena-parigahHa 
are applied to Camtamula I and not to bis son and grandson. 

P. 23, ll. 1-2. Read — ^Rudrasena I, II, III, IV. Rudrasimha 
I, II, III. L. 30, Note — Vanavdsa as a form of the name of 
Banavasi or VaijayantI is found in inscriptions and literature 
(Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 278 ; Vikramankadevacarita, V, 23 ; 
XIV, 4). 

P. 24, 1. 21. Read — dated on the 10th day of the 6th fort- 
night of varsd. 

P. 26, ll. 18-19. Note—Mdtuka has been supposed to be 
the same as the Nikayas, corresponding to the maitthMna (matr- 
sthdna, i.e., matrices) of the Jains (Ind, Cult., I, p. 107 ff. ; Law, 
Afahdetra, p. 59). 

P. 28,1. 1. Read— dated on the 13th day of the 6th fortnight 
of winter. L. 10. Omit — and other theris. L. 12. Omit— 
that is, who belonged to. L. 15. Read— and also ^lious people of 
other countries (cf, ndnddesasamdgatdnnm) , 

P. 29, 1. 38, Read — ^the word in Indian literature. Add 
The word cinapatta is mentioned in the Pali Buddhist works, 
Apaddna and Milinda-padUo, and also in the Canonical bodi 
called Buddhavamsa (p. 60), supposed to be a work of the 1st 
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cent. B.C. See Ind. Cult., IV, p. 381. It is also mentioned in 
Eantilya’s ArthaSastra. 

P. 82, 1. 10. Add— Dantapura is mentioned in some other 
Ganga records, e.g., a grant of Madhukamarnava {Joum. Andhra 
Hist. Res. Soc., VIII, p. 181). Sometimes the name is written 
Dantipura. L. 16. Note — The Nallamalai range seems to have 
been known by the general name Srlparvata. 

P-. 38, 1. 25. Bead — dated on the 6th day of the 6th fortnight 
of winter (hemanta). 

P. 84, 1. 15. Read — dated on the 10th day of the 8th 
fortnight of mrsd. L. 28. Add — A fragmentary pillar ins- 
cription dated in the 6tb year of Virapurisadata has been 
discovered at Bamireddipalle not far from the Jaggayyapeta 
site. 

P. 85. Note — The name Ehuvula may be compared with 
names like Hamgunavala-Devana of a 7tb century Darsi record 
(A.R.8.I.E., 1933-84, p. 41), 

P. 42, 1. 1 Read — issued on the Ist day of the Ist fortnight 
of hemanta. 

P. 45, 1. 4. Note — According to Hemacandra’s DeSindmamdld, 
aviam means uktam which signifies “ speech." 

P. 55, 1. 2. Read — their own copper-plate granls L. 3, etc. 
Read — Damodaravarman . 

P. 56, 1. 87. Add — Mr. V. S Eamacbandramurti has 
recently written a note on the inscription in the Eapote^vara 
temple at Cbezarla (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., XI, p. 43 
ff,). A tentative reading of the record has been published in 
Si Ind. Ins., VI, No. 594. The record belongs to Satsabbamalla 
whose mother was the Mahadevi Avanitalantavatl (?), dear 
daughter of Kandararaja. King Kandara is said to have belonged 
to the mahdgotra of the great sage Ananda. He was the lord of 
" the Black Benna ” (i.e., Ersnaven;na or Krishna) in which 
the Andhra girls used to take their bath , of the Trikuta parvaia, 
of the city called Kandarapura, and also of two janapadas 
(janapada-dvitaya) . Mr. B. V. Krishna Eao thinks that this 
Trikuta -parvata is mentioned in the Ipur grant of Visnukundin 
Madbavavarman II as Triku^-malaya, and identifies it with 
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Eotappakonda near Eavur. One of Eandara’s two jatiap<id(is 
may have been the district round the Trikuta hill and the other 
the district round Kandarapura (not yet identified). The banner 
of king Eandara is said to bear the representation of Golangula 
(a species of monkey). As sometimes the banner and crest of 
a dynasty are found to be the same, it may not be impossible 
that the seals attached to the Gorantla and Mattepad plates bear 
the representation of a monkey. Prince Satsabhamalla, 
daughter's son of king Eandara, appears to have been called 
Prthivi-yuvaraja, and is possibly also credited with victory in 
some battles at Dhanyakata. The first case-ending in the epithet 
prthivi-yuvaraja and the epithet hdlUvarasaraviraketu (which is 
no doubt different from Kandara’s epithet golahgula-vijaya-hetana) 
possibly suggest that the epithets in lines 2-4 of the record belong 
to Satsabhamalla and not to his maternal grandfather Kandara. 
The seal of Satsabhamalla’s family bore the representation of 
Muraripu (Yisnu) on Garuda and its ketana or banner had the 
figure of a seated vulture {grdhra) . May Kalilvarasaravira be 
the name of the vigraha whose figure was the crest of Satsabba- 
malla’s family ? 

P. 58, 1. 19. Note — May Vakehara be a mistake for Tryam- 
bakeivara ? LI. 24-25. Note — According to Coomaraswamy 
(History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 77), the Kapotesvara 
temple (4tb century A. D.) at Cbezaxla in the Eistna district is 
" a structural cattt/a-ball originally Buddhist and later connected 
to Hindu usage.” May it have been built by Damodaravarman, 
the only known Buddhist king of the locality, who ruled about 
tbe close of the 4th or the beginning of the 6th century ? 

P, 62, 1. 29. Read — supplanted by the Fallavas. 

P. 78, 1. 25. Note— Some scholars think that the grant 
contains a date in year 138 which should be referred to the Gupta 
era (Bhandarkar, List, No. 2036), while others think that it is 
dated in the king’s 7th regnal year. The reading and suggestion 
of the former are very doubtful. 

P. 80, 1. 10. Note— This is the Eindeppa grant published by 
Mr. M. Narasimham in Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., VIII, 
p. 160. The Siripnram grant of the aame king (issued from 
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Devapara, possibly the chief towD of Devaras^ra) was also 
pablished by the same scholar in Bhdrati (Teluga), September, 
1931. The suggestion that the Siripnram grant is dated in year 
8 of the 9aka era cannot be accepted. L. 17. Add — ^Tbe Tandi- 
vada plates {Joum. Or. Res., IX, p 188 ff.) issued from Pista- 
pura in the 46th year of Prthivi-mabaraja, son of Vikramendra 
and grandson of Maharaja Banadurjaya, have been ascribed to 
the first half of the 7tb century. The kings mentioned in this 
record appear to have ruled after the kings of the other records 
already discussed. Prtbivl-maharaja may have been the king of 
Pisfapura overthrown by Pulakei^in II. 

P. 81, 1. 2. Read — beginning of the 6th century. L. 14. Read 
— takes to have been. 

P. 89, 1. 89. Add — Note that a record of Harjjara, an Assam 
king of the 9th cent., is dated in Gupta 510 (Ind. Cult. V, 114). 

P. 112, 1. 40. Add — Dr. E. C. Majumdar suggests that the 
struggle between Indravarman and the Ganga king Indra should 
be placed before the Calukya conquest of Pistapura (Outline of the 
History of Kalinga [offprint], p. 22). I do not think it absolutely 
necessary ; but the suggestion may be reconciled with our chro- 
nology if we think that Madhavavarman II did not rule (see 
above, p. 133 ff.) and give Vikraraendravarman I a shorter reign. 
In that case, Indravarman may be placed in c. 487-517. His 
Ganga contemporary would then be an earlier Indravarman who 
reigned in Ganga years 87 and 91. 

Add. — A word about Fleet’s chronology of the Eastern Oalu- 
kyas, which we have accepted in this work. Fleet thinks that 
Kubja-Visnuvardhana’s reign began, as his brother’s viceroy, in 
615 (Ind. Ant., XX, p. 12). But his date 888 as the first year of 
Calukya-Bbima I has now been provad wrong by the Attili grant 
(C. P. No. 14 of 1917-18) which gives the king’s coronation date 
on Monday, April 17, 892. According, to the Chendalur grant 
(kp. Ind., YU, p. 236 f.) there was a lunar eclipse in Vaiiakha- 
purnima in Mangiyuvaraja’s 2nd year which, according to Fleet, 
falls in 672-73. Actually however there was no lunar eclipse in 
that tithi between the years 666 and 682. It is therefore not 
impossible that the bq^inning of Vif^Tardhana’s reign waa 
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a few years later than 616. Mr. M. S. Sarma thinks that 
he began to rule “ Vehgi ” in 633 (Joum. Or. Res., IX, 
p. 17 ff.), while Mr. B. V Krishna Rao thinks it to be 624 

(Joum. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., IX, iv, p. Iff.). Historical 

arguments in support of both the theories are however weak. 
Both the scholars rely on the doubtful evidence of the Kopparam 
grant (above, pp. 117-18). Krishna Rao follows Lakshmana Rao 
and thinks that Pulake4in II conquered “ Vengi ” in 611 ; Sarma 
follows Hultzsch and takes 632 as the date of the conquest. 
In my opinion the former theory is improbable and the latter is 
just possible. But Pulake^in had to fight with two generations 
of Pallava kings and no doubt led several expeditions to the east 
coast country. There is no guarantee that the date of the con- 
quest coincided with that of the grant. If however Fleet’s epoch 

is wrong, one of these dates should be examined astronomically, 
because according to the Cbipurupalle grant there was a lunar 
eclipse in Sravana-purnima in Kubja-Visnuvardbana’s 18th year, 
and after 632 (date of the grant according to Fleet) the nearest 
lunar eclipse on that tithi were in 641 and 650. In my opinion, 
the latter date is too late, as it would make a very long difference 
between the dates of the Polamuru grants of Madhavavarman I 
and of Jayasiipba I. Moreover, the astronomical details in 
the Cbendalur grant of Mangijuvaraja supports Krishna Rao's 
theory, not Sarma's. The Musinikonda grant, we should 
notice, is supposed to support Sarma. It gives the chronogram 
date read as svddita (va = 4, da — 8, ta = 6), i.e., Saka 
684 = 762 A.D. as following in VisnovardhanaCUD’s reign 
(A. R. S. Ind. Ep., 1917, p. 116 ; for the chronogram system, 
Burnell, S. Ind. Pal., p. 76). Visnuvardhana III ruled 
in 709-46 (Fleet), or 719-55 (Krishna Rao) or 727-63 (Sarma). 
But since ta, da, dha, and da may be confused in early mediae- 
val Telugu script. Fleet and Krishna Rao may read svddita and 
svd^Jiita respectively to suit their theories, ^ being =3 and dha— 
4. Another difficulty is with the Terala grant (No. 80 of 1929- 
30) giving the date in the Saka year Bahudhanya and Kaxttika- 
iukla-paficaml on Sunday (A.D. 739 or 859) as falling in the 6th 
year of a VisnuvardUana (III or IV), which does not suit any of 
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the three theories. Year 5 may be a wrong reading. The problem 
cannot be solved in the present state of our knowledge; but of the 
three dates 615, 624 and 633, the possibility of 624 as the first 
year of Kubja-Visnuvardhan’s rule at Pistapura seems to be 
just a little more than the other two. 

P. 114, 1, 85, Add — The Gbicacole grant of Indravarman 
(Bbandarkar, List, No. 1474) dated in year 128 of the Oanga era 
refers to a lunar eclipse in Marga4!rE«i>paurnamasi. According to 
Dr. Majumdar’s theory, this year falls in 678-85 A.D. But there 
was no lunar eclipse in Marga^Irsa-paurpamasi in the period 
between 673 and 689 A.D. 

P. 116, 1, SO. Read — end of the 7th or somewhere. 

P. 117, I, 4. Note — Not Vengi, but Bezwada, however, seems 
to have been the capital at the time. 

P. 124,1. 31, Add — In this connection, it is also interesting 
to note that in Telugu works like Sdmadevardjyam (Joum. 
Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., Ill, p. 113) the Kakatiyas are represented 
as descendants of a certain Madhavavarman of the lunar 
race. 

P. 126, 1. 36. Bead —Vengi Ten Hundred. Add — See Joum. 
Or. Res,, XI, p. 221 ff. The district is sometimes referred to 
Vengi-sahaera or Vengipura-visaya-grama-sahasra. Grdmtt=that 
which is the subject of an assessment (Abhidhana rajendra) , 

P. 129, 1. 6. Note — As generally believed, this Madhava may 
have been Dbarmaraja’s younger brother. LI. 6-8. Note — The 
suggestion is possible if Trivara had a long reign and if Sailodbhava 
Dharmaraja may be placed about the middle of the seventh 
century. Scholars like B. D. Banerji and D. B. Bhandarkar 
are inclined to identify Sainyabhita-Madhavavarman II (son of 
Ayaiobbita, son of Sainyabhita-Madhavavarman I) of the 
Ganjam (Gupta year 300= A.D. 320) and Eburda grants with 
Sainyabbita Il-Madbavavarman-Srinivasa (son of Aya4obbita, bom 
in the family of Sainyabbita I) of the Buguda and Parikud grants. 
Some scholars however point out that the latter grants should be 
placed centuries later on (doubtful) grounds of palaeography 
and on the strength of the passage tasy^ipi mrnSe with 
reference to the relation between Sainyabbita I and bis successor 
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Aya^obhlti (R. 0. Majamdar, Joum. Andhra Hist. Res. 
Soe., X, p. 1 ff.)'. But the striking resemblance in the 
genealogy furnished by both sets of the records cannot be explain- 
ed away. Sailodbhava Aya^obhlta may have been an adopted 
son of Sainyabhita I. We cannot therefore be definite <m 
this point until further evidence is forthcoming. If Sainya- 
bhita-Madhavavarman Il-Srlnivasa reigned in 620 A.D., bis 
grandson may be placed in the middle of the seventh century. 
Or. Bhandarkar’s contention that the Eondedda and Puri grants of 
Dharmaraja are dated in Gupta year 312 = 632 A.D. (List, Nos. 2040 
and 2041) is however clearly wrong ; because the Parikud grant 
of his father Aya^obhita-Madhyamaraja (ibid, No. 1675) shows that 
the intervening reign covered more than 25 years. L. 18 ff. 
Note . — ^In Ep. Ind., XXII, p. 19 ff., Prof. V. V. Mirashi accepts 
my Visnukundin chronology, and believes that Tivara of Eo^la 
reigned in 530-50 A.D. L. 35. Add. — Cf. the passage referring 
to the kaumdra-keli of Laksmanasena with the females of Ealinga 
in the Madhainagar grant (Ins. Beng., Ill, p. Ill); also 
“who fulfilled the ardent wishes of the Gauda women,” etc., 
applied to Yuvaraja Keyuravarsa in the Bilbari inscription (Ray, 
Dynastic History, II, p. 760). 

P. 134, 1. 3. Note. — The god on the hill at Eotappakonda 
(near Eavilr in the Narasaraopet taluka of the Guntur district) 
is called Trikotl4vara in inscriptions. Mr. Erisbna Rao suggests 
that Trikotl4vara=Triku^4vara, lord of the Triku^a hill, and that 
Triku^-ma1aya=Trikuta bill, malai (the Dravidian original of 
malaya) meaning “ a hill.” See Joum. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc,, 
XI, p. 45. The suggestion does not appear improbable. The 
acceptance of this theory would necessitate the omission of 
the reign of Midbavavarman II from the table at p. 112 
above. 

» P. 140, 1. 4fj. — I now believe that Patafijali is much later than 
the Sunga king, and iha pusyamitram ydjaydmah, etc., of the 
Mahdbhdfya are merely “ stock instances.” 

P, 176, 1. 15. — ^The evidence of the Penukonda grant is sup- 
ported by that of the Pura grant (Mys. Arch. Surv., A.R., 1980, 
p. 259). 

61 
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P. 180, 1. 32. Read — ^Parame^varavarman I c, 670-90, accord- 
ing to Dabreuil. 

P. 185, 1. 1. Bead — yaddhesu. 

P. 192, 1. 21. Note. — ^According to Mann (XI, 35), the five 
great Bins are brahma-hatyd surd-pdnam steyam gurv-angand- 
gamah, mahdntipdtakdny'^ahuh samsargai^s c=‘dpi taib saha. 
Eulluka says that steya-’brdhmamsuvarna-haram, guru^pitd, 
and samsarga is for one year only. The Mahabhd. (XTTI, 130, 
38) also gives a list of five great sins in the iloka, brahmahd 
c = aim gog hnaS - ca paraddra rata^—ca yah, airaddhadhdnai — ca 
narah striyam yaS = c - opajivati. 

P. 193, 1. 10. Add — The next parihdra means exemption from 
taxes, forced labour, and komjala the meaning of which is not 
known. A-parampard-balivadha-gaham has already been ex- 
plained. 

P. 200, 1. 7. Read — were to be. 

P. 207, 1. 34. Bead — Arabic. 

P. 212, 1. 9. Add — Another copper-plate grant of Siniha- 
varman dated in the month of Sravana of his tenth year has been 
discovered in Nellore Dist. (An.Rep.S Ind.Ep., 1934-35, p. 30). 
Simbavarman, son of Yuvamaharaja Yisnugopa, grandson of 
Skandavarman and great-grandson of Yiravarman, granted with 
the object of securing long life, strength of arm and victory a 
village called Yilavatti in Mundarastra to a Brahmana named 
Yisnu^arman who belonged to the Gautama gotra and Ghandoga 
4akha. The seal bears a coucbant bull facing the proper left 
with another figure (said to look like an anchor or boat) 
above it. 

P. 216, 1. 37. Add — ^Dr. N. Yenkataramanayya has recently 
suggested (Joum. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., X, p. 89 ff.) that 
Earnata=Eanna visaya or Xannadu, the original home of the 
8atavahanas at the foot of the 8ri4aila. According to him, 
Xanna-Earna, an abbreviated form of Satakarna, i.e., Satakarni. 
He thinks that the kingdom of the Satakarnis became known as 
Xarnata from the name of their original home and became after- 
wards restricted to the western part of their kingdom where their 
rule lingered for a longer period than elsewhere. The suggestion 
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ma; .not be unreasonable, and the name Earnata may have 
actually been derived from that of the Kanna visaya. But as 
there is no early evidence to support the theory, it is impossi- 
ble to be definite on this point in the present state of our 
knowledge. The equation Kanna= gatakarni and the suggestion 
that the original home of the gatavahanas was at the foot of the 
gri4aila cannot be conclusive until further evidence is forthcoming. 

P. 227, 1. 26. Bead*— Nanda kings. 

P. 229, 1. 28. Read — mentioned in. L. 29. Read — pillar. 

P. 230, ll. 8, 23. Read — fig tree. 

P. 254, I, 5. Add— Verse IS of the Davangere grant 
(My s Arch. Sure., 1938, p. 116) is supposed to suggest that 
Eundagiri or Miligundagiri was Eagbu’s capital. But the verse 
seems to mean that a hill-fort called Milikunda (near Asandi?) 
repulsed an attack of Eaghu, but was conquered by Eavi. 

P. 255, 1. 24. Read — Gupta kings. 

P. 262, 1. 10. Read — due to. L. 32. Read — and to provide. 

P. 267, 1. 6. Read — Ealsi grant. 

P. 269, 1. 13. Read — A paU or piece. 

P. 273, 1. 16. Add — k record of Eavivarman dated on a certain 
bright fortnight day of Madhu (Caitra) in the king's 34tli year 
has been discovered by a lawyer of Davangere (My s. Arch. Sure., 
1933, p. 109 ff). It begins with stddham, and a verse (Prabar- 
sini metre) in adoration to Sarvajfia-Sarvalokandtha which possibly 
means giva. The record is interesting as the verses describ- 
ing the king are composed in a developed Eavya style. It 
records a grant of lands for (the continuation of) worship at 
a Siddhayatana or gaiva temple possibly at Asandi (identified 
with a village of the same name in Eadur taluka near 
Ajjampur), and for the prosperity of the sangha (ascetics 
belonging to the temple?), at the instigation of Haridatta 
who may be the hesthin of that name mentioned in the Banna- 
halli grant. The lands granted were at Asandi, and at Eora- 
mangS near the boundary-stone (upalaha) of a bridge. One 
riivartana (by royal measure) of granted land was in a field near 
the bridge to the south of Asandi. The king granted, before 
bis Samantas, also one nivartana at Samara (sic. samaya^ 
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extremity?) of tbe bridge and three nivartanas (by royal meaeure) 
at Vgtikauta. Tbe localities mentiooed may have been in the' 
vicinity of Asandi. The identification of Eoramanga with 
EOramangala 8 miles from Hassan and 40 miles away is 
doubtful. 

P. 277, 1. 21. Read — verses. 

P. 280, 1. 7. Omit — during. 

P. 285, 1. SO. Read — Satavabana contemporary. 

P. 287, 1. 14. Read — north-eastern. 

P. 801, 1. 15, Read — refer. L. 25. Read — Durvinita-Kongani- 
vrddha, 

P. 316, I 6. Bead— Davangere. 

P. 825, 1. 16. Read — 4th-5tb centuries. 

P. 830, U. 37-39. Read — yol_na'}ka. Note — Karodi (Sans- 
krit: karoti) means “ a cup.” 

P. 353, 1. 13. Read — received in 1714 A.D. 

P. 858, 1. 20. Read — drowned in, 

P. 366, 1. 21. Read — wherein. L. 26. Read — by fire. 

P. 367, 1. 33. Read — wherein. 

P. 382, 1. 30. Read — to be the Gitika variety of the Misragana 
metre. L. 81. Read — 116. 

P. 391, Read — c. 400 A.D. — Damodaravarman. 

P. 392. Read — c. 350 A.D. — Hastivarman. c. 340 A.D. — 
Mayura^arman. 400 4i.D.— Eaghu. 472 A.D — Mrge^varman. 
646 A.D. — Harivarman. 

P. 398, 1. 30. Read — proved wrong. 

P. 399, 1. 19. Read — lunar eclipses. L. 27. Read — as falling. 
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(Hndb&ra 28f., 818, 828 
Gandharva (acience) 297 
Gandharva-Yi9aja 318 
GaAga dy, 81 & n., 121, 156 d., 176ff., 246, 
d68f.,2g9ff. 

Ga&ga era 114n, 400 
Gatigav&4i ^1^ 

Oauiamiputra 8, 41, 142ff., 158, 162ff. 

Oavddhyakqa 210 

Gha\ikd 187 

Ghafotkaca 89n, 811 

Giriga^agrfima 298 

Girij?a4de 298 

Giriyraja 8l3ff. 

GodftvarlB. Ill, 115ff , 131, 149, 211f., 
837 


Gk>l&&gula 897 

Gola4armaa 208, 209 

Oonaodija 185 

Goq 4^ liundraolia 246 

Gopaladava 816 

Gorantla grant 65ff., 61 

Gosahasra mdhdddna 18d. , 50, 59ff, , 298 

Gotra Igaati 62 

Gotra Agnive^ya 185 

Gotra Xnanda 56, 896 

Gotra l&giraaa 225, 261, 269 

Gotra Atreya 211, 269, 291, 809, S16ff. 

Gotra Atri 815 

Gotra Anpagaha^i 266 

Gotra Aupamanyaya 48 

Gotra Babhura (Babhru) 90 

Gotra Bhftradvftja 41d., 43, 155ff., 207, 211, 


276,201, 849 

Gotra ]^hatpbal&yana 41, 157n. 

Gotra Caaliya 278 
Gotra Garga 278 

Gotra Gantama 48, 107, 2ll, 268, 298, 3U, 
m.Ulf 402 
OoffaHAxtta291,296 
GdtfO'Kaimbala 278 
Gotra Eilftda 278 
Gotra Kft^Tiya^ 166n. 


Gotra EA4yapa 68,61f.. 172, 208, 209f.,266, 
270,278, 291, 805,811,849 
Gotra Eaiip4u>7<’^ 197, 8l9f., 291, 
808 

Gotra Ean4ika 48, 211, 291 
Gotra Eantaa 278 
Gotra Kurnkutsa 291 

Gotra M&nayya 112a., 222, 225, 288, 248, 
261,281,840 
Gotra 1^7 

Gotra Maadgalya 92, 96 
Gotra Parft^ara 211 
Gotra Parukatsa 291 
Gotra BglaAkftyana 82f. 

Gotra driyi^fha 278 
Gotra Tftaavya 48 
Gotra Valandftta 278 
Gotra V&rahi 298 
' Gotra Va4i$tba 291 
Gotra Vataa 106 
Gotra V&taya 291 
Gotra Vatsyftyana 211 
Gotra Vi^^avfddha 155n. 

Ootra-pravara Tuviyalla 298 
Govagama, Gopagr&ma 28 
Govallava 190f. 

Goyardbana 248 
Govindacandra Sin. 

GovindasySmin 268 
Govindayarman 98ff., 104ff., 112, 185 
Gramahara 250 
Gramakdia 181 
Gramika 187f., 192 

Gudday&di-yiBaya 107ff., 121, ISOf , 386, 
841 

Gudd&diyi^aya 106, 180 

Gndiy&d^ 1^0 

Gadrab&ra 121, 130 
Goduru 83 
Qumika 190f. 

Gupayarman 80 
Gupta 89d 

Gupta dy, 12d., 88f., 129, 152f.. 216n., 256r. 
Gupta era 89a., 255 
Gutta /a. 12o. 


H 


Hadif U 

Hairapyakeia 211 
Halam 
Hala 219 
Hala-nydya 196 

Halsi graat of Bhinutarman 269 
Halai graot of Mryeia/oarman 268ff. 

Halai grant I of Harivarman 275f. 

Halai grant n of Harivarman 276f. 

Halai grant I of Ravivarman 270f. 

Halai grant U of Ravivarmanf 271ff. 
Haipmaiiri (Harmyadrl) 20, 22, 24, 27 
Hara iSiva) 278f., 290 
Hari (Vifpn) 278f., 284 
Haridatta dreytbin 298, 408 
Eariaena Vikfttaka 126, 188n , 186, 241, 
258n, 
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Haritiputra 112n, 156, 230ff., 226, 288, 248 
260 

Harivarman 2d2ff., 244, 274ff., 291. 297 
8'7f..812 . * 

HastikoSa 110n.» 888, 842 
HastiiiksH 297, 888, 842 
Hastiv irmao 68ff., 87, 91, 186 
Hebbata grant 292ff. 

Hemanta 262 
Hi mg vat Aft. 227 
Hirahadagalll grant 189ff. 

HiraQyagarbha (Brahman) 60, 278 • 
Hiranyagarbha Mahadana 6, 18n , 60ff.. 

98f., 124ir.. 886 
Hira^yaka fa. 21, 26 
Hira^yakfimadhenu 18n., 50 
Hira^ya^va 18n., 50 
Hira]^yft4varatba 18n., 50 
Hire-Sukuna grant 268 
Hitnahebbagilu grant 2r)5f. 

Hirurnutliuva 82 
Hu^a 8^ 


I 

Idamoraka (IndramayQra) 220 
Ik^vaku dy. 3i , 9ff., 39, 164ff., 189 , 222, 
229, 316, 388f.. 290. 
luia^e Ordeal 868 
Indo- Scythia 242, 244 
Indra (god) 196, 266, 297 
IndrabhattAraka Eastern Calukya 118 
Todrabha^tarakavarinan or Indra varmao 
Vi?i3tukui^in 97, 104, 112ff., 120ff„ 

187f , 898 

Indra iatta Traiku^dka 241 
Indraiarman 106, 184 
Tnlravarman Oanga 82, 114, 398 
Indravarman Vx§iiuhun^4in, set Indra- 
hha^ardkavarman 

I n d ra varma n- Saty ft Aray a*Dh ru v a r ft ja 237 n . 

Ihjjinl'Bahgama 264 

Ipur grant of Afd<iftar(W?(W'tnan 1 180f, 

Ipur grant of Mddhavaparman II 133 f. 

I4lnavarman 126f., 246 

Irftvatl 814 

I4yaradatta 243 

Tftvaraaena 242f . 


J 

Jainiam 277 
Jaladiv^ra Mlf. 

J anamejaya 848 
Jdnapada^jana 251 

Jandirayo, title of Madhavavarman I 
Vi^ukur^in 104r., 124ff., 886f. 
Jfttavarman 81n. 

Joya 64 

Jayaccandra Qfiha^avftla 350f. 

Jayakirti 270 

Jayanta, same as Trilocana Kadamha 226 
Jayaaiiphk I Eastern Calukya 108f., U8ff., 
121, 182, 251, 840f. 

62 


J ayasiipba III Calukya 227n 
Jayasiipha-vullabha Calukya 302 
Jayavarman 89, 41ff., 167n., 168, 328 
Jaysingh (Bewai) of Amber 349ff. 
Jedda 245 

Jedugur, same as Jedda. 

JIna 141 

Jinalaya 265, 268, 272 
Jinendra 262f., 366, 270f. 

Jiyanta 265 
Jyeq\ha-p%t& 258f. 


K 

Eacci, Eaccippedu 141 
Kadailkura 263 
Kanaka 194 
Eadakorasa 263 
EadaJakalaQi 263 
Eadamba (eponym) 226ff. 

Eadamba dy. 6, 24, 312n., 119ff., 129, 185, 
163n., 156, 169n.,203n., 2l6ff., 221 ff . 
226ff.. 282ff., 262. 267. 274. 280ff. 
306ff.. 317, 882ff., 892f. 

Eftduvetti 802 
Eaggigrama 809 
Eaikeya. Eekaya 287n, 

Kftkavari^a Saisnnftgi 822 
Eakustba Bhaidri 257 
E&kusthavarman 282i7.,239, 258ff., 263, 
270, 277f., 282f., 292, 288f. 

Ealabhra 237o. 

Ealacuri era 241 

Eajainba, Eadamba, Eadamba 237n. 
Ealaaigama 322 
Eftlavangft 1^62 
Eftlidftaa 252 

Ealinga 11, 74fF.. 81, 116, 126, 186 
EaliAg&dhipati 76, 78ff. 

Ealidgaoagara 121 
KaliAga-vifaya 79 
EalyftQl 118n, 119, 142 
Eamakapalll298 
Eamakarafba 34 
Eamara 146 

Kamboja 237n., 323. 325f. 

Kamburftficemva 95, 332 
EaipdaBiri, KhaipdaBiri, 8kanda4rl 18, 
83 

Eaipgara 62 
Eammanftdu 203 
Eanakagiri 141n. 

KaficI, Kaflcipura 116, 140if., 151ff., 167ff., 
169ff.. 175ff.,185, 189, 196. 201, 223, 
288n.,238ff..243, 272 
EfificT-mai^d^iA 
Eftficivftyilgrftma 199f. 

Eandara, Eyf^a 55f., 896f. 

Eandarapura 56f., 62, d96f. 

Eandavarman, Skandavarmao 172 
Eahgavarman 232f., 252 
Eanberi inscription 220 
Eajgii^ka 379, 330 
Eahji 141 
Eaona-vifaya 402 
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Ea^tAkasela, Etal«lcMola 82f., 88 
Eantoru graat of Nandivamum 92 
Eantera ftrant of Skandwarman 96 
EapinI B. 246 
E^^nnalfi 249 
Kara 298 

Earah&tft 820 
Earartip6ra 206 
Earb&4 220 

EarinarAftra 84, 107, 109, llSf., 181, 172, 
197, 208 209, 837 
Earixiftkar&9(ra 197 

Ear9&ta21Sff., 258.267, 272. 261ff., 292, 
402f. 

Kar^esaka E. 291 
Earpenduli 249 
Ekr^ftpapa 242, 380 
Raru' 298 

Earwap^adgaip-visaya 298 
Earwelli 268 
Ea4inu:a 28 
Eatat(4ka 261. 291 
Eifikuri 96, 882 
Kaundla 115 
KauSikiputra 249f. 

Eau^ilya 866f. 

E&verT R. 116. 118, 245. 2870. 

Ravya Style 879ff. 

Eekayas of Oirivraja 10. dl8ff. 

Kekayaa of Mysore I2n,, 16, 260, 268ff., 
297, aiHff., 898 
Ee]^4ukara 206 
Eerala 116, 221 
Eetakapada 811 
Ketaraaa 809 
Ehada Sati 220 

EbaipdacaUkireipma^aka 20o., 21, 26 
Ehazpdaaftgaraip^aka 20, 24, 27, ^ 
Ehaipdavie&khaqintka 20, 26 
Ehaipdaairi 24, 27 
Ehftravela 49, 77n. , 79f . 

Khatvdhgodhvaja I88n. 

Ebe^a, &e^agr&ina 266, 270 
Ebryae 146 
Ellaka year 2d6n. 

Eiitivur806 
EiinnlriUi 266 
Kirata 29. 328, 826 
Klrtipara 246 
Eirtivara 266f. 

ElHiTanuan I 286d., 274f.. 840 

Eiyfi-Eu^alQr-pallT 806 

Eirfl*PiiB&Di 268 

Eittur 246 

Eodabtlisiri 28, 86 

Eoddoora 88 

Eo4ikiip 208 

Eolala807 

KoUkWgrgma 807 

Solana 291 

Kolaoalltlra 298 

Kolandio 146 

KoUka 189 

KoliHla 198 

Xolkhi, Eorkai 146ff. 

Sotlair grant 92ff. 


EoUw or SoUem Lake 115/ 
Komari, EnmAriki 146 
Sbamera96 


Eo^a-^apuka 249 
Koi^4aui&na 260f. 

Eo^^ftm&Da-kula 249f. 

Sondamodi grant 41ff. 

Eop^AmDruvuda 208 
Eonfara, Eo94oro 181, 209 
Eonginagara 249 
Eo^iki 208 
Eo6kai^irarman 176 
Eononr inacription Sllf. 

E6rama6gft 408f. 

Eor&Bo4aka-Pafic&lI 78 
Eo4a-divya 128, 868 
Ko4ala lOf., 80, 81, 115, 129f. 

Eo|a Beta 11 40 

Eotappako^i)^ 188 

Eo^^idarman 61 

EratTiBOma4arman 268 

Eriabna i?. 88, 116ff , 136, 139, 211, 216, 

m 

Er^pa II 12d. 

Er?pagiri 142,241 

Ep^^avarman 1 180, 286 q., 287, 256f., 267/., 
276. 280ff., LOOff., 303, 3l6ff., 344, 


Ef^^avartuan TI 166, 244. 268. 276, 280f.. 

2S8d, 294ff , 887, 8 8 
EffQiabepi^a. Kf^paveppa 61, 139 
Erta year 246 
EyttikA 289n. 

Ef&ntaainla 17d. 

Efatrapa 941f. 

E^atriya lln., 19 
Eabera (god) 196 
Eubiraka 2f. 

Eubja-Vi^pavardbana 116C.»398f. 
Ra4alur>adbi|ftbAna 272x).,293 8^ 
Ka4av&4a*v&s^a 180 
Eudrabira’Vi^aya 42, 92/. 

Eu^Qb&ra Cionapara 96 
Ea4dra42, 46ff. 

Eadurabftra 42, 92 
Eubnndl-yi^aya 246* 

Kula (meaaare) 187 
EDlacarman, Eula4arman 199 
Eolabaka 21, 28, 82 
Eulaba-yibira 82 
Eolaipa 168 

Enli'Ooabfitaraka temple 196 
Eolottudga Cola 1 40 
EamAradatta 271 
Enm&rafinpta 1 68, 268 , 266 
Enmarftjja 58 
Eomiraiakti 245 
EnmArayarinaik 806f , 808 
Emuftradarman Kdikyapa 278 
EnmAraiarmaD Kautsa 278 
EamArayj 9 pa of Omgodu grant 162fl., 
181n., IMn., 201, 206, 299 
EnmArari^pn I of Chandahir grant 180, 
17^., 181, 196, 201,878 
Eumirayiapn 11 of Chendalur grant 1788, , 
18lf., 1968., 878 
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Kunmds tl8 
Euoala Li^ 115f. 

Eimda-Miiooii^4^ 249 
Ennda-Tapfika 249 
Eu^dnr 172 

En^lara 107, 109, 181 » 887 

Euitala 155, 184p., 216ff., 228. 226ff., 248. 

245.261f,804 
Euotalela 268o. 

Kantalanagara 215 

Kuotala-dfttakarvi-B&tavftbaoa 2l8f. 

Enravaka-drTvara 98 

Euroaka 264, 276 

Eurgod 215 

Enrnool 185 

Euravi^a 92 

Eu^iijia 165 

Ku^asthall, Eaiavatl 11 n. 


L 

Lak^mi ISO. 267 
Lattaldr 245d. 
Lekum&rigrftCDa 96 
Londi^dravftsaka 114, 180 
Xiidga 189 
Lokamndi 96 
Lokap&la 196, 202 


M 

MH4avika 190 
MS4hat%putra 20, 242 
Mftdhaya-mabftdhiraja 268 
Madbava father of Avinita 299ff. 
Madhava-Siipbavarman 176if.,l^ 246ff., 
264 

Madhavavarmao 1 Sailedhhava 400f. 
Mftdbavavarmao II Sailodhhava 400f. 
MftdhayayarmaD 1 Vt^r^ukundtn 62, 57, 
97ff., 104ff.,112ff., 124ff., 18«f., 172 d., 
251, 296. 886ff., 348 

MftdbaTavarizian II VififjMku^d^n 99ff., 
104, 106ff., Il2ff., 188, 896ff., 401 
Madbnyarman SlOif., 8^ 

Madra 8181. 

Madarft 147 
Mabftbbava 251 
MabftbbojI 220f . 

Mabft-Caipdacniikba 27 
Mabftcetlja 25ff. 

Mabfidftna ISn., 50ff. 

M ahdddnapatim 19 
Mdhidai^an&yaka 20, 44 
Mab&daya (diva) 270, 296 
Mabg-Kftd^^^^ ^ 

Mabi*Kaqidasiri 27 
MahkmUira UOn. 

MahdriijUdhirija 89ii., 248n., 844f. 
Mahftriftra47f. 804 
Mohdrathi 144, 152. 220, 222, 224 
Mabftia^^ika 25f., 86 
Ma^aena (god) 18, 288n. 

MMeendpati 19ff., 27,144, 152, 240 


MahdeendpatinJ 21 
MahSiiva Uvararftja 129 
MabA^rams^a 262 
Mahdtalavara 18ff , 27, 45, 829 
Mahdtalavarl 9f., 26f. 

Mahattara 181 
MaLaj&na 87 
Maheadra ilft. 142 
Mabendrav&da 181 

Mabendravarman 1 179, 182, 206 d., 878 
Mabelvaia (diva) 89, 42, 277 
MablA 244 
MabidftBBka 25f. 

Mabi^avi^ava 216 d., 298 
Mabi^ikaOiOD., 208 
Mabifiir 298 
MaitOlia 147 
MaiaOloi 147 
Majerika 149 
Majjhima^nikdya 25 
Malai&rA 147ff., 158 
Malapajideva 248, 250 
Mftlava, M&laya tr. 12 b. 

Malaya Jlft. 188, 142, 218 
Malavalli inscription of Cufu Saiakarfii 
221f.,249f. 

Malavalli inscription of the Kadambae 
248f. 

Malkftvu 268 
Malkbed 142 
Mallik&rjana diva 128 
Mapcai^pa, Mapcyappa-bba^tAraka 98, 
104f. 

M&Ddb&tar&ja, M&ndh&trvarjnan 166, 188, 
286n., 806il., 893 
Mad^adur, M&dgalur 211f. 
Mangalamt.WS, 249, 266f., 2(5, 269, 
271, 277. 297f. 

Madgale4a 51. 274 
Mangalur grant 21 If. 

Madgiyn^ai&ja 898 
M&nkir 207 


Manjbua R. 149 
Mantri pari^at 288 
Maoyakneta 207 
Marade 277 
MariyasA 249 
Masalia, MaisOlia 146 
Masnli District 148 

Masnlipatam 88, 42ff., 46^., 71. 92, 146 
Mathara fa, 79r. 

M&ihanputra 24, 84f. 

Mathurft 847 
M&tf-gaoa 289f. 

M&trsarit264 
Mat(>ya 168n. 

Mattal259 


Idattepad grant 55n., 62 
miuka,Mdtrka2S 
Hankbaridg. 111,1261., 246 
Manrya dy, 12n., 216ff„ 261, 274 
Mayidavoln grant 185ff. 
Mayinda^^T887 
Majfhralannan 168, 184ff., 228 
282ff ,256, 258, 281,888 
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MajQraTarmas, game as MayUraiarman 
§25flf., a88ff., 378n., SOId. 

Medea 8i4n. 

Menander d22f. 

Menmfttdra^vfteaka 170 
Meruiarman 201 
Milinda, Menander 822r. 

Mitratorman 278 
Modekara^i 807 
Modonra, Madur& 147 
Mogalur-yi^aya 208 
Mokari, Maukhari dy. 246 
Molkalmfira 808 
Mrge4a 276 

Mrge4a, Mrgelavarman, MfgedTaravarrLan 
166, 208n.. 282ff., 265, 260ff., 270, 272. 
816 

Mnccu^^I 
Ma48Qanda 224 
Mugiya fa. 18n. 

Mugur 268 

Mi^ammad Shah 849, 862 
Mnlcka^a Eadamba, same as Tnlocana 
Kadamba 227n. 

Mukka^ti Pallava, same as Trilocana 
Pallaea 169 
Mulaka lln. 

Mulakd, Mnlakura 94f., 832 
Mulldr 268 
Mujtagi 268 

MufU^a, Mutu^a 90, 98f. 

Mn^^a tf. or fa. 224 
MoQ^ara^ti’a 208, 402 
Mn^4^a 96, 882 
Mnraripn iVi^h^u) 397 
Mnrotukajiki 106, 184 


N 


Naga (image) 220 

Naga (tribe) 148ff,162f.,167f., 219, 288, 
291 

Nigakal 220d. 

Na^adatta Brahmana 249 
K&gaditta engraver 249f. 

N&gadatta king 246 
Nagaroulanika 219 
M&ga4arman 278 
Nagarakha^^a 216ff. 

Nagarf 12d. 

Nagna4arman 187 
Nahapanal68n. 

Naiyagika 191, 197, 207f. 

Natyyoka (Naiyogika) 207 
Nala/fl 274 
Namab46dra lln. 

Ni^akkftaa 180, 289, 817 
Nanda fa. 216ff., 226 
Nanda or Nandodbbava fa. 77n. 
KandapadaliOl ‘ 
KaDda-PrabhaftjanaTarmaB 71 f. 

Kandin 82f. 

Nandhwaan Pailaca bf Kasakudi grant 
187,167 


Nandi varman Pallava of Udayendiram 
grant 177ff., 182, 196, 199f., 278 
Nandivarmnn I S&lahk&yana 66, 91 
Nandivarman II i$d7ankdyand 6811, 74ff., 
77, 84f., 92ff . 176, 208. 381 
Nandidarman 278 
Naravara 268 

NarasiipbavannaD 1 118, 802 
N&rayapa (Vi^igiu) 196, ^0 
Naraya^adarman 811 
Narendraaena ISSo., 263n., 256 
Nargund 215 
Nasik S02n. 

Na^aka (Nartaka) 220 
Natfpati 189 
Nau-nand-debra 216, 227 
Ngjarkba^i)^* same as Nagarakhan4a 
Neytka 190f. 

Kikumbhalladakti 244f. 

Nllaka^tba 270 
Nilambur grant 267ff. 

NJpa fa. 229n. 

Nirgrantba sect 262, 264 
Nirvfin^a 26f. 

Nisamma 147 

Nivartana 84. 90, 92, 96, 189, 194, 198, 206, 
261, 264, 269f., 272, 296, 807‘, 809, 
880 

Niyogin 197 
Nolamba fa. 163n. 

NolBmbava(Ji-Thirty-two-Thcu8and 808 
Nyaya 297 


0 

Oduzpbara ir. 220 
Oipgo^u 208 
Omgodn grant 1 201ff. 
Omgodn grant II 208ff. 
Ongole 208 
Ordeal 127f., 364ff. 
Orthoura 147 
Oz6d5 162 


P 

Painga-Bbavasvamin 296f. 

Puitban 162 
Pala dy. 2d7n. 

PalakkBfJa 160, 169, 206 
Paladikft 264ff., 267, 269, 271f., 276f.. 281, 
290 

P&lgajinl 309 
Palbava 162ff., 824f. 

Pallava dy. 89, 140ff.. I46ff.. 161ff., 169n., 
176ff., 288n., 2d8£f., 248, 268, 268,282f., 
289, 809, 8901. 

Palmadi 244. 295 
Palotka^a, Palakka^a 172 
Paiicabandha 296 
Paficftla 166 

Pailcalii&gala 18 n. , > 

Paflca-mahltpAtaka 192, 266, OCO^ 29i« 
402 
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291 

Pai»4ava fa, 81, 129 
PandioD, Pa^djft ^^7 
PandionaB, Pa^dj^ (people) 146 
Fftpdjft Country or People 11, 115, 1461., 
221,809 
Pahgotkapa 266 
Paaria Santal 281 
PapilA 82 
Paral6ra 261 

Pa/rama-hhagavata 84f., 92, 197, l'.>9. 
202,205 

Parama-hrahmaitya 130 
Parama-m&heivara 84, 187, 139, 277, 
816 

Paramorvaiqfiava 241 
Parameivara 137 
Parame^varavarman 1 180a. 

Para4ava S26o. 

Pftrasika 321ff. 

Parihara (exemption) 43f., 62, 93i!., 186i! , 
192ff.. 198, 20f‘,209f., 249f., 263, 268. 
276, 278 . 307f. 

ParMra (honorific gift) 189 
Pftri^atra Aft. 142, 243 
Pariyatrika tr, 248f. 

Par lava 824 d. 

Parthian 15dff. 

Palapati (god) 257n. 

Pa4apati (personal name) 257n. 
Pa4upati4arman 278 
PatalAng 242, 214 
Pftt&lipatra 141, 217, 226, 256 
Patafijali 379, 140, 401 
Pofi, PaUikd 269 
Patia 258 

Paiiahandha 283n., 234, 238f., 255 

Paura-vyavahdrika 239n. 

Pau^a-saipvataara 235f. 

Pay vegundupura 816 
Peda-Kop^uru 131 
Pedda-Vegl 83 
Peddavegi grant 94f., 33111, 

Pennar R. 141, 146ff. 

Fenokapaj^u 208 

Perdalfi 263 

PeruipbaQappftdi 238n., 247 
Peruvfttaka 137 
PeshwA 352 
PhAla-divya 128, 864f. 

Pikira 210 
Pikira grant 210f. 

Pifigalasvftmin 266 

Ping-kilo (Ping-ki-pu-lo), Vefigipua 

120d. 

Pinnkkiparpi 208 

Pif^pura 79ff., 114fi., 121, S02n., 398 
Pithnipda 48f. 

Pitp^arman 278 

Pitiapuram, Pithapurain 114ff., 117 A n 
Pitundra 48f. 

Piaki-rft 9 ti^a, Pjiaki-vi^aya 120f., 187f. 
P^aka 146 
Pogilli, 245 
Poison Ordeal, 862 


^Polamurn, 181, 267 

Polamuru grant of Mddhavavarmm 181f., 
S84ff. 

E olamuru grant of Jayaeirpha 34(ff 
oriyadgal 805 
onnnuta, PunoA^ 245 
rabbafijanavarman 77d., 30 
rabb&vatl 260 

rabb&vatlgnpta 88, 136, 256 
radhirfijya 98 
Pragiyotisa 29 
Prajapati^arman Garga 278 
PrajApati4armnn Kambala 278 
Prajapati barman Valanddta 278 
Prajapatya 98 
Praluragrama 94, 332 
Pra^ave^rara temple 257, 260 
PravacanaFUtra 3()b 
Pravarasena I 87ff., 843 
Pravarasena II 258n 
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